


classic elegance in vinyl asbestos floor tile... 


Joc PREMIERE Acs 


Premiere 1s a new achievement in vinyl! asbestos tile — an exquisite travertine styling 


onfidence in heavy-traffic floor areas. That’s because the pattern is. distributed 


be installed over concrete — above. on or below grade, or over wood subfloors. Available in 


1g two metallics: in 1/8”, 3/32”, 1/16” 


dinated colors, includi gauges; 9x9” size 


Write today for Premiere samples and complete architectural specifications. 


to Reader Service card, circle No. 322 


STANDARD COLORS METALLIC COLORS 


V-426 Castillian Gray V-425 Pompeii VM-461 Alabaster Gold 


Permanent travertine 
patterning distrib 
uted at every level 
through full tile 
thickness 


V-427 Romany Beige V-421 Antique lace V-423 Autumn Haze VM-462 Travertine Gold 








LOoGH FHRODUc tS Divisio 


wufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY ¢ 526A FROST BANK BUILDING ¢ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








For brighter, easier-to-maintain walls, it’s Koroseal 


In hospitals, motels and office buildings, Koroseal fabric-backed vinyl wall coverings have advantages, 
both immediate and long-range. Koroseal blends with other materials such as stone, tile, wood, marble 
and paint. Quality textures and rich colors add luxury. And, best of all, Koroseal wall coverings retain their 
sparkling beauty for years with a minimum of maintenance. They are washable with soap and water, 
resist scuffs and stains and are flame-proofed. Installed cost is surprisingly low. For more information 
or swatches, write Dept.pa.11, B.£.Goodrich Industrial Products Company, Marietta, Ohio. 
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VINYL WALL COVERING 


Pattern is Aspen 
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SOLID WOOD 
"LAMICOR” PANELS 


are laminated with water- 
resistant, plastic glue and 
faced with wood veneer 
Will not warp. 
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THE FOCAL POINT OF QUALITY 




















dramatize 
decorative schemes 


Used as a folding mural, PELLA WOOD FOLDING DOORS can provide an effective 

accent to club and restaurant interiors. Select from 6 genuine wood veneers. You can 

specify PELLA DOORS either factory-finished or unfinished. Contrast the warmth and beauty 

of natural wood with vivid colors and original designs. Or, use these space dividers to har- 

monize with wood paneling, trim and furnishings. Patented ‘“‘live action’ steel spring hinging 

assures dependable operation of even the largest units. Full specifications in SWEET’S. Consult 

the classified telephone directory for name of your nearest U.S. or Canadian distributor. 
ROLSCREEN COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA 


6 FINE WOOD VENEERS + AMERICAN WALNUT + WHITE ASH + BIRCH + OAK + PINE + PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 385 NOVEMBER 1961 P 
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This floor-ceiling construction 
resists fire for 3 hours or more 


Whenever fire-resistance is a primary require- 
ment... the Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joist 
construction shown above is hard to beat. It 
provides fire protection of 3 hours or more, as 
required for Class A fireproof structures such 
as stores, schools, hospitals, and apartments. 

The top slab is 2!-in. reinforced concrete. 
Ceiling is a 1-in. layer of gypsum-vermiculite 
plaster applied on metal lath and proportioned 
in the range 2:1 to 3:1 gypsum to heat- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 
Export Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


j ... Economy 
. Versatility 


ae for Strength 
a 


expanded vermiculite by weight. Bethlehem 
Slabform provides an excellent solid steel 
centering for the slab. 

The nearest Bethlehem sales office will be 
glad to give you full details on both steel joists 
and Slabform or any other of the many steel 
products made by Bethlehem for building 
construction. And, if you wish, one of our 
engineers will visit you and discuss your 
building. No obligation, of course. 








AASA 
CITED SCHOOL 
SELECTS 
NORMAN 


peensget bese seen 
oe 


Architect: Ginocchio, Cromwell, Carter, Dees and Neyland; Little Rock, Ark. © Mechanical Contractor: 


oe * 


O’ Bryant Co., Morrilton, Ark. @ Paul G. Liddicoat, Superintendent, Morrilton Public Schools 


S85C Per Sq. Ft. Total Installation Cost For 
individual Classroom Heating and Ventilating Systems 


Nationally honored by the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Northside Elementary School Addition in 
Morrilton, Arkansas is also an example of the way Norman 
Systems permit flexibility in design and economy in construc- 
tion 

Every classroom in this all-modern addition has its own 
gas-fired warm air Norman System to assure room-wide com- 
fort and a healthful pupil environment for maximum study 
and learning. No revamping of the existing heating method 
was needed. No tunnels, trenches of interconnecting network 
of ducts or pipes. The construction savinys are obvious. 


Norman automatically mixes fresh outside air with recir- 


For facts and figures, send for comprehen- 
sive Manual on Norman HVS Horizontal! 
or Inn-A-Wal Counter Flow models. 


Pho » PRODUCTS 
/1dt_. COMPANY 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 372 


culated room air and uniformly distributes this conditioned 
air during occupied periods. Automatically conserves fuel 
nights and weekends. The operation and maintenance 


economies have been proved year after year in thousands of 


classrooms where Norman Schoolroom Heating and Venti- 

lating Systems are already installed. 
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NORMAN HVS Model illustrating 

1. Furnace Enclosure. 2. Return Air Grille. 3. Util-i-Duct® 
Bookshelf, 4. Air Diffuser. Also available in Inn -A-Wal 
Counter Flo Model for use in separate heater room. 


1154 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 
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THIS 
MONTH 
IN 


The World’s Largest Architectural Circulation 


NEWS REPORT (For Full Contents, See Page 55) 

TAC’s gracious branch for Chase Manhattan opens ... A good year in 1962: P/A’s 
Business Forecast predicts a 13.7 per cent rise . . . Back from the brink of disaster in 
Piccadilly Circus—Sir William Holford’s proposal . . . PERSONALITIES . . . WASHING- 


TON/FINANCIAL NEWS... ART... PRODUCTS .. . MANUFACTURERS’ DATA. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES (For Full Contents, See Page 125) 

Effect of introduction of jet aircraft on air terminal design is featured in 38-page 
article; innovations in planning and design serve as focus for discussion of several 
airports of architectural distinction . . . Imaginative redesign of Air France ticket 
office .. . M & M carries three-part article on the most advanced audio-visual commu- 


nications systems in education and industry. 
VIEWS 
IT’S THE LAW: The Architect as Arbitrator 


By Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan 
BOOK REVIEWS: By and About Le Corbusier 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CRITIQUE: Heat-Gain Calculations 
By William J. McGuinness 


SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC: New Term: Construction Documents 
By Harold J. Rosen 


JOBS AND MEN 
DIRECTORY OF PRODUCT ADVERTISERS 


P.S.: The Relationship of Sculpture and Architecture 


PROGKESSIVE ARCHITECTURE published monthly by Reinnotp Pusiisuinc Corporation, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Ralph W. Reinhold, Chairman of the Board; Philip H. Hubbard, 
President and Treasurer; Kathleen Starke, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; Donald Hoagland, 
Merald F. Lue, Fred P. Peters, D, Bradford Wilkin, William P. Winsor, Vice-Presidents. Executive 
and Editorial offices, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Subscriptions payable in advance 
Subscription prices to those who, by title, are architects, engineers, specifications writers, designers 
or draftsmen, and to Government departments, trade associations, members of the armed forces, 
architectural schools and students—$5.00 for one year, $8.00 for two years, $10.00 for three years. 
Above prices are applicable in U. S., U. S. Possessions, and Canada. All practicing architects and 
i> App engineers outside U. S., U. S. Possessions, and Canada—$10.00 for one year, $16.00 for two years, 
$20.00 for three years. All others—$20.00 a year. Single copy—$1.00; special issues—$2.00 per copy. 
Printed by Publishers Printing Company, New York, N.Y. Copyright 1961. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, Trade Mark Reg. All rights reserved. Indexed in Art Index, Architectural Index 


REINNOLD Second-class postage paid at New York, N.Y. VOLUME XLII, No. 11 
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Steel roof deck has the inherent 
strength of steel. And it is also an- 
chored by welding to the supporting 
framework. 

Welding patterns provide a gross 
wind uplift resistance of 45 pounds 
per square foot for eave overhang; 
30 pounds per square foot for all 
other roof areas. 

The uplift resistance is sufficient 
to withstand hurricane forces. This 
has been proven on actual jobs in 
coastal regions. 


METAL 
ROOF DECK 


_ TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


sn cn 


en ed 


sigh Pee F 


STEEL makes the difference 


Steel deck provides a lateral dia- 
phragm that distributes the hori- 
zontal forces of wind and seismic 
thrust. It also provides lateral re- 
straint to top chords of supporting 
steel structural members. 

Resisting uplift and lateral loads 
is just one advantage of steel roof 
deck. Others are detailed in specific 
product catalogs available upon re- 
quest to any member company of 
the Metal Roof Deck Technical In- 
stitute. 


METAL ROOP COEECKR FECHAICALA ANB TITVTE 


Airtherm Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 10, Mo. * Bowman Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. * Ceco Steel Products Corporation, Chicago 50, Ill. 
Fenestra Incorporated, Detroit 14, Mich. * Granco Steel Products Company, Granite City, Ill. * Inland Steel Products Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Macomber Incorporated, Canton 1, Ohio + The R. C. Mahon Company, Detroit 34, Mich. * Plasteel Products Corporation, Washington, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Truscon Division, Youngstown 1, Ohio « H. H. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * Southwest Steel Products, 
Houston 7, Texas * United States Gypsum Company, Chicago 6, Ill. * Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 2 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 367 NOVEMBER 1961 P/A 





co 
for patterns 


unlimited... 


New design, texture and color effects for walls! Architects have yet to find a more workable and 
idea-stimulating material than portland cement stucco. No other wall material lends itself to such individ- 
ualistic treatment. Handle it with a bold sweep . . . or a subtle touch. Sculpture it. Comb it. Or achieve 
color and texture with an exposed aggregate like the panel featured above. Use it with traditional or con- 
temporary designs. Use it for entire walls . . . or for dramatic accents. White portland cement stucco in fresh 


and intriguing forms is being used by more and more architects as today’s modern material for modern living. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
For the newest in homes eee ...A nattonal or ganization to improve and 


LOW NICS extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
CONCRETE 


NOVEMBER 1961 P/A For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 379 
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Stainless—the building metal of permanence, economy and beauty. 
McLouth Steel Corporation, Detroit 17, Michigan 
for the STEELMARK ’ mae 


sew \t/ McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 
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A special report on 


ARMSTRONG 
VENTILATING 
CEILINGS 





VENTILA TING QS 
CEILINGS 








their advantages 


onstruction costs, 
ctwork, eliminates diffusers 


ms three essential functions: air diffu 
Armstrong Fire Guard in a Ventilating Ceiling, you 
f ated fire protection. Since the plenum chamber acts 
entilating Ceiling, and since one duct stub is sufficient for 
f the supply ductwork is eliminated. So are the diffusers, 
as the diffuser. In both new construction and remodeling, 
appreciable cost savings. An Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling often 
+r plenum than the conventional air-inlet system. This, too, 
have the required number of floors with less total building height. 


Renderings by Ara Derderian 
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ARMSTRONG _~—=*)! 
VENTILATING OC 


CEILINGS WSs Sy They air-condition— 


Ep) ~=LLO providing uniform air diffusion 
their functions | 


tself serves as a diffuser, an even flow of 
to and throughout the room. An Armstrong 
enables you to eliminate drafts and 
Even in low-ceiling areas, draft 
ninated. The picture below of 
iding shows how conait! 
’r pressure, fror 
t stub supplying each | 


comfort for 


» self-cleaning—the down pressure 
es a perpetual barrier against dirt and dust 
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They’re acoustical—hushing room noises, 
O muffling air-conditioning sounds 


Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings have the same high acoustical properties as 
other Armstrong Acoustical Materials. Noisy air diffusers are, of course, 
eliminated. And the suspended ceiling separates occupants from any noise that 
might be transmitted through air-conditioning supply ducts. 


4 | The ventilating ceiling 
4} | __can incorporate 
“ILO time-design-rated fire protection 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard is available for 
Floor-ceiling assemblies, using Ventilating Fire Gu 

been tested at Underwriters’ Laboratories. The t 

the ceilings accounted for over-all open areas of two pe 

four hours have been obtained for Ventilating Fire Gu: 

and up to three hours for Ventilating Fire Guard Lay-in (UL R 
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The plenum chamber acts as the duct... 
O the ceiling acts as a diffuser 


This system is remarkably simple in principle. As the sketch 
demonstrates, conditioned air enters the plenum chamber through 

the supply-duct stub by a low-pressure air-inlet system. It is dispersed 
throughout the chamber and is forced down through the ceiling 

into the room. Any conventional return-air system may be used with 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings. The system has proven very 

effective even in large plenum chambers. For example, in one installation, 
air was projected across 80’ in a 22” plenum (despite the obstruction 

of 14” |-beams) and achieved uniform distribution in the area below. 


Special plenum- 
O engineering data available 


This data provides all the necessary factors and formulae for the 
correct design and engineering of plenum chambers where 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings are used as the air-inlet system. This 
step-by-step procedure has been specially developed for the use of 
ventilating engineers, and is available through your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor or Armstrong District Office. 








DATA ON ARMSTRONG 
VENTILATING CEILING 
MATERIALS 





For complete information on Armstrong Ventilating 
Ceilings, call your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor 
or one of the Armstrong Offices listed below. Or 

write to Armstrong, 4200 Miller St., Lancaster, Pa. 


FISSURED 


CLASSIC 


) FULL RANDOM 


Travertone. 
12”x12” fissured, mineral-wool tile, with 
Square or beveled edges. 


Minatone. 
12”x12” mineral fiber tile in the Classic and 
Full Random designs, with beveled edges. 


Minaboard Lay-In. 

Nominal 24”x24” and 24”x48” units in 

the Full Random and Classic designs for 
exposed grids. 

Fire Guard. 

12”x12” fire-retardant tile in the fissured, 
Classic and Full Random designs with beveled 
edges 

Fire Guard Lay-In. 

Nominal 24”x24” and 24”x48” units in the 


Classic design for Fire Guard grid. 
T t Minat ind Minaboard® are 
trademarks of Armstrong Cork Company 


Armstrong offices 


ATLANTA, GA CHICAGO, ILL DENVER, COLO 
35 West Sth Avenue. CHerry 4-0543 4539 Hiawatha Ave. PArkway 1-2447 1919 Hampton Ave. Mission 7-3200 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Free Press Building, 321 Lafayette 60 West 49th Street, Rockefeller 


WOodward 3-8322 


127 West Peachtree NE 6535 West Irving Park Road 
TRinity 5-720] PEnsacola 6-944 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON, MASS 
x 1057 Meta Drive. ELmhurst 1-3330 Ave 


t Avenue, New England 


industrial Center, Needham or evEL AND, OHIO 
- 


Heights 94. Hillcrest 4-570( . 


CHARLOTTE, N.C DALLAS, TEXAS 
1127 East Morehead Street 127 Oak Lawn Avenue 
EL n 3-774] LAkeside 6-7468 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
5 Superior Avenue. MAin 1-7900 500 West 26th Street. Victor 2-9154 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
5983 E. Smithway Street 
RAymond 3-9381 


Some recent installations of 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings: 


Battle Creek Country Club, Battle Creek, Mich. 

architect: Haughey, Black and Williams, Battle Creek 
mechanical engineer: Meckler Engineering Co., 

Toledo, Ohio 

general contractor: Phelps-Wagner Builders, Battle Creek 
acoustical contractor: B. C. Schuemann Co., Battle Creek 


Dinwoodey Furniture Company, Salt Lake City 

architect: Snedaker-Budd-Monroe & Associates, Salt Lake City 
mechanical engineer and contractor: Richard C. Brown, Mayne 
Plumbing and Heating, Salt Lake City 

general contractor: Cannon Construction Co., Inc., Salt Lake City 
acoustical contractor: Utah Pioneer Corp., Salt Lake City 


Northern Federal Savings and Loan Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
architect and ventilating engineer: Associated Architects 

and Engineers, Inc., St. Paul 

mechanical contractor: Pierre Aircon Co., St. Paul 

general contractor: William Baumeister Construction Corp., 

St. Paul 

acoustical contractor: St. Paul Linoleum and Carpet Co., St. Paul 


Arizona Bank, Home Office Motor Bank, Phoenix 

architect: Lester Byron, Phoenix 

general contractor: Ray P. Petersen Contractor, Inc., Phoenix 
acoustical contractor: Barrett-Homes Contractors, Phoenix 


Armstrong General Office Building, Lancaster, Pa. 

consulting engineer: Charles S. Leopold, Inc., Philadelphia 
mechanical contractor: B&G Olsen Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
acoustical contractor: Berger Acoustical Co., Inc., Haverford, Pa. 


Lit Brothers Restaurant, Philadelphia 

architect: O. L. Fallan, AIA, Philadelphia 

chief designer: John Jones, Philadelphia 

acoustical contractor: Berger Acoustical Co., Inc., Haverford, Pa. 


John Deere Office Building, Moline, Ill. 

architect: R. B. DeJeager, company architect, Moline, Ill. 
ventilating engineer: Ward Jensen, company engineer, Moline 
general contractor: Axel Carlson Company, Moline 

acoustical contractor: Builders Sales & Service Co., Moline 


4747 Building, Phoenix 

architect: Ralph Haver & Asso., Phoenix 

mechanical engineer: Lowry & Sorensen, Phoenix 

general contractor: Gilbert & Dolan, Phoenix 

acoustical contractor: Barrett-Homes Contractors, Phoenix 


St. Paul’s Church Home, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

architect: Buetow and Associates, St. Paul 

mechanical contractor: Healy Plumbing & Heating Co., St. Paul 
general contractor: J. S. Sweitzer & Son, St. Paul 

acoustical contractor: St. Paul Linoleum and Carpet Co., St. Paul 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK, W. Y SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


1814 Ogden Drive, Burlingame 

Center. JUdson 2-3700 OXford 2-1833 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

301 City Line Avenue, Bala- 
Cynwyd. TEnnyson 9-6640 

PITTSBURGH, PA. CANADA 

24th St. & Allegheny River 6911 Decarie Boulevard 
ATlantic 1-7474 Montreal 29, Quebec 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
221 Minor Ave., North. MAin 3-2772 


Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 





Card Walla 
with STARK 


SCULPTURED STRUCTURAL GLAZED TILE 


The recent Stark Sculptured Tile Contest for Architects and 
Contractors resulted in hundreds of imaginative adaptations and 
uses for Sculptured Structural Glazed tile. 

Several of the winning *entries are combined in this illustration. 
One is a unique overall wall pattern using Stark’s ‘Classic’ 
design tile along with regular units. Another award idea used 
the same ‘Classic’ design, combined with brass inserts throughout 
a complete series of church “furniture.” 

This nationwide contest again pointed out the almost limitless 
design possibilities of the only structural unit that offers inherent 
strength, pattern, economy and a glazed finish for beauty and 
minimum maintenance. 

New ... Now Available . . . Design Ideas—8-page sketchbook 
of design suggestions by leading architects showing unique and 
dramatic installations of Sculptured Structural Glazed Tile. Send 
for your copy today! 


*Judging panel consisted of two registered Architects and a leading 
Contractor—Cleveland, Ohio. Names of judges and contest winners 
available on request. 


ey SS 7 
<a | 
Bh STANDARD SCULPTURED STARKUSTIC 
CERAMICS, INC. 


CANTON 1, Oowisa 


“For information turn to reader service card-circle No. 301” 




















NORMAL 
LOCKED 
POSITION 





LIFT DOOR 
TO FREE 
LATCH 


(Pat, Pending) 


Weis Lift-Free Latch unlocks 
by merely lifting door upward 


Lift the door... the latch is free... the door unlocked. No delay 
in reaching an emergency situation — fast! This exclusive 
Weis feature is especially important in hospital, nursing 
home, school and other institutional locations. It’s a hand- 
some, simple, cleanly designed latch, described in the new 
Weis Toilet Compartment catalog—write for copy. 


SPECIFY & a Weis belongs where toilet 
¥ “ Prefabricated, compartments really take a beating 

Prefinished 
Products for the 
Building Industry 
Toilet Compartments 
Cabinet Showers 
Office Partitions 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 











gives fluore 
lamp balla 


prevents 


PREMATURE 
DESTRUCTION 


from: 


@ Abnormal Operating Temperatures 


@ Incorrect Voltage Supply 
Excessive Current 
Internal Short Circuiting 
Inadequate Lamp Maintenance 
Lamp Rectification 

@ ‘Improper Fixture Application 


Protects against end-of-life hazards 


... eliminates the need for individual fusing. 


Only ADVAN-guard®, a thermally actuated protective thermo- 
stat sealed in the ballast housing, gives fluorescent lamp ballasts 
a “Second Chance.” It automatically “trips-out’” whenever the 
ballast operates at abnormal temperatures from any internal or 
external cause. Unlike other protective devices which permit 
premature ballast destruction by cutting the ballast out of the 
line only after it has been destroyed, ADVAN-guard® cuts out 
before heat can cause premature destruction, resets automatical- 
ly when the trouble has been corrected and permits the ballast 
to resume normal operation. Insist on ADVAN-guard® equipped 
fluorescent lamp ballasts for safety and longer life. 





Mfg. in Canada by: Advance Transformer Co., Ltd. 5780 Pare St., Montreal, Quebec 
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WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
3 MANUFACTURER OF 
FLUORESCENT LAMP BALLASTS 
2950 NO. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILL. U.S.A. 








MIAMI INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, Miami, Fic. 


Architects—Steward and Skinner. Builders—Gust 
K. Newberg Construction Co., and Fred How- 
land, Inc. Ceramic Veneer, 16° x 22” x DA” in 
various colors including green, light and dark 
gray, maroon and blue, was specified for inter- 
ior of new airport addition, as well as the en- 
tire exterior facing under canopy at all airline 
embarkation areas. 


What’s your airport design problem? 


If you wish to achieve distinction in interiors or exteriors through the 
use of color, form and texture, consider the advantages of Ceramic 
Veneer. You can choose any color under the sun...select from scores 
of textures, or create your own. You can specify large units for plain 


surfaces...design polychrome panels, seals or other insignia... and 
utilize sculpture whenever desired. Initial cost and economy of main- 
tenance are as attractive as the quality of this time-tested material and 
the appearance of its ceramic-glazed finishes. Because Ceramic Veneer 
is custom-made to your specifications there is no limit to its versatility 
...no restriction on your creativity. If you would like to see how 
Ceramic Veneer contributes to the beauty of a number of new airport 
buildings, including Idlewild and the Philadelphia International Air- 
port, write us today. Also, without charge we will gladly furnish 
construction detail, data, color guide and solar screen brochures, 
advice and estimates on preliminary sketches involving Ceramic Veneer. 


FEDERAL SEABOARD TERRA COTTA CORPORATION 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. ¢ Plant at Perth Amboy, New Jersey 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 342 NOVEMBER 1961 P/A 





New 


STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR® 


Lheclue 
AUTOMATIC 


DOOR OPERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


is economically practical for 
aimost every type of commer- 
cial application. 


This compact Electric Operator 
is realistically priced and easy 
to install. Like all STANLEY 
MAGIC-DOOR operators, it is 
ruggedly constructed and 
amply powered to insure years 
of dependable service in 
stores, banks, office buildings, 
institutions and similar 
establishments. 


MODEL EH-1 FOR 
IN-THE-HEADER MOUNTING 
Two models—for in-the-header 
mounting (EH-1) or visible 
mounting (EV-1)—are appli- 
cable to new or existing doors 
30” to 42” wide. Unit provides 
manual release in event of 
power failure and is designed 
for economical maintenance. 


3 TYPES OF OPERATORS 

Stanley's Hydraulic, Pneumatic 
and new Electric MAGIC-DOOR 
Operators make up a complete 
line of automatic door operat- 
ing equipment that provides 


you with the right selections 
for all kinds of commercial, 
institutional and industrial op- 
. s @ 


erating conditions. 
and “SWING-CLEAR” STYLING 


The modern, trim BB600 Series 3-Knuckle 
Ball Bearing Hinge* recently introduced 
by STANLEY is now also available in 
“Swing-Clear” Styling. 


Where the attractive, trim look is desired throughout modern 
hospitals and institutions, you can now specify matching 
standard and ‘‘Swing-Clear’’ type template hinges with the 
new BB600 Series slim silhouette styling. Specify BB641 
for half mortise and BB651 for full surface ‘‘Swing-Clear’’ 
Hinges with the trim, modern look. 

peek ceding op oF ieee oer Write for your copy of our Hospital Hardware Folder (H-157) 


Distributor for technical details : 
or write to Stanley Hardware, to: Stanley Hardware, Division of The Stanley Works, Dept. 
Division of The Stanley Works, K, 78 Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. 

MAGIC-DOOR SALES, Dept. K, 

78 Lake Street, New Britain, a 

Connecticut. Patents Pending 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND tives BETTER witTthH STANLEY 
mS ! pay N L E VY This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.—hand tools + power tools 
¢ bvildershardwore + industrial hardware + drapery hardware + automatic door controls + aluminum windows + stampings 
* springs «+ coatings «+ strip steel steel strapping—made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, Englond and Germany, 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. CANADIAN PLANTS: HAMILTON, ONTARIO AND ROXTON POND, P.Q. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 392 
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DEEP 


WITH 


B-E-H STYLTONE’ 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 





Styltone absorbs sound. It delivers a noise reduction coefficient of .80, cuts clamor to quiet, 
lowers noise levels to a minimum, makes any interior better to work in, pleasanter to 

be in. Manufactured from non-combustible mineral wool, Styltone resists rot and decay. It 
won't sustain the life of fungus, rodents or insects. It’s built for a lifetime of 
maintenance-free service — and with all this, a new, advanced B-E-H manufacturing 
process adds looks to Styltone. Slight variations in the fissure size and design produce 
the effect of veined marble, perfectly attuned to all interior design. Available with 
squared or beveled edge, 34” thick in precision sizes, 12”x12”, 12”x23%4”, 12”x24”. 
Write, wire or phone for complete information and the name and address of your 

nearest B-E-H acoustical contractor...the best man for the best job in your area. 
Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., Room 401, 500 Breunig Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 





GO) 3ALDWIN-EHRET-HILL, Inc. 


Supplying a complete quality line of mineral, wood fibre and metal pan acoustical products for every requirement. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 323 





Bold new dimension in roof design: 





NEOPRENE-HYPALON ROOFING SYSTEMS 


Daring innovations such as these ... dramatic, excit- 


ing, unfettered by convention . . . are as practical today 
as they are beautiful. One reason: fluid-applied roof- 
ing based on Du Pont neoprene and HyPAaLon syn- 
thetic rubbers. 


No longer need the limitations of conventional 
roofing materials be a barrier to fresh, original design. 
Neoprene-HyYPALON roofing systems are ideal for diffi- 
cult shapes, pitches, contours. Easily applied over 
most substrates, they cure quickly to flexible, tough, 
weathertight films with excellent resistance to heat 
and cold, sunlight, ozone, abrasion, oils, chemicals 
and flame. 


As a roofing system, neoprene affords low-cost 
film build-up; HypaLon, a wide choice of stable, at- 
tractive topcoat colors. Moreover, either can be used 
alone. Although Du Pont produces only the synthetic 
rubbers—neoprene and HypaLon—that make this new 
roofing system possible, we'd like to spark your imagi- 
nation further with the booklets shown here. To receive 
them, just write: FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Elastomer Chemicals Department PA-11, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


NOVEMBER 1961 P/A 


e Building with Elastomers Quarterly publication packed with 
jata on specific design and construction applications using 
Du Pont synthetic rubbers. Begin your subscription with this first 
issue devoted to fluid-applied roofing. 


e Colorful, Durable Roof Coatings Made with Neoprene and 
HYPALON Complete details on performance, properties, and ad 
vantages of these new roofing 
materials. Excellent reference 
booklet. Yours for the asking! 


“hh 


NEOPRENE ann HYPALON 


ELASTOMERS FOR ROOFING 


BUILDING WITH BL ABTONMERS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card. circle No. 341 








For details of home installations, see Sweet’s Light Construction File, 11¢/Be. A 
TELEPHONE PLANNING makes homes 


more livable, more salable. When you specify built-in 


telephone outlets and wiring concealed within walls, you 


provide for a family’s future telephone needs, protect 
Fa® 


the interior beauty of homes. Bell Telephone System \“ y, 


Call your local Bell Telephone Business Office for help in telephone-planning your homes. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 317 








STARS OF TERNE... 
FORM COLOR FUNCTION 


The durability of Terne roofing is almost unique—its 
measurement of performance is in generations rather than 
years. This time-tested metal has other notable advantages 
..- among these are a natural affinity for color and linear 
modulation which permits any visibly significant roof to 
become a basic component in design, a -positive factor in 
architectural expression. And the cost can be surprisingly 
moderate. May we send you detailed literature? 








Follansbee, West Virginia 


Follansbee is the world’s pioneer producer of seamless terne roofing 


' et FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 343 











Carey Built-Up Roof, Spec. 3-D 

i -Bord Roof Deck 

Carey Thermo-Bord with Carey Thermo-Bord Roof Deck 
Exterior Walls 


4.2 Careystone Corrugated 
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Observers familiar with air traffic expansion predict that 
more than 2000 jet transports, each carrying approx- 
imately 200 passengers, will fill the airways by the end 
Ke i | MG & J act Dt IS, a. La. de sign an i of the decade of the sixties. To these transport 


flights must be added a growing number of 
private passenger planes which even today 


total more than 75,000. These figures do not 
take into account the non-jet flights which 
airlines are expanding to serve an increasing 
number of communities. 
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Carey Thermo-B 
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rd Interior Wall Surface 











Ceramic Tile Deck 

over Carey Built-Up Roof, Spec. PR-1-A 
laid on Reinforced 

Concrete Slab 

















Carey Elasti-Bord 








Vapor Stop 


























In view of this prospect of burgeoning passenger traffic, 
through airports which are barely adequate for present- 
day needs, the architectural firm Kahn & Jacobs, A.I.A., 
of New York City designed their prototype air terminal 
under a commission from Carey. 


The details of this Kahn & Jacobs project suggest uses 
for a number of Carey building products. The purpose 
of the detail drawings is to propose solutions for similar 
problems which could show up on the boards in any 


office, anytime. Carey materials specifi- 
cations as incorporated in the Kahn & 
Jacob details have been assembled in a 
convenient file folder for 

your personal use. May 

we send you a copy? 

Write Dept. PA-1161, a 

postcard will do. 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Company Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 414 














Economically and simply, wood works beautifully in large moderns, too. The planked decking and sturdy railing of the 
porch, the interesting geometric patterns of wood-framed windows and panels, the smooth plank-and-beam overhang of 
the roof... all complement one another perfectly, suit their site naturally. Architects: Smith and Williams, A.I.A. 
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For homes that endure structurally, decoratively 


find the better way with WOOD 


Whether conventional colonials or unusual contempor- 
aries, homes made of wood are traditional favorites . 

for many reasons. For instance, wood’s wonderful work- 
ability fulfills any dimensions in your design, any econo- 
mies in your planning. Its beauty is apparent in a 
weathered shingled roof or a stained peg-planked floor. 
The inherent strength of wood is a hidden but known 


value in every supporting member throughout the house. 


Wood’s acoustical qualities help tone down sound from 
room to room. Its natural insulating characteristics help 
retain comfortable temperatures from season to season. 
Properly applied, wood’s diverse grains and tones harmo- 
nize perfectly with materials of every kind. Correctly 
cared for... it has the ability to mellow with age, the 
durability to shelter generations. For more information 


on designing with wood, write: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


nilma 


Beveled siding and louvered shutters create horizontal shadow lines ; eS A 
that bring this familiar New England design closer to the ground. The for freedom of design, look to wood 


shingled roof, arched breezeway further champion wood’s charm. 


At home in the hills, this contemporary extends its warm welcome with lengthy laminated members 
and solid crossbeams over an informal patio . . . open to the sun on one side, closed for shelter on the 


other. Note the strong vertical lines of board-and-batten siding. Cliff May, designer and builder. 


NOVEMBER 1961 P/A For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 371 








Special Pre-Publication Offer on 
One of the Most Important Books 
for Architects Ever Published 





MATERIALS 


FOR ARCHITECTURE 


An Encyclopedic Guide by CALEB HORNBOSTEL, A.L.A. 





Here, complete in one volume, is the basic technical and 
scientific data on all materials employed in modern archi- 
tecture. In a lucid and encyclopedic format, this new ref- 
erence lists physical and chemical properties... describes 
types, uses, application methods, history, and manufac- 
ture...and analyzes the advantages and limitations of 
all the major and minor materials of building. Thorough, 
authoritative, up to date, this eagerly awaited reference 
work is destined to become an indispensable working tool 
for every architect and engineer. 


624 double-column pages, handy 8% x 10% size, with 
numerous tables, charts, diagrams, and photographs. Spe- 
cial pre-publication offer — price through December 31, 
1961: $18.50. (Price after December 31, 1961: $20.00) 
Mail the coupon to receive your copy for 30 days’ free trial. 








A Sampling of the 
274 Major Categories 
in this One-Volume 
Reference Library: 


* Abrasives * Acoustic Materials * Aluminum * Alumi- 
num Alloys * Asbestos + Asphalt Roofing and Siding 
: Beryllium + Brass + Brick + Caulking + Cement ° 
Ceramic Tile » Cobalt - Color Pigments + Concrete, 
Artificial Stone + Concrete, Reinforced + Copper ° 
Dampproofing + Expansion and Expansion Joints 
+ Feldspar « Glass Block + Glass, Laminated + Hard- 
ware + Insulating Materials + Iron + Lead * Linoleum 
* Magnesium « Mesh and Wire Cloth » Monel « Nickel - 
Paint + Piling * Plaster « Plastics * Radiation Protec- 
tion + Rubber + Sandblasting « Soldering * Steel Pipe 
* Steel, Structural « Tin » Vanadium + Weatherstrip- 
ping * Wood « Wood Siding « Zinc 


plus cross references (over 900) to help locate any 
material, process, finish, etc. 





30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER AT 
SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-902, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me — 


SAVE MONEY! Er 


ege 9 eed 


copy (copies) of Hornbostel’s Materials for Architecture for 30 
days’ free trial at the special pre-publication price of $18.50 each. (Special price 
offer expires Dec, 31, 1961. List price of $20.00 prevails thereafter.) 


[-] Purchase price enclosed 
(Reinhold pays regular delivery charges) 
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30% sales tax on N. Y. C. orders. Send check or money order only — 


(please print) 


rder and Reinhold pays regular delivery charges. Same return 
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This is Dur-o-wal 
the masonry wall reinforcement 
with the trussed design 


Don’t be misled by the common habit of calling all metal-rod reinforce- 
ment “‘durowal’’. Look for the trussed design. This distinguishes the 
real Dur-o-wal, insures maximum flexural strength, with all steel 
members effectively in tension and working together. 

Impartial tests have proved that truss-designed Dur-o-wal exceeds 
accepted standards—increases the flexural strength of a masonry wall 
71 to 261 per cent, depending on weight Dur-o-wal used, type of 
mortar, number of courses. 

A study by the Armour Research Foundation indicates that 
Dur-o-wal tied walls outfunction brick-header tied walls. Write to any 
Dur-o-wal address below for a copy of Armour’s 44-page report. 


DuUR-O-waL 


Masonry Wall Reinforcement and Rapid Control Joint 


Two engineered products that meet a need. 
Dur-o-wal reinforcement, shown above, and Rapid 
Control Joint, below. This ready-made control 
structure flexes with the wall. Recommended by 
construction engineers especially for concrete bloc k 


RIGID BACKBONE OF STEEL FOR EVERY MASONRY WALL 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
@ Dur-O-waL Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS 4A e Dur-O-wal of Ill., 260 S. Highland Ave., AURORA, ILL. 
e Dur-O-wal Prod., inc., Box 628, SYRACUSE, N. Y. e Dur-0-wal Prod. of Ala., inc., Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
@ Dur-O-walL Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, PHOENIX, ARIZ. @ Dur-O-wal of Colorado, 29th and Court St., PUEBLO, COLO. 
@ Dur-O-wal Prod., inc., 4500 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE, MD. @ Dur-O-wal inc., 1678 Norwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 
@ Dur-O-wal of Minnesota, 2653 - 37th Ave., South, MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
@ Dur-O-wal Ltd., 789 Woodward Avenue, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Planning a Reinforced Concrete 
System? Figure Granco Cofar... 


fast...proven...economical 


HERE IS CONSTRUCTION SPEED. 
As soon as the men (see photograph) place Cofar units they are providing: 
1. Positive and temperature reinforcing 
2. Form for wet concrete 
3. Working deck during construction. 
Cofar goes down fast. No wood forms. No bottom rebars. No temporary 
safety staging. Work stays on schedule. Less supervision and inspection. 


CONVENTIONAL SLAB VS. COFAR SLAB 


Negative 
Negative ‘ ‘ . Ne gat ve 
‘ ‘ ¢ . ° Reinforcing 
Reinforcing Cu ’ y traight | 
) ' ‘ . ‘ straight bars) 
(bent bars) a P ’ re | a's 











T . ' 4 ' 
temperature Jes 0 
Reinforcing ry . ; ry: ye T-Wires 
4 2 . Temperature 
Reinforcing 


Positive 
Reinforcing Wood Forms COFAR—Positive Reinforcing Embedded in 
and Forr Concrete 








HERE IS DESIGN FLEXIBILITY. 


One system satisfies a variety of load and span conditions throughout the 
entire building. One design procedure. Simplified drawings. With Cofar, 
T-wires welded across corrugations of the high-strength galvanized steel units 
assure horizontal shear transfer from concrete to steel. The T-wires are 
embedded in concrete. Cofar slabs are designed in accordance with A.C.I. 
principles for reinforced concrete. Conventional formulas apply. Cofar is the 
time-tested and job-proven reinforced concrete system: fire tested (up to 
4-hour UL fire ratings), structurally tested (for static, repeated, concentrated 
and diaphragm loads). Best insurance rates available. Specify Granco Cofar 
with confidence—save time and money every step of the way. You get fast, 
dependable delivery of Cofar and helpful field service. Over 100 Granco 
distributors throughout the U. S. 


COFAR 


COMBINED FORM AND REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE 


TUFCOR® « CORRUFORM® *COFAR® 
E/R COFAR® + ROOF DECK « UTILITY DECK 
GRANCO VIN-COR « S-I-P BRIDGE FORMS® § Steel 
PAVEMENT JOINTS * FREE FLOW SUBDRAIN 
Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's! 
GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 6506 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. A Subsidiary of Granite City Steel Company 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 346 








“a beautiful, versatile pattern!” 
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Acoustical Tile by CELOTEX 


Elegant Tiffany...new inspiration for the creative designer of 
modern functiona!-yet-beautiful ceilings! Interesting in detail... 
monolithic in effect... this exclusive new perforation pattern 
brings an entirely new look to ceilings. 


PROTECTONE! UL FIRE-RATED MINERAL 
FIBER TILE. The PROTECTONE family of fire-retardant tiles 
for UL time-rated ceiling assemblies... already widely varied in 
texture and pattern... proudly adds Tiffany (2-hour rated; con- 
crete deck over steel bar joints). 


INCOMBUSTIBLE MINERAL FIBER TILE 

Appropriate in almost any surroundings, new Tiffany adds fresh 
beauty and interest to the broad line of Acousti-Celotex mineral 
fiber tiles... famous for high sound absorption, high attenuation 


value, beauty, incombustibility, and ease of maintenance. 


ALSO IN FIBERBOARD TILE, this exciting new pattern is avail- 
able in HUSH-TONE® “Bolero.” 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” sizes, with 
famous EZ tongue-and-groove joint. 


For samples, specifications, expert Ceiling Consultation Service, call your Acousti- 
Celotex distributor. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 


Acoust/-CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


*U.S. Design Patent No. D-191,203 
{TRADEMARK 


The Celotex Corporation 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


For more information, circle No. 404 





Whatever the room, whatever the building — 
there’s a Marlite Paneling to do the job best 


Marlite is ideal for residential interiors, but it also 
provides outstanding beauty, durability, variety of 
sizes and economy in offices, restrooms, stores, 
restaurants, medical buildings, schools, churches, 
and many more. 

Beauty? You can select from a wide variety of fash- 
ionable colors, luxurious Trendwood® reproduc- 
tions, marble and decorator patterns. 

Durability? Unlike many ‘“‘finished”’ materials, 
Marlite's baked plastic finish provides remarkable 
resistance to grease, stains, mars, dents—even heat. 
Sizes? Choose from large 4x8 sheets; 16” wide 
tongued and grooved Marlite planks and blocks; 


rigid °/s” thick hollow-core Marlite Korelock 2x8 


panels, tongued and grooved on all edges. 
Economy? Marlite is reasonably priced, and in- 
stallation is fast and easy. When Marlite is up, the 
wall is finished. No painting or further protection 
—ever. And Marlite stays like new for years with 
an occasional damp cloth wiping. 

Get complete details from your building materials 
dealer, Sweet's File, or write Marlite Division of 
Masonite Corporation, Dept. 1114, Dover, Ohio. 


Marlite 


plastic-finished paneling 





ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE® RESEARCH 


4 Permalume Place N.W., Atlanta 18, Georgia * 18 Moulton Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. * 4545 James Place, Melrose Park. Illinois (Chicago) * 8908 Chancellor Row, 


MARLITE BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 2 
Dalies 395, Texas * 1657 Powel! Street, Emeryville, California (Oakiand) + 3050 Leonis Bivd., Los Angeles 58, California + 39 Windsor Avenue, Mineola, L. |. (New York) * 2440 Sixth Avenue So., Seattie 4, Washington 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 363 NOVEMBER 1961 P/A 
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McMorran Memorial Auditorium, Port Huron, Mich. Architect: ALDEN DOW, Midland, Mich, General Contractor: COLLINS & CATLIN, INC., 
Port Huron. Fabricators and Erectors: MAUL MACOTTA CORPORATION, Detroit. 


Exciting new design role for Revere Copper 


Maul Macotta Corporation Panels Feature 
Unusual “Planter” Facade 


To finish off the two entrances of this building, the architect 
could have used any material he wished. But he asked him- 
self what would be the most striking treatment, yet still be 
in keeping with the architecture of the building proper. 

His answer? The unusual “‘planter-type’’ facade you see 
here. It is faced, not with plain copper panels, but with 
embossed panels framed with smooth copper. The attrac- 
tive ‘‘aged”’ effect was secured when the contractor applied 
an artificial patina. 

Practically unlimited design possibilities become avail- 
able when you design with copper, as in this project. So 
easy to work with and form, so versatile in its application 


possibilities, copper offers the architect challenging oppor- 
tunities in design and virtually no limitations on his 
thinking. No wonder it is so practical to “Design with 


copper in mind.” 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mills: Rome, N.Y .; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, 
lil; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Riverside and Santa Ana, 
; New Bedford and Plymouth, Mass.; Brooklyn, 
’; Newport, Ark.; Ft. Calhoun, Neb. Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities 
Distributors Everywhere 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 408 


over a backing of %” light-weight aggregate concrete. Interlocking tongue and 


The two entrances of the building used 5,000 pounds of Revere sheet copper in 
groove joints made of brass strip were installed on all four sides of the panels. 


.032" gauge. 48” x 48” panels were installed by MAUL MACOTTA CORPORATION 
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Trenridge Apartments, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Architects: Sidney W. Campbell and Reginald 
E. Davies. 





Creative use of 
Andersen Windows 
accents entry 
design of 126-unit 
apartment complex 





Stock window units, pro- 
portioned in a two-story 
panel, combine beauty, 
comfort and dependability 





In the new Trenridge Apartments, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, combination Andersen 
casement and picture windows are used to 
complement distinctive styling while add- 
ing extra value for owner and occupants. 


Sy 


ss 


For the owner, these extra-weather- 
tight windows (more than 3 times industry 
standards) will mean significant savings 
in heating and cooling costs . . . and last- 
ing tenant satisfaction. And occupants 
will like the way Andersen wood windows 
provide weathertight comfort the year 
around. (The entire project is equipped 
with Welded Insulating Glass.) 


Andersen’s complete line of windows 
offers maximum design flexibility for your 
next light construction project. There are 
7 kinds of windows, 30 different types, 
and more than 600 cataloged sizes. 


Check Sweet’s File or write for Detail 
catalog and Tracing detail files. Andersen 
Windows are available from lumber and 
millwork dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Andersen \Windowalls 


K OF ANDERSEN CORPORATION 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
BAY PORT, MINNESOTA 


+A 
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NOW! by Waterloo-Anemosiat 


THE FIRST / 


j 


ALL EXTRUDED ALUMINUM > 
TYPE D DIRECTIONAL DIFFUSER | y 


Waterloo’ 
Pewee DE 
Four Way 

Flaw, Snap-in —— 











* EASIEST TO INSTALL 


* ONE-THIRD THE USUAL WEIGHT 
because of aluminum construction 


* LONG-LASTING 


W W ‘ 
aterloo Style DM One Way Flow at cindiiciilnth Tahlia hain 


Bevelled Frame 


* S FRAME STYLES :14 CORE PATTERNS 
All cores removable and interchangeable 








meatal 


Waterloo Style DD Two Way Opposite Flow 
Drop Collar Frame 





Mounting the Waterloo Style DE 
ad ? Four Way Flow Directional Diffuser 
Oe mmm: ° adlid Snap-in Frame 
Waterloo Style DF Three Way Flow 

Flange Frame 





DESIGNED BY WATERLOO 
... pioneer in development of air diffusion equipment 
in EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 


PERFORMANCE PROVED BY ANEMOSTAT 
in the finest laboratories 
in the air conditioning industry 





CATALOG WATE RLOCO 


7-61 
AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST. 


EQUIPMENT 





Waterloo Style DL Two Way Corner Flow 
Lay-on Frame 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. BOX 147, WATERLOO, IOWA 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 4C1 NOVEMBER 1961 P/A 
For more information, circle No. 329 > 
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VICRTEX V.H.F. VINYL 
WALLCOVERINGS « UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


still one of the most popular. Write for sample 
swatches, prices and colorful “Walls of Fame” Bro- 
chure. BNew! The first “Data Book” on SPECIFICATION, 


You'll find Madagaska in hotels, offices, schools, homes, 
hospitals...on walls and furniture...everywhere you 
look. Like the native straw that inspired it, Madagaska 
weaves a magic, tri-dimensional spell of the tropics. SELE 
Amazingly eare-free and virtually indestructible, this able. Write for your copy ToDAY! 


TION AND USE of vinyl wallcoverings now avail 


modern vinyl fabric keeps its 
refreshing good looks for years... ' MI PARY 
eliminates periodic redecoration L.E. CARPENTER & CO PA 

expense. Its range of 40 colors 


matches every decorating mood. BK why Madagaska Empire State Building, New York 1 * LOngacre 4-0080 


: . ye ee : . Mills: Wharton, N.J. ¢ Jn Canada: Shawinigan Chemicals 
...one » firs ‘rtex VEF Origin: Jesigns...18 - aie ; r 
one of the first Viertex ver Original Design i Ltd., Canadian Resins Div., Montreal, Que. & Westen, Ont. 


*vinyl electronically fused Oe All Viertex Fabrics U/L Approved. 
—/ 
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Research House, Flintridge, Calif., constructed with Rilco 
laminated wood beams and columns. Architect: John C. Lindsay, AIA, Los Angeles. 
Contractor: Norwood & DeLonge, San Marino, Calif. 


Kk The design freedom of wood when laminated 

by Rilco is unlimited. Versatile Rilco arches, 

, ‘ Below—Salton Rivera Hotel & Yacht Club, Salton Sea, Calif., 

beams and purlins are easily adapted to any constructed with Rilco laminated wood beams. Architect: 
. . Richard Dorman, AIA, & Associates. Contractor: Noxon Con- 

architectural concept — make dramatic accents struction Co., Los Angeles. 

possible at a surprising low cost. And clients are 

especially pleased with the warm, natural beauty 

of carefully finished Rilco laminated wood struc- 

tural members. « Rilco field sales engineers 

will be happy to consult with you, without obli- 

gation. Write Weyerhaeuser Company, Rilco 

Engineered Wood Products Division, Box B3, 

Tacoma, Washington. District Offices in Lin- 

den, N. J.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn. 


Weyerhaeuser 


RILCO ARCHES 
and BEAMS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 382 NOVEMBER 1061 P/A 
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NEW 
BARRETT 


URETHANE 


ROOF INSULATION 
PROVED TO BE 


TWICE | 


AS EFFICIENT 
AS ITS 

NEAREST 
COMPETITOR! 


And these 7 benefits will tell you why: 1. BARRETT urethane roof insulation has 

a C value of .13* (average values of its competitors range from .27 to .40). 

2. BARRETT urethane is recommended where roof insulation requirements must 

be the best (such as air conditioned, cold storage and electrically heated buitidings). 

3. BARRETT urethane, sandwiched between two Barrett as- 

phalt coated and impregnated base sheets, provides roofers jf lied 
BARRETT DIVISION | hemical 


*insulating efficiency based on 1 inch of foam plus roofing base sheets. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NEW 
BARRETT 


URETHANE 


ROOF INSULATION 
PROVED TO BE 


TWICE 


AS EFFICIENT 
AS ITS 

NEAREST 
COMPETITOR: 


with a walk-on, work-on surface (also, helps the urethane retain its insulating 

value). 4. The only urethane designed for roof insulation. 5. Does not absorb 

water. 6. Won’t bend, buckle, or melt when mopped with hot pitch or asphalt. 

7. Acceptable as a base for Barrett bonded roofs! If interested in free samples 
and more information, write in today! 


HH itxe| 
Nauiecias BARRETT DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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InsideStory — 


of fireproofing building X 
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The principal characters shall remain anonymous because 


we don’t want to get anyone in trouble... especially ourselves 


On a 20-plus story building in the city of X, the archi- 
tect had specified either Type B spray-on fireproofing, 
or Zonolite Mono-Kote for building X. 

The general contractor suggested to the plastering 
contractor that he use the Type B spray-on fireproof- 
ing. So the plastering contractor, eager to oblige, 
ordered a supply of Type B, and his men dutifully 
began to spray it on. 


Now, be it understood that Type B is a respectable 
product, manufactured by one of the giants in the 
field, scientifically tested and all that. You read all 
the time about how good it is. 


Except that the nozzle men spraying the stuff on 
didn’t think so. It didn’t stick to the lower edge of 
the beam flanges. It was hard to build up even to 
%” on the first coat. And there was so much rebound 
that the nozzle men were getting coated as well as 
the beams. 


When the nozzle men threatened to quit, the plas- 
tering contractor decided to try Mono-Kote, though 
the general contractor tried to dissuade him (ver- 
bally; no firearms). 


The nozzle men found that on the first pass, they 
could apply Mono-Kote at least ‘” thick to the beams, 
and a full %” thick to the contour floor. 


Within minutes, Mono-Kote was so firmly set that 
the nozzle men could come back for the second (and 
final) pass to build the coat to the desired thickness. 


The story has all sorts of happy endings. The plas- 
tering contractor was happy because he did a good job 
fast. The general contractor was delighted because 
the work waiting for the fireproofers to finish was 
able to begin sooner than he had planned. Even the 
nozzle men were happy .. . they stayed clean, not 
coated, working with Mono-Kote. 


In many advertisements they are willing to give 


you the name on request if you write in. Not us. Not 
even if you say ‘‘please.’’ No names mean no trouble. 

Story’s over; now for a few more pertinent facts. 
Aside from the speed and excellent application char- 
acteristics of Mono-Kote, you use less material; 1” 
for a three hour fire rating on beams, 14” for a five 
hour rating. 

On your next job, specify what you will or Zonolite 
Mono-Kote. We’ll be happy to take on all comers. For 
complete information about Mono-Kote, write for 
Bulletin PA-53. 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 


135 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 399 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Bronze casement sash—two generations of 
custom-engineered windows by 
4. GENERAL BRONZE (4) 
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When you consider window or curtain wall systems . . . in 
aluminum, bronze or stainless steel . . . think also of the design 
and engineering services only General Bronze can offer you. 
With close to a half-century's experience in architectural metal- 
work and fenestration, GB is uniquely equipped to help you 
realize the benefits and avoid the pitfalls of this highly special- 
ized field. 


For additional information, consult your Sweet's files . . . 


call in the General Bronze representative nearest you... or 
write to: General Bronze Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 100 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows and Doors. 


Television and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELOMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom Fabrication in Steel and Iron. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 344 
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A MAJOR 


BREAKTHROUGH 
IN COOLING & HEATING 


ARKLA’S 


NEW 25-TON 
GAS CHILLER- HEATER 


Here it is—the revolutionary new Arkla 
absorption unit that heats and cools without 
a steam producing boiler or converter. Gas- 
fired burners in the generator section ener- 
gize the system for absorption cooling, or for 
heating. It’s the perfect system for modern 
year ’round gas air conditioning. 


INSTANTLY HEATS AND COOLS AUTO- 
MATICALLY < HEATS WATER WITHOUT 
A BOILER < COOLS WATER WITHOUT A 
COMPRESSOR <q REQUIRES NO LUBRICA- 
TION < SEALED FOR LIFE, REQUIRING 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE <q MAINTAINS 
SAME CAPACITY FOR THE LIFE OF THE 
UNIT q@ HAS NO MOVING PARTS IN THE 
HEATING AND COOLING CYCLE <q FIRST 
MEDIUM OR LARGE TONNAGE AIR CON- 
DITIONER THAT HEATS. 


Truly revolutionary... investigate for your 

next building project the new Arkla DF-3000 

Gas-Fired All Year" Chiller-Heater. 

For details contact your local Gas Company. 

Or write Arkla Air Conditioning Corpora- 

tion, 812 Main Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
American Gas Association 


FOR HEATING & COOLING 
GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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presenting the NEW 


Precedent Collection of Ceramic Mosaics 
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PRECEDENT CERAMIC MOSAICS! 
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54 New Precede 
Clearline* and 
colors, plus 12 
most complete 
mosaics. 


53 New Patterns 
tions of colors, ; 
the widest scope 
wall and floor de: 


Clearer, Purer 
methods give cc 
before achieved. 


Planned Color H 
Precedent colors 
American Olean g 
iteasierto work ou 


Made in Modula 
mosaics are mad 
and 2” x 2” unit 


*Trademark 
q Reproduced full size is 


This same pattern is 
exterior spandrel. (Pla 
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See next page for a few ¢ 









| New 
-EDENT 
MIC MOSAICS 
ter, Purer 
‘Ss, Exciting 
Patterns 


edent Colors—28 beautiful new 
d 14 richly textured Texline* 
12 sparkling Accent colors. The 
ete color selection in ceramic 


erns—completely fresh combina- 
rs, shapes and textures offering 
ope for both interior and exterior 
designs. 


er Colors—new manufacturing 
e colors a purity of tone never 
ed. 


yr Harmony with Glazed Tile—all 
lors are closely coordinated with 
an glazed tile colors, which makes 
k out pleasing color combinations. 


dular Sizes—Precedent ceramic 
ade in modular 1” x 1”, 2” x 1” 
units. 


size is Precedent Texline Blend P21-2178. 
n is illustrated in the photograph of the 
. (Plate 449) 
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a few of the many new Precedent patterns. 
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Typical new Precedent Ceramic Mosaic Patterns 
selected from American Olean’s new Booklet 561 
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Texline Blend P14-2178 Texline Blend P20-2178 


Designer Pattern P6-2280 
NEW TEXLINE BLENDS 


Designer Pattern P2-2424 


NEW DESIGNER PATTERNS 
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Stripe Pattern P34-2395 Stripe Pattern P35-2395 1”x1” Blend Pattern P28-2126 1”"x1” Blend P25-2126 
NEW 1x1 BLENDS* 


NEW PRECEDENT STRIPES* 


Biend P45-31 2"x1" Blend Pattern P50-3191 Block Random P40-7141 
NEW BLOCK RANDOMS* 


NEW 2x1 BLENDS* 


* These patterns are maintained in stock for prompt shipment. They are aur viLe 
designed to blend with American Olean glazed tile colors and with all leading 
bathroom fixture colors merican 
ae ee 
Olean 


Write for new booklets 561 and 562 which show all the Precedent patterns in 
full color and give complete technical information. 
AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY e EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1000 CANNON AVE., LANSDALE, PA.e A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


For more information turn to Reader Service Card, Circle No. 313. 
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Chase Manhattan branch bank in Great Neck, N.Y., by The Architects Collaborative, appears as a concrete pavilion. 


HANDSOME SUBURBAN BANK BY TAC WASHINGTON/FINANCIAL NEWS 


BUSINESS INCREASE FORECAST FOR ’62 ART: FIGURATIVE RENAISSANCE 


HOLFORD’S PROPOSAL FOR PICCADILLY PRODUCTS: MOVABLE WALLS AND SANDWICHES 


PERSONALITIES: CAUDILL, NEWMAN MANUFACTURERS’ DATA 
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INSISTING 

A HARDWOOD 
at SOLO], aah 


THE BEST BUY 


“Our Maintenance Chief says a 
hardwood floor will reduce dust 
problems by 60% and permit cleaner 
premises with less actual labor 
costs. He figures hardwood is a 
must for any food processing plant 
or other operation where sanitation 


THE PRICE”’ is important." 


‘‘Our Personnel Director has 
studies to prove the resiliency of 
hardwood assures employee foot 


IN SPITE OF 





“Our Plant Engineer points out 


that a hardwood floor will outlast 
almost any other—is superior to even 
the newest types of hardened con- 
crete for resistance to wear. It is 
easier to maintain, offers better in- 
sulation, provides a truer base for 
placing machine tools.” 


“Our Materials Handling Engi- 
neer insists no other flooring can 
match hardwood for trafficability. He 
knows substantial savings will be 
realized with less wear and tear on 
equipment. And there’s less noise 
distraction from moving vehicles.” 


comfort, inspires better house- 
keeping, builds company pride 
and morale.” 


“Other manufacturers are agree- 
ing in ever-growing numbers. Note 
the new 120,000 sq. ft. P. Lorillard 
floor in Greensboro, N. C. It's an 
Edge Grain Ironbound* Continuous 
Strip* Hard Maple Floor by Robbins 
Flooring Company.” 


New P. Lorillard floor installed 
by R. L. Dresser, Raleigh, N. C. 
Architect-Engineer, Lockwood- 
Greene Co., New York 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Learn all the pleasant facts on the true cost of hardwood floors. Write for the name of your nearest authorized Ironbound installer, 
to Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City, Michigan, Attn: Dept. PA-1161. 


=} | 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 383 
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Photo: Alexandre Georges 


Chase Manhattan Builds Again: A Pavilion Bank 


GREAT NECK, N. Y. Chase Manhattan 
Bank, which only recently opened its 
huge office tower in the Wall Street 
district (by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill), has followed up with the un- 
veiling of a neighborly new branch 
in Great Neck, a New York suburb. 

Designed by The Architects Collab- 
orative (Benjamin Thompson, Part- 
ner-in-Charge), the branch bank is a 
serene pavilion set in a stand of hand- 
some old trees. Columns and vault 
walls are bush-hammered, white, rein- 
forced concrete, the columns standing 
out from glass walls on the two street 
sides of the corner structure to pro- 
vide a loggia for customers and 
passers-by. The building is set back 
from the street behind a landscaped 
plaza. At the rear of the bank there 
are two drive-in tellers’ booths, con- 
nected with the main building by an 
underground tunnel. Also at the rear 
is a structure housing mechanical 
services, thereby keeping unsightly 
paraphernalia off the roof. 

Ceiling of the gracious main bank- 
ing space is pan-construction-concrete, 
with plastic insets functioning as a 
skylight over the customer writing 
desk. Interior materials are muted 
but warm, including Welsh quarry tile 
for the floors, walnut and birch for 
the counters and furniture, and brick, 
glass, and concrete for the walls. 
Works of contemporary art are fea- 
tured, as in the parent building. TAC 
designed and/or selected all interior 
appointments for the building. At the 
basement level, the loan office sports 
a jaunty multicolored rug and bent 
wood chairs. At this level, also, and 
living up to the bank’s claim for 
community service, is a room seating 
up to 100 people for community activi- 
ties such as meetings, art shows and 
flower shows. 


Skylight over checking desk gives sense of spaciousness to main area. 


Bright rug highlights loan office (above). 


Neat conference room has Breuer chairs. 
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GHADEO AREAS SHOW $$ RISE OVER i96! 


its 
soon) AMAR 


PUBLIC USE 


S$ | MILLION OF WORK IN THE AVERAGE OFFICE 


ft | EMPLOYE IN THE AVERAGE OFFICE 


13.7% Rise in Architectural Business for 1962 


Multi-Residential and 
Commerce Most Active 


Tabulation of the 1152 returns in the 
largest annual business survey P/A has 
ever conducted has been completed, and 
the results show that dollar volume of 
work in the average office to be built 
next year will rise 13.7% over 1961, 
from an average of $5,067,353 to an 
average of $5,863,446. Other indications 
of robust health in the architecturally- 
designed construction market for 1962 
are the facts that only two of the ten 
the North- 


foresee 


major areas of the country 
east and the Central States 
declines in business for next year, and 
that, of the building categories likely to 
increase in the architect’s office in 1962, 
all are basic types: Education, Multi- 
Residential, Single Residential, Public 
Use, Defense, and Recreation. Average 
dollar volume in particular regions is 
rising each year. In the 1960 forecast, 
one region reported less than $1 million 
average of foreseen business; in the 
1961 forecast, the same region reported 
a prediction of less than $2 million; 
in this forecast, not one region expects 


an average dollar volume of less than 
$2,470,000. 

Of the work on the boards of the 
nation’s architects, 67.1% is for private 
clients and 32.9% for public clients. 
Most of the building categories that 
will rise, except for Single Residential 
and much Multi-Residential, are largely 
in the public domain: Education, De- 
fense, Recreation, and Public Use. How- 
ever, many architects comment on the 
rise in private commissions in their 
areas, indicating that this source is still 
the best for new business. Leading 
building categories in separate regions 
(see chart above) are all thriving types, 
two being Multi-Residential, four Edu- 
cation, three Commerce, one Health, 
and one (Alaska-Hawaii) Public Use. 
Also regionally, California-Nevada_re- 
gains the lead average-dollar-volume 
position it lost to the Northeast region 
last year. The leap from 1961’s average 
per office of $5,676,177 to 1962’s average 
of $10,280,597 in this region is largely 
reflected in immense increases in both 
Multi-Residential and Single Residential 
categories. The Northeast region takes 
second place in average dollar volume 
per office, with an almost $8 million 


average on the boards for next year. The 
leader here also is Multi-Residential, 
with Commerce a close second. In the 
Great Lakes region, third in average 
dollar volume, Education, that substan- 
tial building category, leads the field. 
Education also leads in the Northwest, 
North Central and Central States, as 
does Commerce in the Southeast, Texas, 
and the Western Mountain regions. 
Health leads in the Gulf States, and 
the newest reporters, Alaska-Hawaii, in- 
dicate that the Public Use category is 
foremost. 

Of significant interest is the indicated 
increase in Multi-Residential business in 
1962. This category, which was third 
in importance at an average per office 
of $750,120 in the 1961 forecast, reaches 
top place among types of buildings with 
a whopping $1,256,486 average per of- 
fice for the 1962 forecast. Activity in 
this type is up in all but three regions, 
and not impressively down in those. 
Commerce and Education continue their 
substantial positions in the average ar- 
chitect’s business, accounting for 19.6% 
and 17.5% of his dollar volume, re- 
spectively. Buildings for Public Use 
occupy the same position (fourth) in 
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TABLE 1 


Number of firms reporting and 
regional distribution 


Region % of Firms 


Northwest 5 
North Centra 9 
Great Lakes q 
Northeast 

Southeast 

Gulf States 

Central State 

Texas 

Western Mountain 

California-Nevada 

Alaska-Hawai 


Total Returns: 1152 “300.0 





Distribution of 1152 returns follows 
regional spread of past forecasts, 


TABLE 3 


Dollar-volume averages and 
% distribution of work by 
types of buildings in all regions 


$ Volume in 
Average 
Office 


% of Average 
Architect's 
Type Work 


Residential (Multiple 
Commerce 
Education 
Public Use 
Residential 
Health 
Industry 
Religion 
Defense 
Recreation 
Urban Design 
Other 


(Private 


Total (average 


office, all regions) 100.0 $5,863,446 





Multi-Residential will be important in 
1962; also Commerce and Education, 


TABLE 5 


Specialization of architectural firms 
%oof Firms 
Doing Only 


Types of Buildings This Type 


Education 3.8 
Commerce 

Residential 

Religion 

Residentia! 

Industry 

Health 

Public Use 

Recreation 

Defense 


Total 





Specialization has increased by 4%; 
Defense and Recreation are new here. 
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TABLE 2 


Average dollar volume by regions 


Average 


Region $ Volume 


Northwest 
North 


Central 


Texa 
Western Mount 
California-Nevada 


A 


Alaska-nNawa 


National Average $5,863,446 


California-Nevada regains regional 


$ lead; only two re gions may decline. 


TABLE 4 


Activity of architectural firms 
in types of buildings 


% Architect 
Reporting 


Types of Buildings Current Work 


Commerce é 
Education 

Residential (Single 

Religion 

Residential (Multiple 

Public Use 

Health 

Industry 

Recreation 

Jrban 


ther 


Table indicates general nature of 


most practices; Commerce leads. 


TABLE 6 


Sizes of architectural firms 


% of National 
Size of Firm by Number Total 


ver 1 employee 2 


(Total percentage is less than 100% since 


some respondents did not give number of em 


ployees.) 


% of National 
Total 


Size of Firm by $ Volume 
of Work on Boards 

Under $1 million 39.6 
$1-10 million 49.4 
$10-5 million 9.4 


Over $50 million 1.6 


100.0 
By far most firms are small to medium 
sized, account for up to $10 million, 


News 


the hierarchy, with almost the same 


percentage of the architect’s business 
(10.1%) as in the 1961 forecast. Single 
Residential is next, with a healthy in- 
crease over the last forecast (a big year 
for residential construction of all kinds, 
it would seem). Health, Industry, Reli- 
Recreation will ac- 
21.4% of 


0.3% of the 


zion, Defense, and 


count for another business. 
Urban Design, with only 
average architect's business, would seem 
a disappointing category after recent 
emphasis on this topic, such as at the 
Philadelphia AIA Convention; but con- 
sidering that the average dollar volume 
for this new type is 


$43.321, 


not even 


comparatively 
and that most communities have 
badly 
a bright 


started needed renewal 


plans, one can see future for 
Urban Design past 1962. 

The usual healthy percentage of jobs 
in preliminary design and in working 
drawings prevails as in previous fore- 
of the reported work 
built 


work 


casts. Some 53.6% 
preliminary design, to be 
later on in 1962. The rest of the 

16.4% —is in 


consequently scheduled for more imme- 


is in 
working drawings and 


diate construction. 

Specialization seems to have increased 
since the last forecast; a total of 14.78% 
of firms reportedly concentrating on one 
category of building. 

The greatest bulk of architectural of- 
fices in 1962 will, of course, be those 
numbering up to nine employees and do- 
ing up to $10 million in work. The aver- 
staff of 10.9 men and 


1962 amounting to 


age office has a 
has business for 
$5,863,446 (see tables). 

Architects reporting in P/A’s forecast 
feel that by 
to influence practice for good or bad in 


far the most likely factor 


1962 will be the international situation, 


with its possibilities of war, increased 


defense spending, and restrictions on 


materials. Economics and Government 
spending, availability of money, and the 
cost and availability of construction ma- 
terials and labor also loom large in the 
architect’s thoughts of the future. Fac- 
tors expected to influence design in- 
clude, most especially, advances in con- 


followed 
(notably 


crete by rise of 


and 


technology, 
new materials plastics ) 
methods, and modular and factory-built 
components. There seems to be a draw 
between the tendency toward “sensual” 
design and what one respondent called 
“more disciplined creativity.” 

P/A’s prediction for 1962: Despite a 
distressing international picture at the 
moment, architects are busy throughout 
the country, and prospects are bright 


for one of the finest years in memory. 
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ARCHITECT'S 


Design Preserves Gaiety, 
Creates Open Plaza 


LONDON, ENGLAND Following the up- 
roar caused by a developer’s proposal 
Piccadilly Circus a high- 
which would act as a 
huge for illuminated signs 

54, JANUARY 1960 P/A), the noted 
British architect Sir William Holford 
busy devising a plan for the area 
to be submitted to the London County 
Council, arbiter of planning and de- 
the metropolitan area. Follow- 
ing presentation of the plan to 
LCC, William authorized to 
discuss his ideas with owners and de 
the 


erect 


to 
building 


rise 


easel 


got 


Sign in 


Sir was 


velopers of property around 
Circus. 

Holford’s proposal has the twin ad 
vantages of opening up the Piccadilly 


area with a generous pedestrian plaza 


CERMAK ST 
(re-aligned) 


1 hotel, 2 
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PROPOSAL FOR PICCADILLY 


(it is presently worth your life to try 
and reach the Eros statue across Lon- 
don’s swarming traffic), and making 
allowance for the advertising displays 
which give the section much of its 
night-time color. 

The proposed advertising signs 
would be atop an office building on the 
Monico site (whilom scene of the un- 
lamented project which started the 
whole affair), but would not rise 
higher than the parapet of the County 
Fire Office, located where Regent 
Street enters the Circus. The signs, 
interspersed with decorative lighting, 
would be mounted on a treillage over 
cafés and restaurants at the top deck 
of the building. A large hotel would 
span the street behind the gaily roofed 
deck (above). This structure, like 
most of the new buildings in the pro- 
posal, would be open to pedestrian 
traffic at the plaza level. To the right 


of the Eros statue (actually named the 
Shaftsbury Monument), there would 
remain an existing building contain- 
ing two noted stores. Linked to this 
would be the new Criterion Theater, 
some shops, and a tower building con- 
taining offices and apartments. The 
entire main plaza would be raised 
seven feet above street level. Instead 
of the Cockney flower sellers who tra- 
ditionally set up shop on the base of 
the monument (joined, frequently, by 
ladies of another occupation), there 
would be flower shops beneath the 
monument at street level. Another 
feature of the plaza would be a large 
reflecting pool near the new office 
tower. Car parking would be provided 
atop the Monico shops, reached via a 
ramp from the street at the rear. A 
pedestrian bridge over Jermyn Street 
behind the Criterion Theater would 
permit access to the plaza. 


—_————— * 


} 


JERMYN ST. 
bre-aligned) 


parking, 3 offices, 4 restawrant, 5 shopping, 6 signs, 7 plaza, 8 concowrse, 9 theater, 10 “tower bloc: 
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PERSONALITIES 


On assuming his new duties at Rice 
University this fall, William W. 
Caudill announced to the assembled 
students and faculty that he would de- 
liver his commencement address. 


After all, he noted, “Commencement 
means beginning. As the new chair- 
man of the Department of Architec- 
ture at Rice University, I am a com- 
mencer.” Actually, he is no more a 
beginner than Sugar Ray Robinson 
was the latest time he stepped into the 
ring, having been a faculty member or 
visiting critic at Texas A & M, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Washington University, 
North Carolina State, Harvard, and 
Delhi University, Principal of Caudill, 
Rowlett & Scott, with offices in Hous- 
ton, Oklahoma City, and Stamford, 
Connecticut, Bill Caudill is adept not 
only at teaching, but also—as most 
architects know—at designing schools. 
He is past chairman of AIA’s Na- 
tional School Committee and member 
of the National Council on School- 
house Construction and the Adult 
Educational Association of the U.S. 
His firm has designed about 250 
schools of all types, many of them 
award winners, and he is author of 
two books, a research booklet, and a 
film on school design and planning. He 
is a strong believer in the continuity 
of architectural learning. “Though 
you may have decided to take archi- 
tecture only recently,” he told his Rice 
audience, “you have been preparing 
yourselves to be architects from the 
day you first made designs in your 
pablum. . . . The education of an ar- 
chitect is endless. It started long be- 
fore you came to Rice and will con- 
tinue long after you leave.” Echoing 
Neutra’s phrase, “survival through 
design,” he exclaimed, “How wonder- 


ful to have our world designed for 
people to live free from filth and pov- 
erty and free from fear... . The scope 
of design is as broad as the world... 
and... design is the business of the 
architect.” Citing mainly broad aims 
as he took charge of the department, 
Caudill said that his wish is “to teach 
architecture, to create concepts con- 
ducive to better architecture, to the 
application of these concepts by prac- 
titioners, and to produce more creative 
architects.” 


RICHARD L. AECK, Atlanta, returns 
early this month from a trip to Cam- 
bodia, where he worked with the In- 
ternational Co-operation Administra- 
tion to co-ordinate the space needs 
and site plan for a campus develop- 
ment for an agricultural college there 
... Washington University School of 
Architecture has as visiting lecturer 
this fall the Dutch architect ALDO E. 
VAN EycK ... ELMER A. LUNDBERG, 
Director of Architectural Services for 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, was re-elected 
President of The Producers’ Council 
. .. ISADORE and ZACHARY ROSENFIELD 
have been appointed consultants in 
hospital planning to the U.S. Air 
Force for the third consecutive year; 
they also have been named—for the 
second time—observers for UIA at 
the Washington meetings of the Pan 
American Health Organization 


The little black box you see here in 
the hands of Robert B. Newman ac- 
companies him on all trips to indulge 
in what he describes as “one of my 


favorite sports—lecturing.” The box 


is a sound machine, and the reason 
Newman carries it is because he is 
one of the principals of Bolt, Beranek 
& Newman, Inc., the noted acoustics 
consultants. China-born Newman was 
ideally equipped by his education to 
work with architects on acoustics mat- 
ters. He possesses a B.A. and M.A. in 


physics from the University of Texas 
and a M.Arch. from MIT, where he 
now teaches (in addition to lecturing 
all over the place). Newman bemoans 
the architect who thinks that the only 
time acoustics advice is needed is 
when he is designing an auditorium, 
concert hall, or church. “Every build- 
ing project,” he says, “has in it some 
acoustics problems, and... in almost 
every case, attention to these prob- 
lems, either through professional con- 
sultation or through the architect’s 
own understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples involved, results in a_ better 
building.” Anyone who has been in 
a recently completed apartment or ho- 
tel room with their acoustically trans- 
parent partitions (not to dignify them 
with the name of walls) cannot but 
agree with this opinion. The architect 
must have a better knowledge of 
acoustics, Newman believes, and that 
is the point of all his “missionary” 
activity such as lecturing and acting 
as guest editor (aided by Bill Cava- 
naugh of his firm) of the May 1959 
acoustics issue of PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. When this knowledge exists, 
the ideal relationship between archi- 
tect and consultant is possible, he 
says. “Never must the engineer be in 
a position of imposing his will on the 
architect. Rather, it must be a true 
collaboration, founded on mutual re- 
spect and understanding.” 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, was elected 
president of Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts . Dr. A. ALLAN 
BATES is now director of University 
Valley, New York University’s re- 
search and educational center in Ster- 
ling Forest, N.Y.; he was vice-presi- 
dent for research and development for 
Portland Cement Association .. . Re- 
cipient of first grant under newly 
founded James Stewardson Traveling 
Fellowship of New York Chapter AIA 
is EDWARD T. SCHIFFER . . . CARL S. 
MEYER, who received his Bachelor of 
Architecture degree from University 
of Virginia, is now architectural con- 
sultant for Allied Chemical’s Barrett 
Division . .. ALAN B. GLASS of Okla- 
homa State University and SMNEY 
BARRETT of Georgia Tech were the 
winners of the 1961 Lloyd Warren 
Fellowships, Paris Prize in Architec- 
ture, from National Institute for Ar- 
chitectural Education ... Dr. WALTER 
GROPIUS was the first architect to re- 
ceive the Goethe Prize in Frankfurt; 
previous recipients have been Freud, 
Schweitzer, Mann, and Hauptmann. 


Sketches by Roactnin Cotatre' 
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School Notes 


University of Miami School of Engi- 
neering has inaugurated a five-year 
program leading to the Bachelor of 
Architecture degree. Head of the pro- 
gram is Architect James E. Branch. 
. . » Five degrees are currently being 
offered by Columbia University School 
of Architecture, according to Dean 
Charles R. Colbert. They are: Bache- 
lor of Architecture, Bachelor of 
Planning, Master of Science in 
Architecture, Master of Science in 
Planning, and Ph.D.’s in both Archi- 
tecture and Planning. California Arch- 
itect Ernest J. Kump is a professor on 
the staff this year. Specialized pro- 
grams being offered are: Hospitals 
and Public Health Facilities, Design 
and Planning of Educational Facili- 
ties, and Central Business District 


Moses Sees the Pharoah; Heliport and Better Living 





Planning and Design. . . . University 


| of Wisconsin Extension is running two 
| programs of 
| First, November 30 to December 1, is 
| an Engineering Institute of Paints; 


interest to architects. 


second is a Conference on Soil Me- 
chanics and Foundations, December 
14-15. 


| Sheer Masonry Tower 


for Detroit Bank 


Construction will start this fall on a 
26-story tower for the Detroit Bank 
and Trust Company in the heart of 
the city’s financial district. It will 
rise on Fort Street, sharing the block 
between Shelby and Washington 
Streets with a four-story building 
which now houses the bank’s main 


(World's Fair Follies, Cont'd.) 


In case you have been holding your 
breath since reading in last month’s 
P/A NEWS REPORT that Bob Moses may 
get neither Federal money nor a Fed- 
eral exhibit at his forthcoming tribute 
to the design and planning of the 
1930’s (i.e., the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair,) exhale and rest easy. 
After the bill to provide $300,000 for 
study of Federal participation in the 
extravaganza was blocked in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Moses sought and gained a personal 
audience with President Kennedy 
(who had nothing else to think about 
at the time but Berlin and a few other 
details); New York Mayor Robert 
Wagner supplicated Presidential inter- 
vention in a letter; and, when the 
smoke cleared, the President had 
promised to support the measure when 
Congress next convenes. 

Meanwhile, the Fair issued another 
of its glossy reports on doings at 
Flushing Meadow. It showed that, of 
the more than 50 countries and inter- 
national organizations invited to ex- 
hibit, only 12 had selected a site, and 
none had signed leases. Of the 49 
companies and industries listed in the 
brochure as possible exhibitors, 15 
had signed leases. 

Word was released about the same 
time on two projects for the Fair, 
neither of which is likely to become 
the Tour Eiffel of the future (one 
even lacked architectural credits). 

First we have the Port of New 
York-New Jersey Exhibit, to be built 
by the Port of New York Authority. 
It will: (1) have a 120-ft-high heli- 
port; (2) contain the “official World’s 
Fair restaurant”; (3) be supported by 
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four tapering columns containing the 
elevators; (4) be the “Air Gateway” 
to the Fair. This is the one signifi- 
cantly lacking proper credentials. 
Then there is the Better Living 
Building, commissioned by Edward H. 
Burdick Associates, Inc., an exhibition 


management firm, as a rental exhibi- 
tion building for the showing of foods 
and beverages, sports gear, the fruits 
of music and art and publishing, toys, 
hobbies, home building, travel, and so 
on. Better living, it seems, covers a 
lot of ground (except architecture?). 
The hexagonal building will have three 
floors for all this activity, and will 
overlook a triangular pool at a corner 
of the site. Exhibitors tired of better 
living will have a private club for their 
own use on the roof of the structure. 
This one has an architect: John Lo 
Pinto & Associates of New York. 





trust office. Plans are to move the 
bank’s main office into the old build- 
ing and connect the two structures by 
a three-story link so that the com- 
bined street-level areas will form a 
lobby and main banking floor. The old 


building will be extensively modern- 
ized to adapt to these changes. The 
bank will occupy the first ten floors 
of the building. Precast quartz aggre- 
gate panels will form the facade of 
the tower, which will be set back 
from the street on two sides to 
provide landscaped open space. Com- 
pletion is expected by mid-1963. 
Architects and Engineers: Harley, 
Ellington, Cowin & Stirton, Inc.; 
Consulting Architects: Emery Roth 
& Sons. 


Aluminum and Plastic 
Shell House for $3000 


A low-cost shell house has been de- 


signed using aluminum and rigid 
polyurethane foam as structural ma- 
terials and held together by epoxy 
adhesive. The walls are made of 
sandwich panels with a core of poly- 
urethane foam covered on the exterior 
with laminated aluminum, “stucco’’- 
textured and painted, and on the 
interior with phenolic hardboard. 
The roof is a sandwich of 2” poly- 
urethane foam between two layers of 
fiberglass. It is supported by hollow 
fiberglass beams that are held up by 
extruded aluminum posts. No nails, 
screws, or bolts are used in the house, 
which is joined member to member 

Continued on page 66 
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The sure protection and good design of 
CORNELL ROLLING METAL DOORS, GRILLES, SHUTTERS 


win wide acceptance in International Airport & transportation centers 
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BOAC ROLLING STEEL FIRE DOOR 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 332 
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BOAC ROLLING ALUMINUM SHUTTER, MOTOR OPERATED 


STEEL, ALUMINUM, STAINLESS, BRONZE 


ROLLING DOORS: Underwriter’s Labeled & Commercial, Motorized and 
Manual, Rugged & Modern Space-savers of traditional Cornell quality, em- 
bracing advanced features you expect of America's oldest rolling door 
specialist. 

ROLLING GRILLES: Light and airy as a butterfly in appearance, yet they 
give rolling steel door protection. Introduced by Cornell in 1931. 


SLIDING GRILLES: Inexpensive barriers 


in galvanized steel or aluminum, sliding 
around reverse curves, if desired and La h 
nesting to the side. 7 7 
ROLLING COUNTER SHUTTERS: Cor- as 
nell 14" flat slat for counter type open- 
ings. 
INSTALLATIONS: IDLEWILD: Air France, 
BOAC, KLM, Pan American, Central Heat- 
ing, ASPCA, TWA (60 fire doors), North- 
west, Brass Rail, Golden Door, LA 
GUARDIA: American, United, others. 
PORT OF N. Y. BUS TERMINAL: BOSTON, 
Logan Airport; ALABAMA, Birmingham 
Airport, NEWARK, Newark Airport...and 
other important transportation centers. 
Write for 1962 catalog and brochures. 
ASPCA ROLLING STEEL 
DOOR & GRILLE COMBINATION, 
MOTOR OPERATED 


CORNELL rron works, tno. 


Established 1828 
36th Ave. at 13th St., Long Island City 6, N.Y. * STillwell 4-3880 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DIVIDEND ENGINEERING - 


FOR A NEW AIR-CONDITIONED HIGH SCHOOL: $13,950 SAVING ON 
EQUIPMENT; $1,836 FORECAST SAVINGS IN YEARLY OPERATING COSTS 


DIVIDEND ENGINEERING 
DOLLAR-SAVING PROPOSAL 


Cost of Heating 
& Cooling Equipment 


Original Specifications. ... $20,700 
Dividend Engineering 

Specifications $ 6,750 
Predicted Savings $13,950 


Additional Glass & Insulation 
Cost (in place).... $ 8,640 


Net Initial Savings... $ 5,310 





Projected Annual 
Operating Costs 


Original Specifications $16,301 


Dividend Engineering 
Specifications $14,465 


Annual Savings $ 1,836 























MAPLE PARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, North Kansas City School District, Kansas City, Mo., Dr. Ruie B. Doolin, Superintendent 
Architects: Kivett & Myers & McCallum. Mechanical Engineer: W. L. Cassell. 
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AN $8,640 ADDITIONAL INVESTMENT WILL BRING THESE SAVINGS: 


$13,950 ON HEATING- 
COOLING EQUIPMENT 


The cost of construction for this air-conditioned school 
had to be $13 per sq. ft., or less. Original specifications 
called for 34’ of Fiberglas* Roof Insulation, a 312” air 
space in the exterior walls, and plate glass windows. A 
Dividend Engineering analysis showed that increasing 


the roof insulation to 2”, filling the walls with Fiberglas 


Building Insulation, and using heat reducing plate glass 
would produce optimum heat savings. The added eff- 
ciency, obtained at a cost of $8,640, should reduce the 
cost of the heating-cooling equipment by $13,950... 
a net saving of $5,310 in the budget. 


























OWENS-CORNING RESEARCH pioneers new ideas in 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 375 


$1,836 FORECAST SAVINGS 
IN ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 


Dividend Engineering calculations also forecast a $1,836 
saving in the cost of heating and cooling. Without this 
evaluation to point out the “thermo-economic’’ per- 
formance of the building, over $1,800 would be spent 
unnecessarily each year. 

Let us show you how Dividend Engineering forecasts 
significant savings, and makes the comfort and produc- 
tion benefits of year-round air-conditioning economi- 
cally feasible in buildings of every type. For more facts 
about Dividend Engineering, write: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Industrial & Commercial Divi- 
sion, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 














OWENS-(¢ 


FIBERGLAS 


t. Off.) O-C.F. Corp 


OR ue mae © 
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Formal Design for Vermont’s Groves of Academe 


Architect Roland M. Whittier’s design 
for the library of the University of 
Vermont shows a formal building 
posessing a temple-like atmosphere 
appropriate to its use. Rising from a 
low course of stone, the facade will be 
brick, with a large panel of matched- 
surrounding the en- 


grain marble 


trance. Separated visually from the 
building by a band of translucent 
plastic, the roof will appear to hover 
over it. Whittier notes that his office 
uses the modular dimensioning sys- 
tem. “We have used this system for 
years and will continue to use it. It 
has worked very well for us.” 





Crisp Design for Ontario Oil Operation 


For the Ontario regional headquarters 
of Canada’s Imperial Oil, Ltd., John B. 
Parkin Associates of Don Mills, To- 
ronto, has designed a classical white 
temple to business 
three-story building will have an open 
colonnade, to give lightness to the up 
per floors. Exterior will be white, pre- 


cast concrete panels with an aggre- 


First floor of the 


gate of quartz chips. Ground floor will 
accommodate cafeteria and kitchen, 
health center, and mail department, 
while the second and third floors will 
hold sales, administrative, and man- 
agement offices and the electronic ac- 
counting department. The 100’ x 350’ 
building will be surrounded by a land- 


scaped site with parking for 300 cars. | 


| facing of the older structure. 





| Continued from page 62 


with epoxy adhesive. The hollow 
beams can be used as ducts for util- 
ities, or heating and air conditioning. 
Architect: Charles F. Wise; Chemical 
Engineer: Max C. Weiner; Builder: 
Major Realty Corp. 





High Rise for 
San Diego 


Eighteen-story home office building 
for the Home Federal Savings and 
Loan Association in San Diego will 
feature a fireproofed steel frame with 
solar gray glass and anodized alumi- 
num spandrel curtain wall on a 4’-7” 
module. The tower, which will be used 
in connection with an existing, adja- 
cent building, will continue, along its 
main street facade, the travertine 
The 
other entrance will have a 50-ft-wide 
by 32-ft deep entrance court extend- 
ing upward for two floors. Architect: 
Frank L. Hope & Associates. 


AWARDS, 
COMPETITIONS 


National competition has been an- 
nounced for the design of Boston’s 
new City Hall. Program and entry 
forms may be obtained from Lawrence 
B. Anderson, Government Center Com- 
mission of the City of Boston, 1 Church 


| St., Boston, Mass. Preliminary stage 


closes on January 17, 1962. Judges for 
this stage are Architects Pietro Bellu- 
schi, Walter: A. Netsch, Ralph Rapson, 
and William W. Wurster; and Harold 
Hodgkinson, Chairman of the Board, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons. Jury for the final 
stage will consist of these men plus 

Continued on page 70 





MULTICONE BAFFLE One of many innovations in our-new 


Marco collection. Diagonal baffles, plus a perforated casing, 


trap light beams bouncing off sides of reflector. Results: glare 


cut to absolute minimum. Write. for handsome catalog illus- 
trating over 100 new recessed incandescent lighting fixtures. 
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New from Hauserman... 
SOLID WALLS THAT MOVE 
AT A WOMAN'S TOUCH 


Hausermanaged* from layout through lifetime occupancy 


The ultimate in movable walls... Hauserman OPERABLE WALLS. ... solid, 
sound-controlling steel panels that truly are walls when closed, yet glide easily aside 
for compact storage. Hauserman OPERABLE WALLS integrate perfectly with 

all Hauserman Movable Wall systems including new “Signature” and “Delineator” walls. 
>* All are Hausermanaged for life: this means Hauserman people in 19 branch 
offices assist in the floor-planning and specifications, then provide 

single-contract responsibility for the engineering, fabrication, installation and 


relocation, whenever required, of Hauserman Interior Walls. 
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term savings achieved with | THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, 7601 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 

| | 
Hauserman Movable Walls | Please send me literature and specs on Hauserman Movable Walls for my | 
: ; | 
will be sent on request. Also 7 office factory schoo! 
literature on the full line of other | 
Hauserman Movable Walls... | Name Title | 
“Operable,” “Signature,” and 7 Company 
“Delineator.” Mail coupon. as | 
| | 
} City State | 
Re ee eee eo. ee eee Caaete me em oee eee wall 


MOVABLE INTERIOR WALLS sv HAUSERMAN 
The E. F. Hauserman Company « 7601 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio « Offices in 19 Leading Cities and Hauserman, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 350 
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O. Kelley Anderson, President of New | 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 
pany, and Sidney R. Rabb, Chairman | 


of the Board, Stop & Shop, Inc 


Deadline for nominations for the 1962 | 


annual $25,000 R. S. Reynolds Memo- 
rial Award is December 18. Architect 


may be nominated by anyone, includ- | 


the 
receives 


ing himself. Besides 
honorarium, the winner 
original sculpture by a noted sculptor. 

Schools have already received 
of the second Reynolds 
Prize for Architectural 
Preliminary winners from 


notification 
Aluminum 
Students. 


handsome | 
an 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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individual schools must be received at 
the Octagon by January 9, 1962, where 
they will be judged on January 10-11. 
... Time schedule for AIA’s own 1962 
Honor Awards Program is: entry 
slips and fee deadline, November 28; 
deadline for receipt of submissions in 
brochure form, January 19, 1962; 
judgment, January 29-31... . Deadline 
for applying for $5000 Arnold W. 
Brunner Scholarship of New York 
Chapter AIA is January 15, 1962. Ad- 
dress is: 115 East 40 St., New York 
16. Entries for annual awards 
program of Copper & Brass Research 
Association, whose winner gets $500 





Monorail Stations for Century 21 


under construction in Se- 
two monorail terminal-sta- 
next year’s Century 21 
international exposition. The mono- 
rail system will zip visitors from 
downtown Seattle, where there will be 
a station with a barrel-vault roof, to 
the terminal-station at the center of 
the fair in 98 seconds. Vaulted plastic 
roof forms will cover the tracks at the 


Currently 
attle are 
tions for 


exposition end. Both stations will be 
supported on _ reinforced concrete 
piers. Architect is Adrian Wilson & 
Associates, Los Angeles. 

On the East Coast, the New York 
World’s Fair bosses have signed with 
the Greyhound Bus Company to pro- 
vide transportation at the gallimau- 
fry. Same people they used at the 
1939 Fair, of course. 








and a bronze trophy, must be sub- 
mitted no later than March 31, 1962. 
Forms are available from the associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
... Jury for competition to select “Out- 
standing Civil Engineering Achieve- 
ment of the Year” for American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers will meet early 
in 1962. Details from ASCE, 345 East 
47 St., New York 17. 





Tony Armstrong-Jones 
Designs for the Birds 


Antony Armstrong-Jones, husband of 
Princess Margaret, was one of the 
three designers of an aviary for ex- 
otic birds to be built at the London 
Zoo. The 80-ft-high structure will have 
triangular opening at each end cov- 
ered with wire curtains through which 
visitors will pass to an elevated walk- 
way. It will reflect in the waters of 
the Regent’s Canal, on which it will 
be situated. Cedric Price and Frank 
Newby were co-designers. 





De Ville de Luxe for 
Downtown St. Louis 


Newly revised building codes will per- 
mit the construction of the new St. 
Louis de Ville, a luxury hotel, in down- 
town St. Louis. Architect is Colbert- 
Lowrey-Hess-Boudreaux of New Or- 
leans, who performed same service for 
the Crescent City’s Motel de Ville. 
(Partner Colbert is Dean of the School 
of Architecture at Columbia Univer- 

Continued on page 74 


For more information, circle No. 374> 














NEW FROM NORTON! 


DOOR CLOSERS WITH ANODIZED 
ALUMINUM COVERS 


BRIGHT BRASS DULL BRONZE 


CLEAR ALUMINUM 


NORTON’S SERIES 7000 CLOSERS 
*) OFFER A PALETTE OF COLORS 


al IN A WIDE CHOICE OF FINISHES 


Per 
Match or contrast the doors, hardware, 
walls, panelling or color in your next 

building. You have the choice with Norton’s Series 7000 

closers. Anodized aluminum covers to match door hardware. 

Wood covers to match the wood of doors and room a 

panelling. Primed metal covers to be painted to Ss 
zz 


match or contrast with room decor. a 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Iilinois 















Norton's wide choice of colors and finishes 


provides Complete Anchitectural Compatibility be 


SERIES 7000 DOOR CLOSERS OFFER STYLING, ; 
COMPACTNESS AND DOOR CONTROL IN A SELECTION 
OF COVERS TO COMPLEMENT YOUR BUILDING DECOR. 





APPLICATION: Only Norton's Series 7000 assures you of a perfect match 
between door and closer throughout your entire building. Norton's 7000 Series 
door closers are ideally suited for any wood or metal door where complete 
architectural compatibility is a requirement. Norton's Series 7000 door closers 
assure you of beautiful installations that complement their surroundings. 


TO MATCH DOOR HARDWARE: Series 7000's newest style feature is 
anodized aluminum covers to match door hardware. Available in bright brass, 
dull bronze and clear aluminum. 


UOnesOLed Buocle ino sees 


TO MATCH WOODEN DOORS: Series 7000 is available covered with 
almost any wood that grows on the face of the earth. Supplied in 6 wood 
covers from stock and over 67 native or exotic woods on special order in natural 
form to be finished with the doors or room paneling. 


TO MATCH OR CONTRAST METAL DOORS: Series 7000 is supplied 
with a sprayed aluminum metal cover that can be painted on the-jebte-match 
or contrast building decor. ; 
SPECIFICATION: Closers for___interior and/or exterior doors shall.be , 
full rack-and-pinion type with aluminum case or shell. Closers will be gu ace- § 
mounted and shall project less than 2 inches from the door. Hydraulic liquid * 
shall be non-gumming and non-freezing. Closers shall be equipped with two 
key-operated regulating valves for individual control of closing and latching 
speeds. Regulating valves shall be accessible from the top of closer only and 
shall be completely unobtrusive. Closer shall be enclosed in a cover (of__ 
anodized aluminum to match door hardware) (with a lamination of___wood 
bonded to its exterior surface) (of sprayed aluminum metal. Cover to be 
painted__.) 
Successful bidder is requested to have a factory representative inspect and 
properly adjust each closer at completion of job. Closer to be Norton Series 
7000 (7000W , 7000A), P-7000 (P-7000W, P-7000A), or equivalent. 


Norton's 7000W closer covered with cherry wood to match the 
wood of door and room. This is at Christ Community Hospi- 
tal, Oak Lawn, Illinois. Architect: Burnham & Hammond. 
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* GR 92" L008 GPENMING 92" 200k QAEMING 
SERIES No. 7000 REGULAR ARM~ 
MAX. DOOR SIZE CATALOG NUMBER OF CLOSER 
WOOD OR METAL RECOMMENDED* 
INTERIOR] EXTERIOR U 


IN- | OUT- | REGULAR] 90° TO 180°] 90° TO 135 
SWING] SWING ARM REG. H.A. [REG F.L.HA 
T 7002 7002-4 7002-FL 
7003. | 7003-H | 7003-FL 
7003. | 7003-MH | 7003-MFL } 
7004 7004-H | 7004-FL 
7005 “7005-4 | 7005-FI 


SERIES No. P-7000 PARALLEL ARM* 


CATALOG NUMBER OF CLOSER 
RECOMMENDED* 








MAX. DOOR SIZE 
WOOD OR METAL 
INTERIOR | EXTERIOR 
OUT 
SWING 


APPROX 

SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 
(LBS.) 
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SHIPPING 

WEIGHT 
(LBS.) 
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90° TO 180 
PAR. H.A 


P-7002-H 
P-7003-H 
P.7003-MH 
P-7004-H 
P-7005-H 


PARALLEL 90° TO 180 
ARM PAR. F.L.H.A 
P-7002-FL 
P-7003-FL 
P-7003-MFL 
P-1004-FL 
P-7005-FL 
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“A" for anodized covers. 
To see samples and get 
complete details contact your AUTHORIZED NORTON REPRESENTATIVE 


NEW YORK, Long Island City 
Harry Gildersieeve 

41-22 27th Street 

EXeter 2-3007 


NEW YORK, Pittsford 
R. L. Sears 

14 Buttermilk Hill Road 
LUdiow 6-5221 


OHIO, 

Cleveland Heights 18 
van Deiden, Inc. 
2000 Lee Rd., FA 1-5062 


PENNSYLVANIA, Laverock, 
Philadelphia 18 


*Add suffix ‘‘W" for wood covers and suffix 


or write direct 


TEXAS, Dallas 19 
S. H. Kemp Co. 
2808 Oak Lawn 
LAkeside 5955 


KANSAS, Shawnee Mission 
B. E. Ericsson 

5316 Canterbury Road 
SKyline 1-3030 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Dedham 

John N. Tweedy Co. 

P.O. Box 426, 4 Pearl St. 

DAvis 6-5033 


MICHIGAN, Detroit 4 

M. C. Stebbins and Sons 
8349 Joy Road 

TExas 4-2931 


MINNESOTA, 


FLORIDA, Sarasota 
E. B. Taylor 

878 Siesta Drive 
924-4050 


GEORGIA, Vienna 
W. C. Fokes 
c/o Roy C. Joiner Co., 4831 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 26 
K. L. Kaericher 

1205 W. Sherwin Ave. 
SHeldrake 3-6035 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 40 
E. P. Meister 

c/o Windale Hotel 
6019 Winthrop Ave. 
LOngbeach 1-2840 


ARIZONA, Phoenix 
N. B. Thayer 

P. O. Box 3673 
7215 N. First Place 
ALpine 8-2693 
TEXAS, Houston 19 

J. R. Hudnall 

5203 Pine Forest Road 
MOnroe 7-2133 


CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles 26 
W. H. Steele Company 
1612 W. Beverly Bivd. 
MAdison 4-3243 


CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco 3 
A. D. Troyer 
Norton Pacific Sales Co. 
681 Harrison St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
B. F. Hamilton 
Room 704— 

1507 M St., N.W. 
ADams 4-2442 


Glz ‘ON F114 VIV 


EXbrook 2-5663 
COLORADO, Denver 3 


Architectural Hdw. Saies Co. 


1657 Penn St., AL 5-7694 
Litho in U.S.A. 10-61 


INDIANA, Evansville 14 
oley W. Gudeel 

P.O. Box 2148, Station D 
GReenleaf 6-3451 


White Bear Lake 10 
P. D. Shirley and Assoc. 
P.O. Box 28 
GArden 9-7052 


H 


. Van Horn 


Van Horn Assoc. 
7808 Conwell Road 
AD 3-4316 


WASHINGTON, Seattle 99 
F. J. Brodel 

401 Elliott, West 

ATwater 3-7201 
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New Appropriations Benefit Construction 


The effect of the 
largest peacetime 
appropriations in 
history probably 
will be the most 
important single 
result of the first 
session of the 
87th Congress. 

More than half 
of the total of $93 
billion appropri- 
ated by the law- 
makers was spe- 
cifically tagged 
for defense. But 
Halmos, Jr. there’s little doubt 

that it will gener- 
ate new construction work of all types 
as new plants are added to back the 
national defense effort. 

It should provide a welcome boost 
for the private sector of the construc- 
tion economy, where planning by pri- 
vate industry has been slowing down 
somewhat over the past several weeks. 

Earmarked for construction only 
was a little over $7 billion of the to- 
tal Federal appropriations—just about 
what was predicted in P/A when the 
session started. 

Biggest share of that money (nearly 
$5 billion) is in general public works 
—rivers, harbors, flood control, and 
irrigation—and for military construc- 
tion ($1.2 billion). 

The rest divides into areas of in- 
terest to architects: $150 million (over 
two years) for airport aid; $213 mil- 
lion for the General Services Admin- 
istration for public buildings; $76 
million for Veterans’ hospital con- 
struction; $195 million for Atomic 
Energy Commission construction; 
$13.5 million for urban planning 
grants; and $35 million for senior 
citizens’ housing loans. 

The appropriation figures take no 
account of new loan authority and 
funds assigned to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for planning 
advances and loan and grant pro- 
grams, the $200 million for the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration under 
the new housing bill, and the nearly 
$3 billion that wiil flow into the na- 
tional highway program from the sep- 
arately financed Highway Trust Fund. 


a 
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Tight Fists on Capitol Hill 


Over-all, Congress produced few sur- 
prises—except possibly the greater- 
than-expected strength of its conserv- 
ative bloc—and made almost no vital 
changes in existing laws, 

It refused most proposals for what’s 


been termed “back door” spending (di- 
rect draw on the Treasury without 
Congressional action) in such meas- 
ures as the foreign aid, airport, and 
public works bills; blocked what it 
considered a “public power” push for 
a $95-million steam generator at 
AEC’s Hanford works, but permitted 
(under some limitation) public con 
struction of power lines for the Upper 
Colorado project; made some relative 
ly minor changes (as far as construc- 
tion is concerned) in labor’s pay 
scales. 

Real. shocker was the complete loss 
of almost all school construction pro- 
posals—and much of that could be laid 
to bad generalship, plus deeper un- 
derlying issues, 

As far as professionals were con- 
cerned, the Congressional session pro 
duced almost nothing. 

Left for consideration next year 
were such things as tax relief for self 
employed persons, upgrading of tech- 
nical employees of the Government, a 
raise in per diem pay for consultants, 
establishment of a Department of Ur 
ban Affairs, and several others 


Short Shrift for Pros 


There were some disturbing develop 
ments, too, even though architects 
were left out of them by name. 

These were the continuing disclo 
sures of irregularities (to say the 
least) in the highway and defense 
programs, which began to invlove pro 
fessional people—or at least people 
with professional titles—as they went 
along. 

The general atmosphere was one of 
increasing suspicion of professionals 
and it was evidenced (among other 
things) by the hiring by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of a five-man inves- 
tigating corps (all ex-FBI or Treas- 
ury agents) to check into the highway 
program. 

Coupled with the continuing lack of 
understanding of the professional] at- 
titude against bidding, for instance 
these developments promised a con- 
tinuing rough time in the next session. 


Planning Proponents 


The over-all problem of city planning, 
both in the capital and elsewhere, be- 
gan to occupy more attention with 
Congress out of town. 

In Washington itself—a city al- 
ready in the midst of a major office, 
hotel, and Government building boom 

-the National Capital Planning Com- 


mission was studying a proposa! to 
“honeycomb” the city with Federal 
buildings, rather than concentrate 
these structures in the central area. 

And Washington figures had some 
thing to say about general planning: 
New Jersey’s Senator Harrison A 
Williams told a local conference that 
the “look-alike house on the 60 foot 
lot’? was the principal cause of the 
present-day urban sprawl and its at 
tendant problems. (Williams was a 
supporter of moves to provide Federal! 
money for the purchase of “open 
space” lands to separate built-up areas 
around urban areas.) 

The Senator’s comment was backed 
up strongly by a study released by 
the Urban Land Institute, which 
found that most residential zoning 
ordinances in the U.S, are “based on 
a false premise.” 


FINANCIAL 


The promised inflow of new Federal 
money for construction work will be 
a welcome addition to a construction 
economy that is running strong—but 
not at full capacity. 

Most indicators continued to show 
uptrends: housing, for instance, was 
up by about 2000 units (to 129,200 
starts) in August, but indicated a 
slight slowing in the rate of increase 

However, the housing market was 
stronger than it looked on the basis 
of “new starts”: FHA said the annual 
rate of applications on new homes rose 
in August for the fourth consecutive 
month, and secondary mortage mar 
ket prices on FHA new home mort 
gages dropped 0.1 of a point in the 
same month, indicating further easing 
of money markets. 

Business investment in new plant 
and equipment was at a cyclical low 
(of $33.5 billion) in the second quar 
ter of the current year, though busi 
nessmen expected the rate to rise in 
the last two quarters. 

P/A’s own indicators showed a 
steady trend: Electric utilties re- 
ported plans for $630 million’s worth 
of work (extending into 1964); gas 
utilities reported $111.6 million of con- 
struction plans for the remainder of 
1961. 

And the Investment Bankers Asso 
ciation reported that bond elections 
for a total of $1.7 billion of construc- 
tion money were scheduled to be held 
between October 1961 and November 
1962. Biggest share of these was to 
finance water, sewer, and other mu- 
nicipal utility construction; next big- 
gest was for port and airport work. 





Bulletins 


Continued from page 70 

sity The reinforced concrete struc- 
ture will be sheathed in precast con- 
crete panels having an aggregate of 


multicolored quartz crystals, The proj- 


ect will contain 226 rooms, with pro- 


visions for 233 cars. The structure will | 


be built in an E-shape, facing a main 


boulevard. A swimming pool and ice- | 


skating rink will be in courts situated 


one level below the street for privacy; | 
| of disasters such as fire and storm that 
in warm weather, accommodating a | 
| operable (in which case the portable 


the rink will become a reflecting pool 


portable cocktail island reached by a 
bridge. Portions of the hotel will be 


six stories high, with the lower three | 
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CO-OP WITH A VIEW PLANNED FOR PITTSBURGH 


Spectacular views of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle, the rivers, and neigh- 
boring areas will be enjoyed by own- 
ers of apartments in 1000 Grandview 
Avenue, a proposed apartment build- 
ing atop Mount Washington. The build- 
ing, designed by Tasso Katselas, will 
contain 70 one-, two-, and three-bed- 
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levels reserved for parking. Structural 
Engineer: Ogle-Rosenbohm & Associ- 
ates; Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neer: DeLaureal & Associates. 





New Way to Keep Money 
in Circulation 


A portable bank for use in the event 
render standard banking facilities in- 


unit could be rushed to the scene and 
hastily erected) has been devised by 
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room apartments. With a structure of | 


reinforced concrete, it will be sup- 
ported on concrete caissons drilled 
about 30 ft into the mountain. The 
owners are considering the inclusion 
of a large fall-out shelter for tenants. 
Exterior will be brick and glass, with 
generous balcony space. 





Long-Awaited Opening for Pittsburgh Dome 


The pride of the steel industry, Mitch- 
ell & Ritchey’s Pittsburgh Public Au- 
ditorium, has had its long-awaited ded- 
ication, and was attended by Governor 
David L. Lawrence and Mayor Joseph 
M. Barr, plus countless lesser officials. 
First shown by P/A in January 1951 


(p. 67), the dome underwent a number 
of revisions over the years, but re- 
tained the basic concept of a stainless- 
steel, retractable-roofed structure cov- 
ering an area adaptable for everything 
from symphony performances to the 
“Tce Capades”. 








Industrial Designer Henry Dreyfuss 
The L-shaped structure, which is 
30’ x 30’, knocks down, thus allowing 
it to be transported on trucks. Employ- 
ing three tellers, it can offer all regu- 
lar banking services. Unit is also suit 
able for use at fairs and expositions 





Resort Plans? 


E. M. Abraben, author of the forth 
coming Reinhold book on design and 
planning of resorts, tells P/A that 
plans, renderings, and photographs of 
resorts, resort hotels, and resort city 
planning will be accepted until Janu 
ary 15, 1962, and considered for pub- 
lication in the book. 


Wright on Wax 


During one of his stays at his New 
York stamping grounds, the Hotel 
Plaza, Frank Lloyd Wright was beard- 
ed in his den by the ebullient gir! 
owners of Caedmon Records and pre- 
vailed upon to fill two sides of a long- 
playing disc with his observations on 
architecture, planning, and life in gen- 
eral. The record is now available from 
Caedmon, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
1, for $5.95. 


CALENDAR 


National Conference of American In- 
stitute of Planners is in Detroit, No- 
vember 26-30, at Statler Hilton Hotel. 
. . . Theme for 1962 National Engi- 
neers’ Week, February 18-24, will be 
“Economic Growth Through Profes- 
sional Engineering.” .. . March 19-21 
will see National Electric Comfort 
Heating Exposition and Symposium at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. ... Mu- 
seum of Modern Art will be scene of 


| five programs arranged by New York’s 


Architectural League. Subjects and 
dates are: “The Transformation of 
Park Avenue,” November 16; “How 
Money Designs the City,” December 
7; “The Laws of the Asphalt Jungle,” 
February 8; “The Present Without 


| Past or Future,” March 15; and “The 


Ideal City,” April 19. 
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For 
DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS 


on GROUNDING... 


ask ARROW-HART! 


To insure safe utilization of electric power, the National Electrical 
Code now requires the use of grounding devices for many types of 
installations. As a result, selecting and specifying the proper grounding 
devices has become a problem of increasing importance for architects 
and engineers. 


A pioneer in the field of grounding, Arrow-Hart produces broad lines 
of grounding type wiring devices—including many devices developed 
expressly to meet architectural requirements. Arrow-Hart is a logical 
source for grounding type wiring devices—and for down-to-earth 
answers to help solve specification problems. 


For knowledgeable assistance with your specification problems, phone 
the Arrow-Hart Branch Office nearest you and ask an Arrow-Hart 
Wiring Device Specialist to call. For a clear explanation of the new 
Code requirements, send now for your free copy of the Arrow-Hart 
Circular ““GROUNDING FACTS.” Write today to: Department PA, 
The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 103 Hawthorn Street 
Hartford 6, Connecticut. 


ARROW HART 
ually since (890 


WIRING DEVICES APPLIANCE SWITCHES 
MOTOR CONTROLS ENCLOSED SWITCHES 


No. 5725: 20 Amp., 


No. 5278-WP: 

15 amp., 125 Volt 
Weatherproof Male 
Motor Plug Base 

For applications such as 
heater blocks and re- 
frigeration units on 
trucks as well as other 
equipment in exposed 
locations, 


for more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 321 


No. 5754: 4-Wire 

50 Amp., 125/250 Volt 
Receptacle with 5740 
Weatherproof Enclosure 
Widely used for kitchen 
equipment, truck docks, 
dairies and mobile home 
facilities. 


125 Volt Duplex 
Grounding Receptacle 
Ideal for typewriters, 
computers and other 
office machines. Pre- 
vents accidental plug-in 
of lower rated, conven- 
tional appliances. 
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NEW MODULAR GRILLE SYSTEM 
sn TEE cscs ene 


Panels of 
Irvico 
“Aluminum 
Gridsteel” 
8’0” high, 
3’0” wide 
in modern 
furniture 
showroom, 





* can be erected 
by anyone 

* and repositioned at will 

* without leaving marred surfaces. 


Irvico introduces the “UNIPOLE” Modular System to 
satisfy the growing popularity of open grille work 

for functional and decorative use by architects 

and interior designers. 





The system saves time and cost in installation. 
It can be erected by anyone with a screwdriver 
and tape measure. 


A simple pressure device between floor and ceiling 
permits installation or repositioning without marring 
surfaces. A wide range of grille types and sizes 
are available in colors. They can be attached 
to four sides of the “UNIPOLE”, permitting 
the grille panels to radiate at 90°. They may 
Magiac ening also be arranged in a continuous run. 


imaGieeegih 


Special sized 
modules available. 
aveonen 
“eee Write for Unipole particulars 
and Ornamental Grille literature. 


IRVING SUBWAY 
GRATING CO., Inc. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE GRATING INDUSTRY 
Offices and Plants at 


50-41 27th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
1841 10th ST., OAKLAND 20, CALIFORNIA 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 355 


FIGURATIVE 
RENAISSANCE 


The upswing in popularity of figura- 
tive and semifigurative art that has 
been gaining impetus in the past year 
and a half (prodded along by John 
Canaday, art critic of The New York 
Times), continues with the first gal- 
lery exhibits of the fall season. 
Bernard Reder, subject of a giant 
show at the Whitney Museum, is also 
enjoying a large exhibit of his draw- 
ings, lithographs, and woodcuts at 
World House Gallery. Many of his 
fantastic images come off, but, as in 
the case of the Whitney show, there 
seems to have been insufficient editing 
and uneven selection of the works ex- 
hibited. The woodcut shown is “Giant 


Escaping the Flood.” (For another 
view of Reder, see p. 232.) 

Max Ernst, who was given a show 
at the Museum of Modern Art last 
year, is having an impressive exhibit 
of 75 works at the Bodley Gallery. 
The pieces date from 1919 to 1960, 
and include works from his Dadaist 
period plus a group of tiny paintings 
(smallest is 4%” square) illustrating 
his poem “Sept Microbes.” Shown 
here is the 1949 collage “Skull.” 














Continued on page 81 
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After 21 years of wear, these hospital windows with 
Schlegel weatherstripping still operate perfectly 


Let the wind blow, the rain spatter, the snow freeze. The Schlegel 
weatherstripping in these Adlake windows keeps the weather 
outside . . . where it belongs. 

The windows were installed in a wing of one of the leading 
hospitals in Rochester, New York, in 1940, and they still operate 
smoothly and efficiently. They continue to seal out weather 
effectively despite the wing’s exposure to prevailing north- 
westerly winds, rain and snow. 


LONG-LASTING. Schlegel weatherstripping is made to last as F - 
long as your windows and doors. For extra durability, each pile Eses- 

fiber is interwoven through a strong fabric backing to insure 

permanent trouble-free operation. bri sieny en ig in Rochester, N. Y., was con- 
For tight, waterproof sealing, the pile is dense and silicone treated. 


h\torct n that'< ont ry th and 


For ease of operation, only resilient natural fibers are used. for protection tha 
For choice, a wide variety of pile heights and types is available. A , 
egal ten aaa me Sehlegel! iii 
Schlegel’s unique weatherstripping experience and engineering ~ Midi 
facilities are at your disposal. For more information on Schlegel WOVEN PILE WEATHERSTRIPPING 


Woven Pile Weatherstripping, send us your specifications, or SCHLEGEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ask for our catalog. P. 0. Box 197, Rochester 1, N. Y. in Canada: Oakville, Ontario 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 386 
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SURE, WE CAN LEAVE THE 
REINFORCEMENT OUT OF THE ROOF DECK 
(HAVE A CIGAR). WHO'S TO KNOW? 
AFTER ALL, YA’ CAN‘T SEE REINFORCEMENT. 
SO WELL SAVE A FEW BUCKS 

(HAVE A CIGAR). 
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| MEAN, LOOK AT THIS 
ROOF DECK HERE. WE LEFT THE 
REINFORCEMENT OUT OF IT. 
SO IT DEFLECTS A LITTLE, SO WHO 
CARES? (HAVE A CIGAR). 





YOU CANT GETAN HOURLY FIRE 
RATING WITHOUT REINFORCEMENT? 
DON’T BE SUCH A 
WORRY WART. HOW MANY 
BUILDINGS BURN DOWN? 





CRACKS ? THEY ALL CRACK. 
THESE CRACKS JUST HAPPEN 
TO BE BIGGER. BUT SO WHAT ? 

(CAREFUL, DON’T GET 
YOUR FOOT CAUGHT). 





LISTEN, STOP WORRYING, WHAT 
DO YOU NEED IMPACT RESISTANCE FOR? 
WHO COMES UP HERE BUT BIRDS ? 
BESIDES ITS GOT ENOUGH IMPACT RESIST- 
ANCE WITHOUT REINFORCEMENT. LOOK, 
I'LL SHOW YOU. 
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This advertisement published in the interest of people 


who want a roof over their heads, not around their ears. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF KEYDECK 
For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 357 
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WHY DOESNT 
SOMEONE 
SAVE ME FROM 
MYSELF? | 


° 





News of Art 
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Continued from page 76 the air near Smith’s studio in upstate 

At the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, the | New York. 
bronzes of Elisabeth Frink display the 
human figure and animals in terms of 


molten virtuosity. The sculptures, 


— 
. 
os 


en ees 


such as “Fallen Man,” shown here, 
convey a feeling of inner vigor. 

In the mood of atmospheric realism, 
Thomas Yerxa at the Janet Nessler 
Gallery presents observations of city 
and country scenes focussed just in 
dividually enough to remove the pic- The painted steel sculptures by | 
ture-book peril latent in representa- | David Smith at the Otto Gerson Gal- | 
tional painting of this kind. Pictures | lery, although not in the “figurative” | As a footnote to the rise of the 
like “Courtyard” and “Gingerbread | genre, do include two pieces which | figurative school, one of New York’s 
Porch” make one wish the artist | may be Smith’s tip of the hat to the | newest galleries, the Kingworthy, re 
would concentrate further on archi new mode. They are “Ninety Father” | cently opened with the intention of 
tectural themes. and “Ninety Son,” shown here taking | showing “figurative works of art.” 











“this ts the new DUK-IT WALL URN 


McDonald craftsmen, working in metal, wood, and 
leather, will gladly contribute to your interior 
design ideas with modern Wall Urns, Floor Urns 


m DESIGNED BY SELJE & BOND 


A NEW SERIES OF FIBERGLASS 
SEATING CATALOG on REQUEST 


ME COSTA MESA FURNITURE COMPANY i 
1040 NORTH OLIVE ST. [ANAHEIM 7, CALIFORNIA 


© 








Just Check and Mail Coupon Below l A DUK-IT Rectangular 
1 . 
McDONALD PRODUCTS CORPORATION aie Str ana Sst 
252 Duk-It Building, Buffalo 10, N. Y. Choice of finishes to 
C) Have representative call I match decor 
([) Send illustrated literature | B NEW! DUK-IT is intro- 
_ § ducing a complete line of 
| excitingly-designed Plant- 
ers. Select from beauti- 
fully-finished wood or 
| practical Formica cases. 
i 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 365 








For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 410 
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Wood Paneling 
at its Best 


7 ] 
STAIN® > 

















Installation in Wyeth Laboratories plant near Radnor, 
Pa. Specifications prepared by the Wyeth Engineering 
Department. 








Bally pre-fab walk-ins 
all-metal coolers and freezers 


Sectional construction! Expandable 
any time! Costs less than built-ins!* 
Newest concept in refrigeration storage 


incharect: Groen. tke aa makes construction of “‘built-ins’’ on the 


Asso., Seattle, Wash. 7 aii job obsolete. Precision made pre-fab sec- 
cen” wore Stare eay (AE Rf tions permit installation anywhere, any 
“@n-iaterior paneling. ae | 

“iy 4 size, any shape. Easy to increase in size or 
disassemble for relocation. Aluminum or 
galvanized steel are standard finishes. 
This inviting interior gains much of its warmth and Stainless Steel and acid-resistant Porcelain 


beauty from woodwork carefully selected and prop- also available. All finishes remain sanitary 
erly finished. The architect achieved the desired effect : 
with cedar paneling and woodwork finished with ... Odor-free .. . rodent and vermin proof. 
Cabot's Stain Wax. End result — a pleasing, protec- 
tive stain finish, enhanced wood grain, the soft lustre , 
of a wax. Cabot's Stain Wax, easy to apply and Free architect’s fact file... 
economical, is suitable for all types of wood. Includes guide for specification 
writers .. . 16-page Walk-In book 
. . . portfolio of 48 installation 


Cabot’s Stain Wax ; = : drawings and specifications. Also 
: ~ . included is a Walk-In description 


in ELEVEN a ™ form to request plans and spec- 
ifications from Bally engineers 


appealing colors, E ws | for individual installations. Write 
on your company letterhead to 


WHITE and sir W Department PA. 
NATURAL | a See Sweet's File section 26a/Ba. 


i 





*Based on cost scales in Metropolitan areas. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
1128 S. Terminal Trust Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send color cards on Cabot's Stain Wax. 


Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. 
Bally, Pennsylvania 








a 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 328 For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 324 
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Movable Acoustical Wall from 3 Years Research 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Climaxing a three- 
year period of research and develop- 
ment, the E. F. Hauserman Company 
recently announced a movable, acous- 
tical wall system called “Operable 
Wall.” Although the system was de- 
signed primarily for schools, it is 
equally suitable for other institutional 
and commercial applications. 

Operable Wall steel- 
faced panels with rock-wool sound in- 
sulation core and continuous neoprene 
gasketing at perimeters and _ panel 
joints to eliminate sound seepage. 
When fully opened, the wall has a 


consists of 


fixed, permanent appearance. It slides 
on a hanger assembly employing nylon 
rollers, and is kept sturdily in place 
when open by a stainless steel floor 
guide. A communicating end panel 








permits access between divided areas 
If desired, chalkboard and tackboard 
work surfaces can be applied to the 
panels, which are manually operated, 
obviating mechanical breakdowns. A 
30-ft wall system will stack in an area 

less than 2 ft deep 
Full-scale, carefully conducted tests 
have shown that Operable Wall has an 
over-all average of 39 db sound reduc- 
tion, and 42 db sound reduction in 
the speech privacy range. The E. F 
Hauserman Co., 5711 Grant Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
On Free Data 


Card, Circle 100 


NEW “SANDWICH” ORDER: PLASTIC ON CONCRETE 


BELLEVUE, WASH. The new factory re- 
cently erected here for United Con- 
trol Corporation features a _ tilt-up 
wall panel system utilizing interior 
and exterior concrete slabs sandwich- 
ing cores of foamed plastic insulation 
board. The plant was designed by 
Kirk, Wallace, McKinley & Associates. 

The panels were fabricated on the 
job site, and are of two sizes: 9’ x 12’ 
and 22’ x 12’. Interior and exterior 
concrete slabs are each 134” thick, 
and the plastic inner core is 11%” 
thick. Cores are made from “K- 
Thermo” board manufactured by 
Kirkland Industries, using Koppers 
“Dylite” expandable polystyrene. 

Wooden forms for panels were laid 
on completed plant floor, reinforcing 
steel was placed, and the inside face 
of the panel poured (right). While 
this was still soft, cores were placed 
firmly for good adhesion. More re- 
inforcing steel was then placed and 
the outerface poured. Insulation board 
was kept back 6 to 8 in. from the 
edges of the panels so that the con- 
crete joined and sealed the insula- 
tion. Koppers Co., Inc., 430 Seventh 
Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 101 
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Teaching by Tape 


This complete “Tape Teaching Labo- 
ratory” at Dominican College, Racine, 
Wis., answers all requirements of tape 
teaching: listen, listen-respond, and 
listen-respond-record, Included are 3 
booths, 4 “Ekotape 322” recorders, 
plus a turntable (upper left) for 
special disc recordings. Control center 
can be operated by one or two in- 
structors, depending on need and on 
languages taught. All Webster com- 
ponents are engineered and produced 
within its own organization to sim- 
plify both installation and mainte- 
nance. Webster Electric Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
On 


Free Data Card, Circle 102 


Do-It-Yourself 
A-V Presentations 


New “Audio Graphic System” pro- 
vides a synchronized sound-and-slide 
presentation; one of its chief advan- 


is the ease with which offices 
prepare their own audio-visual 
Recording is done on the 
basic unit, and a 35 mm camera is 
used to prepare Electronic 
pulses that automatically change the 


tages 
can 
programs, 


slides. 


slides are recorded on the tape along 


with the prepared commentary. 

Basis of the system is the 
“Instructor” unit, which contains 
rear-projection screen, amplifier, tape 
deck, speaker, earphones, volume con 
trol, and _ operator-controlled foot- 
switches. A “slave” projector may be 


86 





Qr 
vv 





35-Ib | 


connected to the unit for big-screen 
showings before groups. The portable 
unit is capable of three methods of 
operation: continuous (pictures and 
synchronized sound change automati- 
cally from start to finish), demand 
(tape mechanism automatically stops 
at end of each block of commentary, 
leaving the picture on the screen until 
footswitch is pressed), and timed 
(machine automatically restarts after 
a predetermined interval). Dept. 114, 
Graflex, Inc., Subsidiary of General 
Precision Equipment Corp., Rochester 
8, N. Y. 

On Free 


Data Card, Circle 103 


Precast Panels With 
Marble Faces 


The recently completed Washington 
Building in Tacoma, Washington, em- 
ploys precast, marble-faced, reinforced 
concrete panels on the major portion 
of its exterior facade. The panels are 


the result of a new construction tech- 
nique developed by Naramore, Bain, 
Brady & Johanson, architects of the 


building, and The Georgia Marble 
Company. In casting the panels, the 
marble sections were placed face 
downward in steel frames, a 144” pro- 
tective coat of white cement mortar 
was cast against the marble, followed 


| 914” 
| cantilevered floor slabs and to a spe- 


| by a 23%” layer of concrete. After the 
| concrete matured, panels were lifted 
and rocked into vertical position and 
joints were pointed with white ce- 
ment. Although tests have indicated 
that the bond of marble-cement-con- 
crete is strong, mechanical anchors 
were used to further guarantee the 
structural integrity of the panels. 
Only nine panel sizes were used on 
the building, ranging from 10’-87%%” 
by 6’-934” at 3500 Ib down to 5’-1134” 
by 2’-134” at 500 lb. All panels are 
thick. They were anchored to 


cial steel framework on the face of 
the building skeleton. Erection was 





| costs, 
| erection, and setting, came to $5.00 


| performed by workmen standing in- 
side the building while a mobile crane 
| (shown) held panels in position. Panel 


including marble, precasting, 
per sq. ft. Marble Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 32 S. Fifth Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 104 


Utmost Flexibility with 
Air-Electric Floor 


First major application of new “‘A-E” 
floor system is in Detroit’s Consoli- 
dated Gas Building, by Minoru Yama- 
saki and Smith, Hynchman & Grylls 
(page 103, SEPTEMBER 1961 P/A). 
The floor, which combines both mech- 
anical and electrical services in a 
single system, consists of a secondary 
structural slab supported above the 


structural floor. An air plenum pro- 
vides supply or return air. Wires for 
various electrical circuits are carried 
by large cells which are fed by con- 
ventional header ducts; close spacing 
of large cells and preset inserts as- 
sures complete flexibility for the life 
of the building. Among numerous 





features of the system are its adapt- 
ability to various mechanical systems 
(and to any type of construction, new 
| or old), its savings in floor height, 
and its effective air distribution. 
Granco Steel Products Co., 6505 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 105 
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Projector Automatically 
Unites Picture, Sound 


Completely automatic is the new port- 
able “AV-Matic Sound-Slidefilm Pro- 
jector.” The projector uses 35 mm, 
single-frame filmstrip and 3344 rpm 
records; picture changes automatically 
in perfect synchronization with re- 
corded message, by means of a pat- 
ented inaudible signal. Unique optical 
and mirror system projects clear pic- 
tures on the 9” x 7” screen (in a 
room that need not be darkened). 
Unit measures a compact 15” x 13” x 
18” and weighs 17 lb, making for 
easy portability to customers and 
clients. Audio-Visual Div., DuKane 
Corp., St. Charles, III. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 106 





New Roof Insulation 
Has Highest Efficiency 


New Barrett urethane roof insulation 
gives twice the efficiency of other 
types for flat built-up roofs. (One inch 
of the urethane has the same capabili- 
ties as 2” of polystyrene or glass- 
fiber, or 214” of fiberboard.) The ma- 
terial is rigid urethane foam—honey- 
combed plastic of tiny closed cells— 
with a layer of roofing membrane 
laminated to both faces. This tough 
facing prevents warping, stabilizes 
the extremely low thermal conductiv- 
ity, and provides an immediate “walk- 


| and 
| virtues 





on, work-on” surface. Panels can be 


| mopped directly with hot pitch or 
| asphalt. There is no absorption of 


water, and no chemical/physical de- 


| terioration. Price is competitive. Bar- 
| rett Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 75 
| West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 107 


Plastic Molds Smooth 
Design in Concrete 


strippability are some 
claimed for architectural 
molds for concrete and cast stone 
made of glass-fiber-reinforced polyester 


resins. In project shown, the singing 
gallery for the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Fort Lauderdale by archi- 
tect Harold Wagoner, a study model 
was made in plastilene; then, after 
refining, in plaster. Conventional hand 
layup method of constructing rein- 
forced plastics is used to build up 
mold. Gel coats are applied to the 
full-size model to produce a hard, pol- 
ished surface. Alternate layers of 
glass fiber mat, polyester resin, and 
woven materials are then added, plus 
plywood members. Divisions of the 
molds and methods of attachment and 
disassembly styled to the particular 





| Excellent surface finish, hardiness of | 
| forms, simplicity of erection, tight- | 
| ness of assembly, ease of re-erection | 
of the | 


| 
| 





Products 


design are applied. The full-scale 
model of the gallery was made in an 
inverted position (shown) for con- 
venience. When identical molds in a 
series are required, a reinforced plas- 
tics master pattern is prepared from 


| the first mold, and duplicates of the 
| mold are prepared. Cost of additional 


molds is, of course, less than the orig- 
inal mold. George Kreier, Jr., Inc., 


| 1524 Cambridge St., Philadelphia 30, 


ra 
On Free Data Card, Circle 108 


Latex Paint Is Now 
Fire-Retardant 


“Fire-Check” for the first time com- 
bines the features of fire-retardant 
paints with the advantages of latex 
paints: ease of application, washabil- 
ity, water thinning, quick drying. 
It is the first UL a’ ed, ready-to- 
use, latex fire-retardant paint. When 
painted with Fire-Check, wood or 
more highly flammable materials will 
not burn or carry a fiame. A bubbling 
action is automatically triggered by 
heat from flames to provide a foaming 
fire barrier that checks the spread of 
flame until fire-fighting equipment can 
extinguish the fire. Recommended for 
interior and exterior use in all types 
of buildings. Enterprise Paint Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Ave. at 29th 
St., Chicago 8, IIl. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 109 


No Expansion Joints 
in 142,500-Sq-Ft Slab 


Not a single expansion joint in a con- 
tinuous floor slab that is three times 
the size of a football field? The an- 
swer is in high-tensile, welded-wire 
reinforcing fabric, which is used for 
the first time in industrial construc- 
tion in Chicago’s new National Bis- 
cuit Company plant. The unusual tech- 
nique is in response to the require- 
ment of a large, smooth, easily cleaned 
area where rolling equipment could be 
readily moved about. Paul Rogers & 
Associates were consulting structural 
engineers. 

Slabs that support live loads of 300 
psf are 6” thick, with two courses of 
reinforcing fabric—6/0 fabric near 
the bottom to carry the load, and 3/0 
fabric above to withstand expansion 
and contraction. Where lighter loads 
are applied, thinner slabs and lighter- 
gage fabric are used. Altogether, 
there are nine types and sizes of high- 
strength fabric. The regular spacing 
of beams and columns made it pos- 

Continued on page 90 
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TYPE 1 FLAME SPREAD 
"SAFETY WITH WOODFIBER 
_ ECONOMY... 


<> 


Acoustieal Products 


now available with 

















REA D RED 
ORD R OODFIBER 
A R A OODFIBER 
RA OMB 
PSO OODFIBER 


The label shown below appears on every carton of PCP 
acoustical material. It is your assurance that PCP is produced under the 
label and inspection service of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 





PCP 


SIMPSON TIMBER CO 


(BASED 


FLAME SPREAD 
FUEL CONTRIBUTED 
SMOKE DEVELOPED 





ATTACHED TO OR SUSPENDED “oS 


<@> PYRO-CHEM PROTECTED <g>! 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


* SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


synderrorilers aerate | Ing 


1 UNTREATED RED OAK) 
U LE SURFACES WITH NONCOMBUSTIBLE ATTACHMENTS 


PCP TREATMENT* 
COATED FACE 


20 
25 - 35 
15-25 


*CHEMICALS USED IN TREATING PCP PRODUCTS ARE WATER SOLUBLE 


PCP 


INSPECTE 

ACOUSTICA L 
NOT OVER 100 SQ. FT. ISSUE NO. G-918 
FIRE HAZA SIFICATION 


BACK FACE 
25 
25 
10 








Now, on your very next job, you can specify Simpson 
woodfiber tile containing amazing PCP—and get Type 1 
flame spread safety with up to 14 savings on material cost. 


PCP (Pyro-Chem Protection)—another revolutionary new 
product from the Simpson research laboratories—is a unique 
process that gives Simpson woodfiber tile a flame spread rating 
equal to that of far more costly, highest quality mineral tile. 


PCP performance was confirmed in the Flame Tunnel Test, 
results of which are shown above. Note the almost indistinguish- 
able difference between Forestone with PCP (bottom line) 
and mineral tile (second from bottom). 


The Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors listed here will be 
pleased to show you samples and demonstrate the efficiency of 
the complete line of Simpson acoustical products with amazing 
PCP. Before your next job call the one nearest you. All are listed 
in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Acoustical.”’ 


NEBRASKA 
M&IL Co. 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company 
ADA 
LAS VEGAS 
Nevada Building Specialties, inc. 


RENO 
Tuck’s Supply Company 


NEW JERSEY 
FAIRVIEW 
Kane Acoustical Co., Inc. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 

Fibergias Engineering & Supply 

NEW YORK 
ALBANY 

Davis Acoustical Corp. 
BUFFALO 

Davis-Fetch & Co., inc. 
STHACA 

Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp. 
JAMESTOWN 

Davis-Fetch & Co., inc. 
LYNBROOK, L. I. 

Robt J. Harder, inc. 


achenie Gose-uteh Corp. 


Davis-Fetch Acoustical Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 

The Bonitz Insulation Co. 

Bost Build 


The Bonitz Insulation Co. of 
Eastern Carolina, Inc. 


The Bonitz insulation Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO 
waa ~ Company 
Benton Lathing Company 
OHIO 
AKRON 
Acoustical Contracting 
& Supply Corp. 
CINCINNATI 
Cincinnatti Floor Co. 


CLEVELAND 
Acoustical Contracting 
& Supply Corp. 


Equipment Co. 


COLUMBUS 
Buckeye Acoustical Corp. 
Field & Associates 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Acoustical Contracting 
& Supply Corp. 


The Denman en 
Scovil & Sabbett ~~ 


Oklahoma Ac. & Specialties Co. 
GON 
PORTLAND 
Harver Company 
SALEM 
Elfstrom & Eyre, inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHI LPHIA 
General Acoustics Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 


Davis-Fetch Corp. of Penn. 
Standard Floor Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA 
Bonitz Insulation Co. of South Carolina 
GREENVI 


Bonitz Insulation Co. of South Carolina 


























Pyro-Chem Protected Flame-resistant finish Mineral tile 
woodfiber tile weodfiber tile* (incombustible) 
Flame Spread 3-23 60 - 70 5-15 
Fuel Contributed 15 - 27 42-44 25-29 
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NOXVILLE 
ae Company 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 


AMARILLO 

oo Brick & Supply Co. 

Biue Diamond Company 
EL PASO 

Ken Turner Company, inc. 
FORT WORTH 

Builders Service Co. 


General Supply Company, inc. 
eee YK Inc. 


DLAN! 
Modern Floors & Paints 
SAN 0 


General Supply Company, Inc. 


VIRGINIA 
ARLINGTON 

K-M Acoustical Inc. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 

Manson $ Utley, Inc. 


Manson & Utley, inc. 
RICHMOND 
Manson & Utley, Inc. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 389 


Elliott Bay Lumber Company 
SPOKANE 


Fibergias Engineering & Supply 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Lioyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON 
Asbestos & Insulating Co. 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON 
Building Service, Inc. 
WAUKEE 
Building Service, Inc. 
NG 
CASPER 
Construction Specialties 


CANADA 
ALBERT. A 


CALGAR 
F. Drexel Co. Ltd. 
EDMONTON 
F. Drexel Co. Ltd. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER 
F. Drexel Co. Ltd. 
VICTORIA 
F. Drexel Co. Ltd. 
6860/SIAI4 
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Continued from page 87 


sible to prefabricate uniform-size steel 


mats, a procedure that brought sub- | 
| conditions. 
| able for floors (and walls) in dairy, 
| food 


stantial savings in labor and material 
over conventional reinforcing meth- 
ods. American Steel & Wire Div., 
United States Steel Corp., Rockefeller 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 110 


Radio-TV-Intercom 
with Single Unit 


“Host 9030” is a 
radio signals over unused 
nels, and combines TV, radio, back- 
ground music, and personnel-call sys- 
tems all in the same unit. The set is 
constructed so that the 19” 


of any master-antenna system. For 
new construction, the cost of separate 


90 


|} room 


| “Penntrowel 
| floor coating which provides resist- 


| icals. 
| red, 





new concept for | ted 4 ‘ tri K 
hotel-motel television which picks up | ‘"e@te¢ wood suspension strips. Kem- 


TV chan- | 


TV re- | 
ceiver performs four functions, each | 
working through a single coaxial cable | 


| on-grade 


radios and a_ separate radio 
conduit is eliminated. For existing 
facilities that lack TV or radio, 
these can now be provided without 


| requiring a separate wiring system 
| for each. Photo shows the user’s il- 
' | luminated 
| various systems as they are tuned in. 


window registering the 


TV-Communications Dept., Westing- 


| house Electric Corp., 353 Park Ave. 
| South, New York, N. Y. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 111 


New Floor Coating 
Resists Thermal Shock 


Flextherm” is a 


ance to thermal shock or radiant heat 
It is particularly applic- 


plant, and packing industries. 
Other advantages include notable 
strength and wear resistance and 
moderate resistance to corrosive chem- 
Available in three colors—tile 
green, and neutral gray—the 
coating has three components: Flex- 
therm Resin, Flextherm Hardener, 
and Penntrowel Floor Surface Powder 


| or Penntrowel Regular Powder. Penn- 


salt Chemicals Corp., 3 Penn Center, 


| Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 112 





Acoustical Panels for 
High-Moisture Areas 


Recently announced glass-fiber rein- 
forced-plastic acoustical panel is in- 
tended for use in indoor swimming 
pools and other areas—such as gym- 
nasiums, shower rooms, etc.—requir- 
ing high resistance to moisture-laden 
air. “Kemdot” panels will not rot, 
mildew, or corrode in these atmos- 
pheres, and have high impact resist- 
ance to withstand rough treatment in 
sports areas. Panels are perforated 
with 4,” holes spaced on 12” centers 
in parallel rows, and are available in 
white or pastel colors in matte finish. 


| Greater noise control can be achieved 


by laying sound-absorbing pads or 
blankets behind the panels. Installa- 
tion is on standard T-bar metal sus- 
pension system or screwed directly to 


lite Corp., Joliet, Ill. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 113 





On-grade Vinyl Flooring 


Two-year program of research and 
| testing has produced an inexpensive 


vinyl flooring known as 





new | 





“DeLuxe True Vinyl.” The flooring, 
in +,” gage for residential use and 
1,” gage for commercial use, can be 
had in a 10-color range. Only size 
available is 9” x 9”. Tile, which can 
also be used above grade, of course, 
comes in a pastel-toned marble pat- 
tern. At approximately 19 cents per 
j;”-gage tile retail, it is described as 
the lowest-cost all-vinyl compound 
flooring on the market. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., News Bureau, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 114 


Miller Designs on 
Flameproof Draperies 


Large-patterned drapery fabrics 
“Pumpkin Seeds” and “Plusses’” are 
printed on “Saranspun,”’ a perma- 


aaa eR 
etch 
se + 


a SS month 


nently flameproof fabric manufac- 
tured by National Plastic Products 
Co. Fabric resists soiling or staining, 
cracking or fraying; is notably good 
for large window walls. Herman 
Miller, Inc., Zeeland, Mich. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 115 








ATTENTION 
TO DETAIL 





B ies soaring sculptural form graces a small formal garden at 
Louisville’s new Liberty National Bank & Trust Company offices. 


Inside the handsome glass-fronted building are other exciting design 
elements: a delicately-balanced, jewel-like mobile, a 600-tile map of 
Kentucky, a 31-foot oval table for directors’ meetings. Attention to 
detail is evident throughout this modern building, extending to the 
choice of Dover Elevators to serve its vertical transportation needs. 
Dover Elevators (formerly Shepard Elevators) are built with meticulous 
attention to every detail. Motors and motor-generator sets, controls, 
mechanical components and cabs are all built by Dover to the specific 
requirements of elevator service, and thus give building owners better 


performance with less maintenance. Write today for more information. 
For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 338 


DOVER CORPORATION 
wOves Electric Elevator Division 


1134 Kansas, Memphis 2, Tennessee 
Fine elevators since 1861 
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Design flexibility of Insulite Roof Deck ideal for contem- 
porary church architecture. This impressive design is a fine 
example of the movement toward the greater use of contem- 
porary forms and modern building materials in church archi- 
tecture. This church wiil seat 500. Provisions have been made 
for future air conditioning. 






sii 
White pre-finished Insulite Roof Deck reflects light. In 
addition, the ridge at the apex is of textured plastic which 
admits colored light and provides a view of the gold cross on 
the plastic coated wood fléche, 120 feet off the ground. At 
the opposite end of the church is the baptistry, second only 
to the altar as an architectural feature. 

















Shingles applied directly to roof. 3” Insulite Roof Deck was 
applied vertically to purlins. Asphalt shingles were nailed 
directly on the roof deck. The interior surface of Insulite Roof 
Deck is pre-finished—saves cost of lath and plaster, and 


interior decoration. 


Design freedom on a modest budget 
made possible with Insulite Roof Dec 


B® ‘ary 


insulite Roof Deck establishes contrast. Laminated timbers 
are used as structural members which terminate at point sup- 
ports on isolated piers. The general feeling created is one of 
light and spaciousness. White interior surface of Insulite Roof 
Deck gives pleasing contrast to pre-finished beams. 





One application provides roof deck, insulation, vapor barrier, pre-finished ceiling 


Featured on these pages is Grace 
Episcopal Church, Massapequa, 
Long Island. Architects were 
Edward W. Slater and Daniel Chait, 
New York City. 

The contemporary design is used 
with a basic plan in keeping with 
the Episcopal liturgy. 

To hold costs down while main- 
taining the beauty of the steeply 
pitched open beam ceiling, the 
architects specified Insulite Roof 
Deck. This modular material is fast 
and easy to work with, is an ideal 


material for a roof of this type. 

Insulite Roof Deck cuts applica- 
tion costs way down because it does 
4 jobs in 1! It provides a strong, 
durable roof decking . . . efficient 
insulation . . . a continuous vapor 
barrier . . . an attractive finished 
ceiling that is washable. All this is 
done in one application! 

For technical data and literature 
showing Insulite Roof Deck in 
many other buildings and homes, 
write Insulite, Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota. 


Design with 


INSULITE 


Roof Deck 


Insulite Division of Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| ieee tt 


For more information, circle No 
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AIR/ TEMPERATURE 


Directional Diffusers 
in 5 Styles, 14 Patterns 


New all-extruded-aluminum directional 
diffuser is available in five frame styles 
and 14 core patterns. With 1-, 2-, 3-, 
or 4-way air-discharge patterns, the 
“Type D” diffuser suits the quantity 
of air required to the space served. 


Frame styles for square and rectangu- 


lar units are snap-in, beveled, drop- 


collar, flange, and lay-on. Catalog gives 
12 pages of detailed installation data, 
as well as complete selection informa- | 
tion. Waterloo Register Co., Inc., P.O. | 


Box 147, Waterloo, Iowa. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 200 


Zoning Controls for 
New or Existing Systems 


Providing individual room temperature | , 
| struction of schools, supermarkets, and 
bowling alleys. Analysis of four types | 


control or zone control—on any new 
or existing heating/cooling system, air 
or hydronic-—is discussed in new 20- 
page catalog. 


tors, and accessories is described. Cata- 
log fully outlines the application, in- 
stallation, and wiring of the various 
types of low-cost motorized zone con- 
trols made by the company ; also covers 
in detail the functions of various de- 
vices that simplify zoning of any heat- 
ing or cooling system. Econo Products 
Co., Division of Viking Instruments, 
Inc., East Haddam, Conn. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 201 


Engineering Data 
on Large Heating Units 


Comprehensive catalog on large heat- 


ing and ventilating units has been pub- | : : 
| Steel Flashings contains 24 pages of | 


lished. The 32-page catalog contains 
easy-to-read selection charts for steam 


and hot-water coil capacities; gives | 


fan-motor ratings; and lists dimen- 
sional data for all models and sizes 
produced by Carrier. The units, de- 
signed for commercial buildings, 
schools, churches, auditoriums, 


pacities of 1500 to 32,000 cfm. Carrier 


Air Conditioning Co., Carrier Park- | 


way, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 202 


Heaters in Industry 
Industrial Applications of Direct-Fired 


Gas Heaters, 8 pages, is the second in | 


04 





The complete line of | 
“Zone-A-Trol” valves, damper actua- | 


and | 
other large spaces, provide heating of | 
47,000 to 2,990,000 Btu, with air ca- | 


a series of handbooks devoted to spe- 
cial applications of this equipment. 
Typical applications discussed in new 
bulletin include general space heating, 
special heating for loading-door areas 
and entries, make-up air tempering, 
and combination heating-cooling sys- 
tems. Suggested layouts are illustrated. 


tenance for the life of the building, 
where proper design, fabrication, and 
installation methods are used. General 
information and specs accompany the 
clearly drawn details. The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York 5, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 205 





Handbook also includes an example of | 


a heat-load calculation and equipment- 





selection procedure for a typical indus- | 


trial plant. Reznor Manufacturing Co., 
62 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 203 


CONSTRUCTION 


Data on Vermiculite 
Costs and Construction 


Two new data sheets, each 2 pages, 


| have been issued by the Vermiculite 


Institute. The first summarizes a re- 


| cent study on the relationship between 


fire-insurance costs and the roof con- 


of deck shows that vermiculite-concrete 
roof decks effect an impressive saving 


in insurance premiums—from 23% to | 


as much as 82%. 

The second sheet supplies technical 
data for placing vermiculite-concrete 
roof insulation over curved, sloped, and 
irregular surfaces: domes, folded 
plates, and hyperbolic paraboloids. 
Steel decks and formed or precast con- 
crete decks are shown. A table of U 
values and short-form specifications 
are included. Vermiculite Institute, 208 
S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 204 


Flashings of 
Nickel Stainless Steel 


Architect’s Guide to Nickel Stainless- | 


detailed information on design and 


Prestressed Concrete 
Defined and Used 


| New 20-page booklet describes 21 
building types in which prestressed 
| concrete is frequently used, along with 
| the primary reasons for its selection 
| in each case. A brief definition of pre- 
stressed concrete, with a description of 
its manufacture, is also presented. 
Written in nontechnical language, the 
| booklet is intended for architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, and clients. Pre- 
| stressed Concrete Institute, 205 W. 
| Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 206 
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Steel-Stud Selection 
by Slide Rule 


New slide rule eliminates time-con- 
suming figuring in the selection of 
steel studs. By sliding the insert, one 
can instantly see the ratio of stud size 
to partition height. Also shown are the 


| spacing of studs, and the weight and 


type of metal lath to be used. On the 
back of the pocket-size device is infor- 
mation on “Chan-L-Form”’ steel studs: 
flexure formula values, and stud 
weights for various sizes and spacings. 
The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., 20 
Heaton Ave., Niles, Ohio. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 207 





specification. All detail drawings in 


the booklet are taken from actual in- | 
| stallations. The combination of high 





Metal Curtain Walls 
Low-Rise to High-Rise 


strength and corrosion resistance as- | 


sures that nickel stainless-steel flash- 
ings perform virtually without main- 


| New 16-page catalog illustrates case- 


| history use of metal curtain walls in 
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L-M'S TRADITIONAL LAWN-GLO luminaire combines elegant, proof acrylic refractor panels direct the light down, eliminate 
graceful design with an efficient modern optical system. Shatter- glare, provide efficient light distribution. 


L-M’s Traditional Lawn-Glo Light 
Offers Whole New Lighting Concept 


Line Material’s new Traditional Lawn-Glo luminaire combines the _ building and architectural applications. Line Material also makes 
charm and style of an Early American whale oil lantern with the available, through Authorized L-M Distributors, complete Light- 
efficient, controlled illumination of the Lawn-Glo’s scientifically ing Application Engineering Service. 
designed modern optical system. 

The Traditional Lawn-Glo luminaire offers impressive size, Get Details on a 
tasteful elegance, and long-life, all-aluminum die-cast construction. | _-M's Complete Line 

The side panels are shatterproof acrylic plastic refractors, with Contact your electrical 
thousands of prisms that direct the light down, not up and out distributor, or Line 
where it is wasted. Available in handsome black and gold, or white Material Industries, 
and gold finish. It’s a good-sized unit—20 inches tall, 1244 inches Milwaukee I, Wiscon- OTHER L-M 
wide. Takes up to 150-watt lamp; for 3-inch mounting. sin. In Canada: CLM LAWN-GLO LIGHTS 

Industries McGraw-Ed- 

Line Material, a leader in outdoor lighting for half a century, json (Canada) Limited. _—three styles, « 

offers a complete line of fluorescent, mercury, and incandescent Toronto 13, Canada. decorator colc 


luminaires. Equipment is specially designed for the application 
and includes luminaires for parks, parking areas, airports, shop- MAIL THIS COUPON 


ping centers, hotels and motels, streets and malls, and many other 
Line Material Industries, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin PA-111 


& LINE MATERIAL Industries 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


~ 


Please send me details on Lawn-Glo units and the entire L-M line 
of specialized outdoor lighting equipment, and name of nearest 
Authorized L-M Distributor. 


Name 
Compony ___ 


Address ___ 


DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS + RECLOSERS, SECTIONALIZERS AND OIL SWITCHES 
FUSE CUTOUTS AND FUSE LINKS + LIGHTNING ARRESTERS - POWER SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 
PACKAGED SUBSTATIONS + CAPACITORS - REGULATORS + OUTDOOR LIGHTING 
LINE CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS + PORCELAIN INSULATORS - FIBRE PIPE AND CONDUIT 





Type of Business __ 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 415 
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Manufacturers’ Data 


commercial, monumental, and institu- 
tional structures. Examples are given 
of “Series 100” (large, flat panels for 
enclosing medium- and high-rise struc- 
tures), “Series 300” (structural-alumi- 
num grid system for low-rise build- 
ings), “Series 400” (commercial grid 
for high- and extra high-rise struc- 
tures), and “Series 500” (commercial 
grid for medium- and high-rise build- 
ings). Cross-sectional drawings, 
photos, and application data are given 
throughout the catalog. Albro Metal 
Products Corp., 944 Longfellow Ave., 
New York 59, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 208 


Standardized Borings 


Recommended Standard Boring Speci- 
fication for Cased Borings, 6 pages, 
has been published to help standardize 
contract specifications requirements, as 
well as methods of performing founda- 
tion test borings. It is the hope of the 
TBCA that the standardization of test- 
boring methods among professional en- 
gineers and architects will result in 
greater uniformity and better quality 
of work performed by test-boring con- 
tractors, and that standardization of 
contracts will eliminate misunder- 
standing as to the respective responsi- 
bilities of the test-boring contractor 
and of the architect or engineer. Test 
Boring Contractors Assn., 11 W. 42 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 209 


DOORS/WINDOWS 


One-Page Catalog 


Comprehensive catalog of metal doors 
and frames has been compressed to a 
single large sheet. The reference sheet 
is intended to simplify selection of the 


proper frame for the wall construc- 


tion, and the proper door for the spec- | 


ified use. Standard door types are il- 
lustrated, as are typical transoms, side 
lights, and borrowed lights. Standard 
jamb and wall details are drawn at 

3” seale, for tracing. The Steelcraft 
Manufacturing Co., 9017 Blue Ash Rd., 
Cincinnati 42, Ohio. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 210 


Pass-Through Windows 


Idea folder assists in the design and | 
| trial door, which 
| strong, yet weighs only one-third as 
| much as comparable-size wood or metal 
| doors. In addition, the reinforced glass- 
| fiber sections of the “Filuma 2800” 


specification of vertical sliding pass 
windows used in food-service areas. 
New Underwriters’ Class B labeled 
unit, presented in folder, is available 
in two arrangements. “Regular” type 
is for normal application and features 
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| scale drawings. 





a single slide-up door panel, whereas 
“Telco” type is primarily for use where 
ceiling height is limited. Construction 


| is stainless steel throughout, or plain 


steel with prime finish or baked-enamel 


finish. The Richmond Fireproof Door | 


Co., P.O. Box 911, Richmond, Ind. 
On Free Data Card, Cirele 211 


From Industrial Sash 
to Glass Block 


New 12-page booklet demonstrates the 
advantages of replacing sash with 
glass block in industrial plants. Fea- 
tured in the booklet are “Shade Green” 
functional block and “Shade Aqua” 





decorative block, each with soft color | 
| vious publications on the important 


a part of the glass itself. Before-and- 
after case histories of plants and of- 
fices are illustrated, as are the various 
block patterns available. Installation 
data and specifications are also pro- 


vided. Kimble Glass Co., Subsidiary of | 


Owens-Illinois, P.O. Box 1035, Toledo 


1, Ohio. 
On Free Data Card Circle, 212 





Store-Front Shapes 


Detailed drawings of a comprehensive 
line of extruded-aluminum store fronts 

the ‘““Bon-Vue”’ line—are provided in 
new portfolio. A total of 68 shapes is 
shown, all in full-scale and quarter- 
Extensive drawings 
cover box-frame system and flush- 
frame system. Additional drawings are 
of head, jamb, and sill covers; division 


| bars; and expansion joints. The Wil- 


liam L. Bonnell Co., Inc., Newnan, Ga. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 213 





Strong Overhead Door 
Is Translucent 


Folder, 4 pages, introduces new indus- 
is translucent and 


overhead door are available in five 








colors. Sizes are up to 24’ wide and 16’ 
high. Brochure describes the door’s 
features and gives specifications. 
Frantz Manufacturing Co., 301 West 
Third St., Sterling, Ill. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 214 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Reprint of 
IES Illumination Levels 


A section of the official JES Lighting 
Handbook, showing the minimum 


| recommended levels of illumination for 


every task, has been newly reprinted. 
The reprint, 16 pages, replaces all pre- 


subject of illumination levels, many of 
which are substantially higher than 
ever before. Write (enclosing 20¢) to: 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 





Metal Cellular Louver 


Brochure, 4 pages, describes the de- 
| sign of luminous ceilings with “Metal- 
| cel’ steel ceiling panels. The new Met- 
| alcel panel is a strong hexagonal-celled 


sheet with low surface brightness and 
high efficiency. Made from a single 
steel sheet, the panel will withstand a 
crushing load of 1450 psi without cell 
deformation. In addition to giving 
strength and rigidity, steel construc- 
tion also eliminates dust-attraction, 
and allows installation below sprinkler 
heads. Brochure contains data required 
for calculating total lumens, and illus- 
trates typical installations in offices, 
banks, and homes. Two additional fea- 
tures—ease of cutting and self-support 
without bending—are also shown. 
Specifications outline is given. Fannon 
Products Div., Hupp Corp., 3000 E. 
Woodbridge, Detroit 7, Mich. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 215 





New Quality Troffer 


“Imperiale Series” troffer—‘designed 
to meet the most critical structural re- 
quirements . . . achieving the ultimate 
in appearance and performance”—is 
presented in 4-page folder. An addi- 
tional 3 data sheets show various lou- 
vers used with the troffer. Advanced 
design of the Imperiale is diagramed, 
and includes the following items: 
heavy, precision-tailored housing; 
fastest, easiest installation; hinging 
from either side; sealed against light 


| leakage; dependable, smooth-perform- 


ing latches; strong new envelope door; 
and wide choice of lenses and diffusers. 
The troffer is engineered for use with 
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BIRD KING-TAB 
ARCHITECT SHINGLES 
roof this church with safety 





HIS HOUSE OF WORSHIP is roofed with beauty and 

dignity as well as protection. It is another example of the 
Bird Architect’s perfect conformity with architectural design. 
The color, Royal Ermine, gives a special purity, 170 squares 
used in a dazzling expanse. 


UNIFORMITY OF SURFACING in even distribution of jumbo granules 

is controlled in manufacture, so there is no unsightly application on é . S/ : / 
the site. Irchitect Shingles 
GREATER SAFETY, TRIPLE PROTECTION: 300 lbs. per square, thick ec 
as standard slate; and 3 full layers of protection at every point, with See specifications in SWEETS FILE a 

P os 

5” exposure. or write BIRD & SON, INC. 
SAFEST FOR FLAT ROOFS TOO: roofs pitched as low as 2” in 12” are BOX PA-111, East Walpole, Mass 


completely safe with this coverage. Charleston, S.C. * Shreveoort, La 
a Chicago, I!! 


BIRD 
4 SON inc 


sturnee * 


MOISTURE AND TERMITES A PROBLEM? Write Bird for details of Bird Termite and Vapor Prevention System 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 326 
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DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS ARE Best! 


DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND SyYsTeMs ARE BEST! 
DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS ARE BEST! 
DU KANE SCHOOL SOUND SySTems ARE BEST! 


EMS ARE BEST! 


DUKANE SCHooL SouNnD Syst 


MORE THAN 300 REASONS WHY DUKANE 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS ASSURE QUALITY 
SOUND PERFORMANCE 


REPUTATION—DUKANE engineering ‘“‘know-how’”’ in the field 
of school sound systems is widely recognized. Each school sound 
system is built with all the scientific quality control that modern 
industry commands. Perfection in quality sound reproduction and 
maximum functional utility are integral design features of every 
system. FLEXIBILITY—DUKANE modular construction provides 
for future expansion. Advanced electronic design eliminates costly 
custom design time and modification. There is a DUKANE School 
Sound System to meet every size school requirement. INSTALLA- 
TION AND SERVICE—Over 300 DUKANE Saies-Engineering 
Distributors across the nation assure customer satisfaction beyond 
the sale. From tailoring a school sound system to meet needs and 
budget, supervising installation, instructing personnel in operation 
to assuming the responsibility for satisfaction during the years of 
usage, DUKANE Sales-Engineering Distributors provide the final 
link between manufacturer and ultimate user that assures quality 
sound performance. 


JUST A FEW OF THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND 
SYSTEMS 


Dual Channel System, 
Four microphone in- 
puts. For schools with 
up to 75 classrooms or 


Two Channel System, 
Three microphone in- 
puts, many deluxe ex- puts. For schools with 
s. Serves up to 150 up to 48 classrooms or 
ooms or areas. areas. areas. 


Dukane 


CORPORATION 
DEPT. PA111 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 340 


Chree Channel System, 
Four microphone in- 


Write 


for 
Bulletin 





a number of basic ceiling construc- 
tions. Litecraft Manufacturing Corp., 
100 Dayton Ave., Passaic, N.J. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 216 





FINISHERS/PROTECTORS 
Choosing Color for Wood 


New manual, Wood Color in Relation 
to Illumination and Color Environ- 
ment, shows the mechanics of selecting 
complementary colors and lighting to 
enhance various woods. Prepared by a 
leading color authority, Walter Gran- 
ville, the manual includes a precise 
colorometric theory amply illustrated, 
explains the influence of illumination, 
and liberally covers the wide range of 
color effects obtainable with modern 
finishes. American-Marietta Co., 101 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 217 


INSULATION 


Acoustical Panel 
Is 1” Thin 


Folder, 6 pages, describes complete 
line of “Noiseguard” acoustic panels, 
modular in construction, used as sound 

















barriers and enclosures for the con- 
trol of noise in offices, industrial plants, 
and laboratories. The “Series 10” 
panel of 1” over-all thickness is certi- 
fied to provide greater sound attenua- 
tion than conventional 4” panels. It is 
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3M ADHESIVES STAND UP TO TORRID HEAT, SUB-ZERO COLD 


... bond insulation “for keeps”! 


Whether operating conditions are sub-zero or torridly 
hot, there are 3M® Brand Insulation Adhesives that 
can stand the punishment. Insulation Adhesive Tacky, 
for example, provides strength-to-spare bonds that are 
not weakened even by —35°F temperatures or by heat 
up to 300°F for continuous service, up to 500°F for 
short periods! 3M provides a complete line of insula- 
tion adhesives for various temperature and application 
requirements. They bond insulation to insulation, to 
ducts, to wall and other surfaces—provide other ad- 
vantages as well. For instance... 

3M Insulation Adhesive Non-Flammable assures 
safety even when applied under fire-hazard conditions 
created by sparks, welding or open flames... and 


when dry, this adhesive is highly water-resistant. 3M 
Insulation Adhesive Fast-Drying provides unusually 
high coverage at low cost—can be sprayed to coat up 
to 350 square feet. Whatever the insulation bonding 
job, your nearby 3M distributor will help you select 
the right 3M Adhesive. 

For every construction need, 3M provides today’s most 
complete, most reliable adhesive line. Besides insula- 
tion adhesives, there are 3M products that seal high- 
velocity ducts, curtain walls, other joints and surfaces 
...that bond ceramic, clay, vinyl and rubber tile as 
well as wood, laminates, other materials. For complete 
information, see Sweet’s Catalog, your distributor, or 
send for the new booklet that explains the entire 3M 
construction adhesive line. Write AC&S Division, 3M 
Company, Dept. SBC-111, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Adhesives, Coatings and Sealers Division 3m 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 368 
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in Louis Sullivan’s 
Architectural Masterpiece 


‘There was never any question of the materi- 
al to be used. Steel was the proper choice for 
the modern eight-story addition now in con- 
struction on the famous Carson Pirie Scott 
building in Chicago,” says Mr. Harry F. Man- 
ning of the firm of Holabird & Root, archi- 
tects. m Designed as a completely steel- 
framed structure by Louis Sullivan of the 
world famous ‘Chicago School”’ of architects 
in 1899, the original building has been added 
to in 1903, 1906 and now in 1961. Each addi- 














tion has preserved the amazingly clean and 


modern lines of the original Sullivan design 
As in the original conception, the great cel!u- 
lar elevations are bold, exact and perfectly 
proportioned articulations of the steel frame. 
Steel, the building material of proven strength, 
durability and economy has been used again 
in the latest addition. m@ In the first portion of 
the structure, columns were formed of a com- 
bination of angles and straps of formed plate. 
Columns in the new section make use of 
modern, high-strength, wide flange beams 
utilizing present day steel's far greater econ- 
omy and far superior carrying capacity. @ 
Among architects and engineers the world 
over, the Chicago School of the late 1800's 
has long been associated with the invention 
and mastery of steel framing and the conse- 
quent development of today’s modern struc- 
tures. AS many point out, the contemporary 
statements of today are a refinement of the 
principles developed as early as 1879, the 
articulated wall taking its power and beauty 
from the formal possibilities of steel framed 
construction. 


Use (a for Modern Construction 
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STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
PROVIDES 


unlimited 
expansion 
potential 


Additions to existing structures are 
relatively simple, with geometric 
steel framework repeating or aug- 
nenting the basic design of the 
original building. Joining new steel 
beams to old in the creation of new 
bays or even entire wings, is easier 
and far more economical both of 
time and money than is the case with 
most other types of building material, 


design 
freedom 


From the cube to soaring arches and 
space-spanning domes—from the 
triangle and the pyramid to tri- 
dimensional hexahedrons and tetra- 
hedrons. From the simplest of ware- 
houses to highrise office buildings 
or the complexities of church archi- 
tecture, steel enhances free expres- 
sion and architectural creativity. 


and 
strength with 
lightness 


For today's modern steels have great 
load-carrying capacity—minimize 
dead load stress—reduce foundation 
costs—can be fabricated into forms 
of the utmost lightness and grace 
while lending rigidity and rugged 
strength to the structure. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
30 West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Wide Flange Beams: Steel Plates -Bear- 
ing Piles and Steel Sheet Piling-Ti-Co® 
Galvanized Sheets - 4-Way® Safety 
Plate - Enameling Iron - Sub-Purlins 


For more information, circle No. 353 


| a fire-retardant, self-supporting acous- 
| tical core sandwiched between 
| metal. Brochure describes the construc- | 


sheet 


tion features responsible for this per- 
formance, among them an acoustical 


| core with sufficient structural integrity 


to eliminate stiffeners that act as sound 
bridges, and sheet-metal surfaces dead- 


| ened by a visco-elastic damping coat- 


ing. The Korfund Co., Inc., 08D Can- 
tiague Rd., Westbury, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 218 


SANITATION /PLUMBING 





New U. S. Standard 
on Plastic Sewer Pipe 


New edition of Commercial Standard 
228-61, which includes plastic sewer 
pipe in 8”, 10” and 12” diameters, has 
been published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The new standard 
supersedes previous editions, provid- 
ing a recognized specification for arch- 
itects, engineers, and municipalities. 
Plastic pipe is the newest material de- 
| signed for sewerage systems. Its ac- 
| ceptance has become widespread be- 
| cause of several revolutionary features 
| —particularly its ease of jointing by 
‘solvent welding,” a process of chemi- 
| cal fusion whereby the weld becomes 
| the strongest part of the pipe. Longer 
lengths, light weight, nonabsorption, 


and high chemical resistance are addi- 


| tional advantages. Evanite Plastic Co., 
| Div. of Evans Pipe Co., Carrollton, 
| Ohio. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 219 





Catalog of Fixtures 


| In a catalog entitled The World’s Fin- 
est Plumbing Fixtures for 60 Years, 


| lustrated are bathtubs, 


tains, sinks, and fittings. Complete di- 
mensional data is included. A number 
of exclusive items are highlighted — 
among them the “Versa-Tile’’ combi- 
nation lavatory and counter top, and 
the “Ever-Dry” anticondensation 
water-closet tank. Universal-Rundle 
Corp., P.O. Box 960, New Castle, Pa. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 220 











Universal] Rundle presents 40 pages of | 
data on its fixtures. Described and il- | 





lavatories, | 
| water closets, urinals, drinking foun- | 


R-W FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


e Four-Way R-W Folding Partitions, 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High 
School. Architects: Law, Law, Potter and 
Nystrom. 


e R-W Movable Walls in the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e R-W Folding Partitions of a special sound 
retarding design in a Chicago TV Studio. 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
FULFILLMENT OF YOUR 
DESIGN CONCEPT 


Modern, movable interior room di- 
viders provide an interesting and 
economically practical method for 
architects to design flexible room 
arrangements to meet a variety of 
needs. However, too often the excel- 
lent design concept falls apart in 
actual application becames of the in- 
stallation of partitions that will divide 
space but do not eliminate sound inter- 
ference between areas. R-W Folding 
Partitions, the result of years of re- 
search, engineering development and 
practical know-how, offer quality con- 
struction, trouble-free operation, 
rugged strength and excellent sound 
retarding qualities. Available in a 
type and size to meet your exact de- 
sign requirements. 


GET THE FACTS 
REQUEST CATALOGS 600, 
601 AND 602, 


ichards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“FOLDING PARTITION DIVISION” 
120 THIRD STREET « AURORA, ILLINOIS 














For more information, circle No. 381 
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“MEADOWMAT” 


ASPHALT- PLASTIC 
LINERS 


WEATHER-COAT 
en ale ASPHALT 
SATURATED 
FELT LINER 
ASPHALT BOND 


POLYVINYL - 
««—CHLORIDE 

PLASTIC SHEET 
«t- ASPHALT BOND 


ASPHALT 
«SATURATED 
FELT LINER 
—~+ ASPHALT 
WEATHER-COAT 


...for the containment 
of water, chemicals, 
brines and sewage. 


“MEADOWMAT” Asphalt armor- 
coated plastic Liners combine the 
strength and elasticity of polyvinyl- 
chloride plastic with the efficiency and 
durability of asphalt. This new and 
unique mat-type liner will effectively 
solve many problems faced in the con- 
trol of liquids. Specifically developed 
to meet the present need for a light- 
weight, low-cost durable and efficient 
lining material. ““MEADOWMAT” 
Liners provide a strong, durable ma- 
terial with weight and substance that 
is easy to place without worry of punc- 
tures or tears. Easy to join and seal 
on-the-job... highly resistant to weath- 
ering under exposure to the elements 
and most acids, alkalais, salts and 
micro-organisms. ‘‘MEADOWMAT” 
Asphalt-Plastic Liners are nominally 
one-eight inch thick and presently 
available in sheets 4’ wide, lengths up 
to 15’ and weigh three-quarter pound 
per square foot. 


IDEAL FOR LINING... 
@ WATER RESERVOIRS 
@ CHEMICAL TREATMENT PONDS 
@ SEWAGE LAGOONS 
@ GENERAL CONTROL OF LIQUIDS 


Write for complete information 
W,. R. MEADOWS, INC. 
9 KIMBALL ST. * — ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


For more information, circle No. 406 
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Roughing-in Data for 
X-Ray Equipment 


Loose-leaf reference file, 64 pages, con- 
tains scale drawings and specifications 
on X-ray processing tanks, tank in- 
serts, coolers, and all standard X-ray 
accessories. Complete plumbing rough- 
ing-in details are included in this com- 
prehensive guide to architectural lay- 


| outs. Bar-Ray Products, Inc., 209-25th 
| St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 221 


New Treatment Plants 


New brochure, 12 pages, describes 
Dorr-Oliver’s recently introduced se- 
ries of compact sewage-treatment 
plants. These units are especially de- 
signed for housing developments, in- 
dustrial sites, shopping centers, etc., 
either where municipal sewage treat- 
ment is unavailable or where costs of 
tying in to existing sewer systems are 
prohibitive. The brochure explains de- 
sign and operating features, installa- 
tion practices, and leasing arrange- 
ments. Dorr-Oliver Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 222 





| SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


All Kinds of Parking 
for All Kinds of Cars 


New planning aid for architects is the 
40-page How to Lay Out a Parking 
Lot. The manual takes into account di- 
mensions of all 1960 and 1961 car 
models, including compacts which can 
be placed effectively in reserved areas. 
Detailed sketches and photos provide 
a variety of parking-lot plans — 90- 
degree, 60-degree, and 45-degree — 
with recommended individual-stall di- 
mensions, aisle widths, and entrance 
and exit sizes. Patterns described in- 
clude straight-row parking, perimeter 
and island parking, slanted stalls, her- 
ringbone, and V-shaped. Minimum re- 
quirements are also given for special- 
ized parking lots serving such facilities 
as amusement centers, stadiums, banks, 
churches, hotels, and theaters. Western 
Industries, Inc., Parking Gate Div.. 
2742 W. 36th Place, Chicago 32, IIl. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 223 





Ideas for Using Canvas 


Decorating and Shading with Colorful | 


Canvas, 24 pages, is a source book of 
ideas on the uses of this sturdy cotton 








® 


PATENTED 


PNEUMATIC 
PARTITIONS 


OFFER 
UNLIMITED 
DESIGN 
FLEXIBILITY 


“AIRWALL” Pneumatic Partitions in 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


“AITRWALL” Pneumatic Partitions 
offer architects a completely new 
concept of design flexibility for in- 
terior walls. “AIRWALLS” provide 
a lightweight, completely portable 
wall that can be used anywhere to 
divide floor areas into useable rooms. 
No floor or ceiling tracks are required 
...“AIRWALLS’” can be shifted at 
will... in a matter of minutes. Each 
panel is set in place and the Airseal 
is inflated to lock the panel in posi- 
tion . . . provides a tight seal at 
floor and ceiling levels. This tight 
seal plus “‘“AIRWALL’s’’ unique 
construction provides a sound con- 
trol never before possible in a port- 
able wall. 

Individual panels are 36” wide, 
heights to 12’...panels are constructed 
with tongue and groove for rigid, 
flush installation. Available in a wide 
variety of facing finishes. Applica- 
tions are unlimited ». . ideal for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Offices, Fu- 
neral Parlors, Schools, Churches, 
Motels and Commercial Buildings. 


Write today for complete 
information, or see our 
catalog in Sweets 22d/Ai 


Asmwall. Ine. 


16716 S.GARFIELD AV., PARAMOUNT, CALIF, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. CO. 


AURORA ILLINOIS 
For more information, circle No. 366 
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THE REAL TRUTH about SAVING CLIENT MONEY! 


“It costs the taxpayer almost as much 
each year to run school buildings as 
it does to acquire them ...upkeep 
costs have been largely taken for 
granted ...A ten percent reduction 
in these costs is almost as important 
to the taxpayer as a ten percent re- 
duction in the cost of the building.” 


From a study made for the New York Dept. 
of Education by the faculty of the School of 
Architecture, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Read Hillyard’s new Study of actual 

case histories for the answers to 

economy of floor maintenance. These 

case histories explain why it is so 

important for the Architect to 

1. Start floors right by specifying initial 
treatment: 

» Follow up by specifying proper main- 

tenance. 


3 FREE Hillyard Services for every job: 
1. Complete draft specifications for original treatment. 
2. Complete Maintenance Manuals you can give your client. 


3. Job Captain Service of the Hillyard ‘‘Maintaineer®”’, 
the floor care expert who is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your “Payroll” 


IN ewer 
RCHITECTURAL 
\  FILE—— “a 


). 2b. ae oe 
Passaic N.J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jese, Calif. 
Dept. A-4 


Contrary to opinion of all too many 
building owners,there is no economy 
in “cheap” floor maintenance prod- 
ucts. Pennies saved here mean dol- 
lars lost in higher labor expense for 
floor re-treatment and maintenance 
-and, perhaps, permanent damage 
to expensive flooring. 


If, without your guidance, the client 
guesses and guesses wrong, he will 
be the loser. So will your building. 
Write today for your Free copy of 
“A Study of Economies”. 


THE BEST PROTECTION FOR YOUR FLOORS IS THE BIGGEST SAVING FOR YOUR CLIENT 


You’ll Both be Ahead 


with 


HILLYARD 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card circle No. 352 
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drapery service. The brochure features 
illustrations of notable Raphael instal- 
lations in buildings throughout the 
U.S., including examples of stage dra- 


along with front-elevations, dimen- 
sional drawings, and roughing-in data. 
Floor plans are suggested. Southern 
Equipment Co., 4550 Gustine Ave., St. | 





fabric. Text discusses types of canvas 


Louis 16, Mo. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 225 








painted, coated, woven, and vat-dyed | 


and gives data on fastening and 
maintenance. Photographs and sketches 
used at windows, 
poolside, as fencing, 
walkways. Canvas Awning 
P.O. Box 9907, Memphis 12, Tenn. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 224 


show canvas 


patios, by over 


Cafeteria Counters 


Revised catalog contains 40 pages of 
information for selecting and specify- 
ing cafeteria counters. The catalog is 
divided into two parts, one listing 30”- 
wide sectional units, the other listing 
24”-wide units. Complete general and 
mechanical specifications are given, 


over | 


Institute, | 


Drapery Fabrics 
and Contract Service 


New catalog, 32 pages, shows 72 ex- 
clusive drapery designs (one shown by 
| Pipsan Saarinen Swanson) by Raphael 
and describes its complete contract- 





pery selected from the firm’s 2000 in- 
stallations. Also featured in the cata- 
log are several new fireproof and color- 
fast “Infinity” fabrics made of 100% 
saran. Edwin Raphael Co., Inc., 124 
East 6th St., Holland, Mich. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 226 


Complete Manual on 
Swimming-Pool Design 


Publication has been announced of a 
112-page swimming-pool Design Man- 
ual for architects, engineers, and pool 
and recreational consultants. In view 
of the need for specific data regarding 
the requirements of the A.A.U. and 
others, the complete requirements of 
the athletic groups have been included 
in the manual. Minimum standards of 
the National Swimming Pool Institute 
are also given. A number of typical 
pools and equipment installations are 
shown. Specifications sheets give all 
necessary data on pool equipment; in 
addition, written engineering specifi- 





eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeee 


ARCHITECTURAL 


GRILLES 


(Write for H&K Grille Catalog) 


and 





DECORATIVE 
PERFORATED 


MATER 
(Write for General 


A wide selection of designs 


motif “just right” for your plans. H & K perforated 
metal grilles are furnished in accordance with the 


architect's specifications for 
type of metal—gauge—finish 
— and margins. Decorative 
perforated materials include 
metals, wood, composition, 
plastic. 


See Sweet's File— 30f/Ha 


Harrington & 


PERFORATING 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 


5675 F 4 Liberty 
| a 4A New Y k 6 N.Y 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 349 
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New York Office and Warehouse 


IALS 
Catalog 75) 


assures you of the 


FIND NEAREST 


Hak AGENT | 
Yellow Pages 
FX | 
2Oe- —_ 

Ys) 
Listed Under 
“Grilles” 


co. INC. 


Street. Dept. PA 


SHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSHESSSESSESSESESSESSSSSSESSESSSSESESESESSESSSESESESEESEEEES 


ROUTE 83 & MADISON STREET « 


Tailored to fit any given open 
or closetted wall area. Smart 
in design and modern in 
“clear”, “gold” deep etched 
anodized finishes and combina- 
tions. Quality built — closed- 
end aluminum tubing, rigidly 
held in cast aluminum brackets 
that are adjustable for height 
in dovetailed — extru- 
sions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


Write for Bulletin CL-510 


ba Ot €B DP OED =D >is DD - S—1 OD. Ge OF 03. OPO. ee a 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, Circle No. 395 
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~ NOT NEW 
.. JUST 
PROVEN 


MAHON 
CURTAIN 


THE PROJECT 


William F. Wyman Station of 
the Central Maine Power Co. 
at Yarmouth, Me. A five-year 
old project that retains its 
bright-as-tomorrow good 
ooks. Engineers: Jackson & 
Moreland, Inc. Gen’! Contrac- 
tor: Sanders Const. Corp. 


THE SECTION 


Mahon's field-constructed 
(3-6-3) fluted pattern in 

green baked-enamel 16-gage 
gaivanized steel with Fiberglas 
insulation (shown in foreground 
of three-section photograph). 
Erection by Mahon. 


MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Aluminum or Steel Curtain Wall « Rolling 
Steel Doors (Standard or Underwriters’ 
labeled) « Fire Walls (Underwriters’ 
rated) « M-Floors (Stee! Cellular Sub 
Floors) « Long Span M-Deck (Cellular or 
Open Beam) « Steel Roof Deck « Acous 
tical and Troffer Forms « Acoustical 
Metal Wallis, Partitions, and Roof Deck 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 
Structural Steel—Fabrication and Erec- 
tion « Steel Fabrication—Weldments 
« Geodesic Domes—Fabrication and 
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Mahon Insulated-Metal Walls form a highly efficient wall 
system that is a far cry from flimsy ‘low cost wall wraps’. 
When structural function, clean good looks, ease of erection 
and minimum maintenance are wall consideration, investigate 
Mahon. Available in various metals, diverse sections, dif- 
ferent finishes, and a rainbow of colors to offer unlimited 
architectural-design freedom. What's more, Mahon Insulated- 
Metal Walls are quality-made, corrosion and fire-resistant, 
invisibly joined, easily sealed and are kept clean by rain 
showers. They mean true economy and lasting advantages. 
Write for informative Wall Catalog W-61, see Sweet's Files, or 
contact your local Mahon Building Products representative. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY DE7RO/T 34, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS SPEEDING AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 
Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California WITH METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 
SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES P 

Detroit, New York Chicago, Cleveland, FABRICATED EQUIPMENT AND 

San Francisco and Torrance, Calif ERECTION SERVICES 
Seattle, Wash. and E. Orange, N. J 

REPRESENTATIVES IN 

ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ee 
RODE ears 


MAHON 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 362 


Erection 
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: FREE 
poee -1ele) qm as 
te//s al/ about 


“CONCRETE 
COLOR 
. TECHNOLOGY 


This new authoritative 8-page 
booklet shows and tells you all 
about the use and application of 
color in the manufacture of 
concrete building products. 
Published as a service by 
C. K. Williams & Co., a leading 
producer of iron and chromium 
oxide pigments for over 82 years. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
A special 4-page section con- 
tains 46 actual color chips which 
show you the many colorful 
effects you can obtain in finished 
concrete products through 
proper use of iron and chrom- 
ium oxide pigments as made by 
Williams. You'll also find a spe- 
cial section devoted to specific 
concrete color recommendations, 
and a section on how to deter- 
mine final color. You will come 
to depend on this booklet as a 
prime reference source for con- 
crete color information. Don't 
miss sending for your free copy. 
The supply is limited, so fill 
out and mail the coupon today. 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
640 N. 13TH STREET DEPT. 32 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Gentlemen 

Please send me ___—_ copies of 
your new booklet titled “What You 
Should Know About Color in the 
Manufacture of Concrete Building 
Products.” 


_ es 
a 
TITLE 
ADDRESS. 

For more information, circle No. 398 

















Various instructor’s and student’s 


| booth layout is shown, along with a 
| wiring diagram for this installation. 





cations are provided. Paddock Pool | 

Equipment Co., 14606 Arminta St., | 

Van Nuys, Calif. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 227 





Language Lab 
Equipment and Layout 
Catalog, 8 pages, presents equipment | 


for language laboratories, made by the | 
company who “pioneered the language | 


| tions than the former booth design. 


laboratory system over 12 years ago.” 


units are illustrated, and the necessary 
planning data given. A typical 30- 





Monitor Language Laboratories, Divi- | 
sion of Electronic Teaching Labora- | 
tories, Inc., 5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., | 


| Washington 16, D.C. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 228 
Laundry System 
Proves Advantageous 


Economical, practical, and trouble-free | 


| are only a few of the advantages com- 


mending the UniMac laundry system | 
to hospitals, nursing homes, schools, 
camps, hotels, restaurants, and indus- | 
trial] plants. Literature, a total of 40 
pages, describes the company’s various 
items of equipment (with full techni- 
cal and price data, and specifications), 
cites case histories, gives list of instal- 
lations, suggests layout of laundry 
areas. UniMac Co., 802 Miami Circle. 
N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 229 





| Booths are available in 1- and 2-posi- 


tion styles, to be easily joined together 
in odd- or even-numbered rows. Bro- 
chure, 4 pages, describes the units and 
their functioning. DuKane Corp., St. 
Charles, III. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 230 


Guide to 
Better Projection 


Audio-Visual Guide to Better Projec- 
tion, 36 pages, stresses the importance 
of proper planning and use of visual 
aids in the classroom and in business. 
It covers the history, purposes, and 
science of projection. Two main sec- 


tions are entitled “The Environment 
of Projection” and “The Tools of Good 
Projection.” Among subjects discussed 
are arrangement and shape of rooms, 
variations of lens focal lengths, rear 
projection, correct screen size, aspects 
of motion or still projection, lighting, 
seating, sound. Author of the guide is 
Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Associate Profes- 


' sor, School of Education, New York 


| University. Radiant Manufacturing 


New Student Booth 
for Language Lab 


New student booth has been designed | 


| for the “Medallion Language Labora- 


tory,” after studies showed a trend to- 


| ward greater use of the “audio-active- 
| compare” situation than had been an- | 


ticipated. The new booth is easier for 


| the student to operate at this impor- | 


tant stage of learning, is also more 
functional when equipped for “audio- | 


| active” or “audio-passive” study situa- 


Co., 8220 N. Austin Ave., Morton 


| Grove, IIl. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 231 





IWHBWAS LARP ORSL 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


430 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
D. Bradford Wilkin 

Thomas H. Creighton 

James T. Burns, Jr. 
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A NEW VISUAL EXPRESSION 


in incandescent lighting 


Glowing geometric shapes combine the beauty of soft 
satin handblown glass with all-aluminum construction to pro 
vide an unusual combination of decorative effects limited 
only by the imagination of the designer. light-forms can be 
used individually or in combinations of alignment to create 
patterns of light that become an integral part of the archi 
tecture 


Designed for wall use only, light-forms n 
either interiors or exteriors 


Write for Catalog LF 


a 


PRESCOLITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


2229 Fourth Street, Berkeley 10, California 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, California «e Warrington, Pennsy!vania e El] Dorado, Arkansas 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 417 
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from a compact light source, it’s the 


2 NEW r Guardian 
P&S ROCKER-GLO Quartz lite 
SWITCHES! 


aw se for high lumen output and intensity 
: @ 


FLOODLIGHT 


Finned Construction for 
Better Heat Dissipation 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES... 
Compact size, high output v Completely weather-sealed 
V Lifetime durability Vv Complete application 
Vv Long lamp life versatility 


it’s the most attractive, best designed fixture 
of its type available! Get all the facts. 


vange sile % interchangeable) Write today for the quartz/lite Bulletin. Address Dept. R. 


» Guardian Light Company 


type No 2211-SP type No. 2215-S 


20 NORTH BLVD . OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


LI G HTED HAN D LE ROCKE R-G LO For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 348 


Pinpoints switch location in darkened MORTAR JOINT 
inp softly glows’in OME. position only THE BEST;REINFORCING 


wen Dov aOr ee COSTS SO LITTLE... 


s —" (and does so much) 


NOTHING 
PILOT LIGHT HANDLE ROCKER-GLO ... will cause more unfavor- 


able comment than unsightly 
Instantly shows when appliances or lights 5 n cracks in a finished structure. 
are on. Tiny red plastic jewel in rocker } Soa ed Yet these cracks can be prevented 
button lights in ON position only. Single op so easily through the proper use 
pole only. Rating: 15 Amperes, 120 Volts, Wd of mortar joint reinforcing. Thus 
A.C. 





preserving the beauty and value 
of the building. 


8B i : A SO—Use reinforcing . . .and use the 
; Shey dite best—WAL-LOK. 


REMOTE CONTROL ROCKER-GLO MOE Gclics, WALLOK pore more steel 


re iin gery : IN THE MORTAR where it counts 
Momentary contact, center “off” switch. Jt. kth mein Yeuts commeiiaiins 


Designed especially for low voltage re- Wed he ; products.. SUPER-STANDARD 
mote contro! applications — controlling rs Grade has 8 ga. Siderods 
large banks of lighting, operating stage ry rather than the 9 ga. used 
curtains, etc. Single pole, double throw. by others and it’s the 


Rating: 10 Amperes, 48 Volts, A.C. Me ph. Siderods that end up in 
the mortar. 


DOMESTIC STEEL ONLY 
For more information write Dept. PA1161 WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE AND NAME OF DISTRIBUTOR NEAREST YOU. 


<> PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. ess SZ WAL- LO K 


SYRACUSE 9. NEW YORK WW ioe DIV. OF LENAWEE PEERLESS, INC. 
Gat tnd. re You 1,100 Pt Cheg. te Cane Renton Eu i, To, Ot y 1411 E. MICHIGAN, ADRIAN, MICH. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 376 For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 360 
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FOAMGLAS-BOARD: 


the benefits of FOAMGLAS in large board size 


o 


The proven insulation benefits of FOAMGLAS are 
available now in a special 2’ x 4’ unit, a board size 


that speeds roofing installation and cuts labor costs. 

The qualities of FOAMGLAS—moistureproof, 
vaporproof, strong, rigid, dimensionally stable, in- 
combustible—are retained in this new package that 
makes it faster and easier to handle on the job. 
Multiple sections of FOAMGLAS are sandwiched 
between a special asphalt-laminated paper. 

New FOAMGLAS-BOARD reduces the number 
of insulation joints on a roof. It is easily cut and 
shaped on the job to provide a tight fit around 
drains, vents or other obstructions. 

For more complete information on how 
FOAMGLAS-BOARD provides weathertight roof- 
ing protection for the life of a building, send for a 
free copy of our catalog: Pittsburgh Corning Corpo- 
ration, Department AB-111, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 3333 Cav- 
endish Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 377 
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NEWS from Dow Corning 


How to keep water out 
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Silaneal strengthens mortar bond; 
helps prevent leaky walls 
See what happens when a brick wall is laid dry with high suction rate 


brick. Now, look further 
along the Because that half 


severe leakage. 


Why? 


same brick, plant-treated with Silaneal®. 


That dark area indicates 
wall to the right. 


of the 


No wetness here. 
of the wall was built 


Here’s the story. 


a 6” SCR brick with a 31 gram 


The brick used in the right hand half had been treated with 


The wall was built of high suction brick — 
suction rate. 


Silaneal, the treatment that controls suction rate. In 


sodium siliconate 
this instance, suction rate for the treated brick was reduced to below 20 
grams. The brick in the left half were left untreated. 
Here’s the test. After brick was laid up and mortar properly cured, 
two streams of water — simulating wind-driven rain — were directed 


against the wall, one against each half. /n only two minutes, water had 


penetrated the untreated section and was soon trickling down the other 


-|SILAN 


keeps brick eh 


side. But after seven hours of this continu- 
ous soaking, the Silaneal treated section 


still showed no sign of leaking! 


Walls are stronger. How well mortar 
does its job depends on its quality and how 
it cures. And to cure correctly and bond 
securely, mortar must hydrate slowly, thor- 
oughly. A high suction brick, laid on fresh 
mortar, immediately draws much of the 
moisture from the mortar, which results in 
shrinkage cracks at the brick-mortar inter- 
face. But Silaneal controls this suction, 
slows it, allows mortar to cure properly and 
bond as it should. In the test above, for 
example, untreated sections gave a wall 
strength of 63 lb./sq. ft., while Silaneal 


treated sections reached a strength of 


83 lb./sq. ft. 


Brick stays clean. Dirt that falls on 
high absorption brick is pulled into the 
brick with the first rain. Silaneal makes 
the brick surface water repellent so dirt 
washes away with rain. And when water 
into the brick, 
minimized. Clean-up after brick is laid 


can’t get efflorescence is 
seldom requires more than just simple 
brushing. And maintenance is reduced be- 
cause mortar doesn’t crumble. Equally 
brick are left free to “breathe” 


because Silaneal does not fill the pores in 


important: 


the brick and obstruct passage of air. 


You can be sure your designs will be 
stronger, leak-resistant and more attractive 
by specifying that high suction brick be 
plant-treated with Silaneal to reduce 


For 


more information about this new build- 


suction rate to the 10 - 20 gram level. 


ing aid and a list of manufacturers now 
supplying Silaneal-treated brick — write 
Department 6823. 
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General office area, wit 


Front: teak. Rear 


These wood paneled walls at Chase Manhattan 
can be as permanent as they look...or... 


they can be moved overnight if floor 
plans ever need changing 
The interior f Chase Manhattan 


A small conference room emphasizes 
feature of 2” thick Wel A 


the 6” thickness of fix 


WELDWOOD 


A reception 
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Face problem walls with Flexwood— 


rare, rich, real wood paneling 
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for the tower 


compound curved 


from MARMET 


Maintaining rigid quality control in the factory 
over the usual type of curtain wall sections .. . to 
assure easy, tight sealing fit at the job site .. . is 
demanding enough . . . but when architects Fehr & 
Granger designed the tower in the Robert Mueller 
Municipal Airport to complement the curved 
forms in other parts of the structure . . . special 
fabricating and pre-tested assembly of 

wall components was devised. 


Mullions for the tower had to be reformed, after 
extruding, with compound curves of varying radii 
in each mullion. Horizontals and operating sash 
carefully fitted between, had to go into place 
upon erection with watertight precision fit. 


MARMET assigned a project engineer to the task. 
Special rigs, shown below, were built in a research 
wing of the factory. The success in execution, now 

stands in gleaming symmetry at Austin, Texas. 


| 





Robert Mueller Terminal Airport 
ustin, Texas 


Architects 
Fehr & Granger 
Austin, Texas 


Bea caw 
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Photos by Dewey Mears, Austin 
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Tower: Series 6G6O2 Marmet Curtain Wall, Lower Structure: Series 5142, modified 


From the most tightly budgeted job .. . to designs 
involving exacting engineering and custom fabricating 
in curtain wall and other aluminum fenestration 

. you can put your confidence in MARMET. 
Five different types of basic curtain wall systems with 
a variety of operating sash, gives you complete 
flexibility, for successful execution of an unlimited 
number of design effects. Let your local MARMET 
representative supply you with full details now. 


For additional information on the 
complete line of MARMET products RPORATION 
— consult Sweet's Catalog File A R M E T 7 
No._3a_or write to MARMET. 322-T Bellis Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Mar 
For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 412 





Design unlimited 


with new J-M low walls 
and J-M high walls 


These new J-M movable walls accept 
an unlimited variety of interesting 
finishes. Cover them with a marble- 
ized pattern, as shown above. Finish 
them with one of the many new vinyl 
fabrics. Paint them in bright colors 
or pastel tones. Veneer them with 
wood. Apply mosaic tile or a bas- 
relief. 

Or have the asbestos-cement fac- 
ings integrally colored, a treatment 
available on special order. 

Besides their unusual decorative 
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adaptability, these walls offer many 
other important advantages. They go 
up fast. They are only 134,” thick, yet 
they are sturdy in appearance and 


sturdy in service. They can be easily 
and quickly moved, re-using every 
piece of material. They have an in 
combustible core. They have asbes 
tos sheet facings. They have steel 
framing. They meet most fire codes. 

J-M High Wall panels fit into 
metal floor and ceiling channels 
Base and cornice snap on, to com- 
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plete the wall in a matter of minutes. 

J-M Low Walls have slotted panel 
frames that engage hooks on the 
steel posts. Low Walls not only make 
efficient space dividers, but also can 
be used to form such special enclo 
sures as the telephone booth you see 
above at right. 


For the quickest way to get more 
information about these new walls, 
take the advice of the sign in the 
telephone booth: call your nearest 


J-M Representative. Or write to 


Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. PA 
11, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: 
Port Credit, Ont. Cable: Johnmanvil 


JOHNS-MANVILLE §7¥ 


115 





at your Fingertips 


We are talking to a special breed of men who have their feet on the 
ground and their eyes on the stars @ You have already come part 
way @ There are more years of striving ahead—and then the pinnacle @ 
lf you are like other masters in your profession, your #9800SG 
Locktite Tel-A-Grade Lead Holder will accompany you all the way to the 
top ™ Because Locktite becomes a part of your creative process @ Its 
functional grip with special serrations gives you smooth traction 
and blessed comfort to your fingers @ You like the bulldog clutch 
and the unique indicator that reveals the degree in use at 4 glance @ 
You haven't had to use the ironclad 2-year guarantee—but you know it’s 
there that if any part of your Locktite Tel-A-Grade breaks in normal! 
A.W.Faber will rep! the entire holder without cost @ Happy 

and Locktite! = Castell —— Leads #9030, 


no-slip 


voyage to you 


A.W.FABER-CASTELL 
Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 


Our Bicentennial year—1761-1961 
200 years of uninterrupted 


manufacturing experience 


Pencil Co., 


Avchitectt Drow Again 


with shese outstanding ant BOOKS 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK, REVISED EDITION by ARTHUR GUP- 
TILL. Here is a complete revision of Guptill’s famous work on pen and 
ink drawing. Step-by-step instructions plus hundreds of detailed draw- 
ings guide the reader through the beginning and advanced techniques 
of pen and brush. Includes almost a hundred examples of ink drawings 
by famous artists such as Searle, Topolski, Dufy, Legrand, Kley, et 

and others. April 1961, 8% x 10%, 160 pages, fully illustrated. $8.95 


PENCIL DRAWING STEP-BY-STEP by ARTHUR GUPTILL. Through a 
series of progressively arranged chapters, every one a definite lesson, 
the reader is advanced another natural step toward his ultimate goal. 
Information on needed materials; practice in line and tone; light, shade 
and shadow; textures; construction; testing; transferring; rendering in 
line and tone; composition; spontaneity and speed; still life; interiors 
and furniture; landscape; trees, water, fog, skies, and snow; and the 
living subject are all included. 144 pages, 8% x 10%, 121 black and 
white drawings and 2 color plates. $755 

PENCIL TECHNIQUES IN MODERN DESIGN by WILLIAM W. ATKIN, 
RANIERO CORBELLETTI and VINCENT R. FIORE. A complete study of 
modern pencil design methods including fine line, pencil painting and 
broad stroke and how they can be used in architectural forms, per- 
spective and rendering. 128 pages, 9 x 12, 250 illustrations. $8.25 
PENCIL BROADSIDES (Enlarged Edition) by TED KAUTZKY. This 
enlarged edition of Kautzky’s original work adds a portfolio of his 
drawings never published before. Detailed lessons explain the broad 
stroke pencil technique and its application to the expressions of archi 
tectural and landscape forms and textures. 64 pages, 9 x 12, 23 
illustrations. $5.50 

PENCIL PICTURES by TED KAUTZKY. Deals with creating pictures 
in pencil from subject matter found in nature. Landscapes of the 
seashore, farming, country, mountains and woodlands are illustrated 
and analyzed. 31 magnificent plates are reproduced by lithography, 
9 x 12. $5.50 

ARCHITECTURAL PRESENTATION IN OPAQUE WATERCOLOR by 
CHRISTIAN E. CHOATE. A logical rather than an imitative approach to 
the subject fully spells out the fundamentals and advanced techniques 
of architectural illustrations in color. The book teaches by making clear 
the various approaches to illustrative processes in place of merely 
supplying examples to follow. Over 200 black and white illustrations 
and 16 pages in full color accompany the text. 1961, 160 pages. $12.50 


HOW TO USE CREATIVE PERSPECTIVE by ERNEST W. WATSON. Each 
of 20 chapters covers a particular phase of drawing followed by 
analyses of perspective as used (and often violated) by America’s top 
illustrators. 160 pages, 8'2 x 1042, 350 illustrations. $7.95 


COURSE IN PENCIL SKETCHING BOOK ONE: Buildings and Streets by 
ERNEST W. WATSON. Detailed step-by-step instructions and priceless 
demonstrations by the dean of this country’s art teachers. 63 pages, 
7%4 x 10%, over 100 illustrations. $2.95 


BOOK TWO: Trees and a 60 pages, 7% x 10%, over 70 illustra- 
tions and photographs. $2.9: 


BOOK THREE: Boats and Harbors. 60 pages, 7% x 10%, over 75 draw- 
ings and photographs. $2.95 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Mail This Coupon Today 


———— ee ne nr a er nr nnn nr nr nr nr nr nnn an ee 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
DEPT. M-908, 430 Park Ave., New York 2, N. Y. 


Send me the book(s) | have indicated below for 10 days’ 
Free Trial under the following terms: 
(] Purchase price enclosed (Reinhold pays postage 
(_] Bill me (plus postage CJ Bill company 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE 


SAVE MONEY: Enclose payment with 


STATE 


rder and Reinhold pays al! shipping 


urn privilege. Please add 3% sales tax on N.Y.C. orders. Do 


fa 
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PHILADELPHIA DISCOVERS that traffic congestion either en 


curbside or extends into building lobbies—depending upon the kind of elevatorir 


Why? Because there is more to completel) 
the car!’ Any elevator installation thz 


simply Le 

the operator out of de complete 
* automation for all of the constantly changing, wi 
throughout the day and night—invites « 

This applies in a like degree to the greatest skyscraper 
institutional building. How do tenants and 

react in a like manner to elevator servi 

reactions. The mark of a CLASS 

AUTOTRONIC® elevatoring. It acc 

ance. Since 1950, more than 1,100 new 


and Canada have contracted for AUTOT eV: ing by OTIS—the world 


ymMavic 
cent perti« 


dings across the United States 
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possibilities for the newest developments in acoustical ceilings, resilient floors, and vinyl wall 
coverings. Our color consultants and decorators are also available to give you detailed informa- 


tion on interior planning. Open 9-5, Mon.-Fri. For an appointment, call JU 22-3700. 
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Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Lighting for prestige buildings— Plexigla te 


There are 40,000 fluorescent luminaires, each equipped as a lighting material, and the names of manufacturers 
with a lens molded of crystal-clear PLEXIGLAS® acrylic whose equipment includes PLEXIGLAS lenses and diffusers 
plastic, at the new Chase Manhattan Bank building in ... for lighting that stands out and stands up. 

New York—a landmark on the downtown skyline and a 

milestone in architectural planning. 


The PLEXIGLAS lenses are precisely designed optical 
elements that assure full utilization of light. They are 
strong and rigid, yet light in weight .. . will remain free of 
discoloration after years of exposure to fluorescent light. MAAS = 
The result: another example of a magnificent building that 
uses PLEXIGLAS to obtain lighting of the highest quality. PHILADELPHIA 5S,PA. 
We will be pleased to send you literature on PLEXIGLAS In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 
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TELKEE conreo: 


0’ Keefe Centre, Toronto 

Earle C. Morgan and Page & Steele, Architect, Toronto 
Anglin-Norcroff, Ltd., Gen. Contractor, Toronto 

Canada Hardware Ltd., Builders’ Hardware Contractor, Toronto 


Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco 

Design Architect Thomas M. Price, Galveston, Texas 

Supervising Architect Hertzka & Knowles, San Francisco 

Cahill Construction Company, Gen. Contractor, San Franciscc 

£. M. Hundley Hardware Co., Builders’ Hardware Contractor, San Francisco 


Fashion Institute of Technology, New York 

DeYoung, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, Architects, New York 

Depot Construction Co., Gen. Contractor, Long Island City, Ne 
Atlantic Hardware & Supply C Builde Hardware Contr 


Qualitatively, the locksets specified for your projects may be of the 
highest order. Functionally, they are worthless without the keys 
that operate them. That’s why Architectural Hardware Consult- 
ants recommend TELKEE Key Control on these and thousands 
of other projects of every type and size. 


Don’t close any job until you weigh the benefits of TELKEE Key 
Control against its small cost. Security during _ construction; 
simple, orderly turn-over at completion; convenient lock utility 
and protection for the life of the building . . . you specify these 
tangible benefits when your builders’ hardware specifications 
include TELKEE Key Control. Specify TELKEE by name— 
there is no equal in quality or function. 


See TELKEE Catalog 18e/Moo in Sweet's Architec- 
tural File, or write for 54 page TELKEE AIA Manual. 


P.0. MOORE, INC. 


GLEN RIDDLE 56, PENNSYLVANIA 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 370 


ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER HEAT 


[2,500,000 B.1.U. 


PRECISION 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER HEATING BOILER 


COMPLETE UNIT READY FOR INSTALLATION 


with circulation hot water system and water 
chiller for year-round air conditioning. 


CONVERSION EASILY ACCOMPLISHED 


where other type fuels now used. Suited for 
home, churches, motels, apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, commercial buildings, swimming pools, 
snow melting and domestic hot water for large 
users. Temperature range — 60 to 250 degrees. 
Equipped with Sequence and Proportional Con- 
trols when desired. 


© Every unit tested and inspected 40,948 to 2,500,000 B.T.U. 
Output. 


© All Boilers meet the requirements of the ASME Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Code. Natl. Board approved. 


No chimney! No odors! No flame! No ducts! No noise! 


Write for complete 
specifications and prices 


CISION parts 


corporation 
\ 400-PA NORTH FIRST STREET 
NASHVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 380 
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Structure As Mural 

The pattern and texture of brick 
become art in structure. To the viewer, 
they offer delight; to the artist, 

the endless esthetic challenge. The 
building: Harvard Graduate Center. 
The artists: The Architects’ 
Collaborative; abstract wall pattern 

by Professor Josef Albers. 





Structural Clay Products Institute 1520 18th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 

















LEE MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH, NORWICH, CONN. 


»d continuous Wasco Skydome surmounts the deeply pitched roof 
lary, enabling the congregation to see the open sky above while 


atmosphere for quiet contemplation below. The side aisles are en- 
ed | i brick walls, yet receive evenly diffused, glare-free daylight through 
idard self-flashing Wasco Skydomes — molded of Acrylite®, the shatterproof, 
Wasco welcomes other opportunities to combine daylighting 
{ architectural ideas. Write our Custom Engineering Department. 


ring plastic 


vanced % 





Architects: John Richard Hellman and Robert E. Wilson, Jr., Falmouth, Mass. 


WASCO 


SKYDOMES 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
5 BAY STATE RD., CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


For more Information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 396 
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EDITORIAL FEATURES 


Cover DETAIL OF PLAN, TERMINAL BUILDING, FIUMICINO AIRPORT (page 146) 


Frontispiece BALCONY LEVEL OF TERMINAL BUILDING, FIUMICINO AIRPORT (page 146 
Photo: G. Gherardi-A. Fiorelli 


AIR TERMINALS FOR JET TRAVEL 

New Pros_emMs AND TRENDs: Introduction by John Morris Dixon 

CHOOSING A TERMINAL PLAN: Memphis Municipal Airport Terminal, Memphis, Tennessee 
Mann & Harrover, Architects 

Domestic Unit TerMINAL: United Air Lines Terminal Building, New York International 
Airport; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects 

INTERNATIONAL Unit TERMINAL: Pan American Passenger Terminal, New York International 
Airport; Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, Architects-Engineers 

CENTRALIZED INTERNATIONAL TERMINAL: Terminal Building, Rome International Airport 
Fiumicino, Italy; Amedeo Luccichenti, Vincenzo Monaco, Riccardo Morandi, and Andrea 
Zavitteri, Associated Architects and Engineers 

DiveERSIONARY AirporRT: Terminal Building, London (Gatwick) Airport, Gatwick, Surrey, 
England; Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall, Architects 

MunicipaL Airport: Terminal Building, Robert Mueller Municipal Airport, Austin, Texas; 
Office of Fehr & Granger, Architects 

AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT PLANNING: Dulles International Airport, Chantilly, Virginia; 

Eero Saarinen & Associates, Ammann & Whitney, Burns & McDonald and Ellery Husted, 
Architects and Engineers 

INTERIOR USED AS AIRLINE’S POSTER: INTERIOR DESIGN DATA: Air France Ticket Office, 
New York, N. Y.; Marvin B. Affrime (Space Design Group) and Robert Pontabry, Designers 
SELECTED DETAIL: Revolving Brochure Rack at Air France Ticket Office 

PLANNED AUDIO-VISUAL ENVIRONMENT 

SPACES AND EQUIPMENT FOR EpucaTIoN by Philip Lewis 

CRITERIA FOR COLLEGIATE ENVIRONMENT by Alan C. Green 


COMMUNICATIONS IN INDUSTRY by Irving B. Kahn 
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New Problems and Trends 


BY JOHN MORRIS DIXON 

The function of an airport terminal build- 
ing is to transfer passengers and baggage 
from surface vehicles to designated air- 
craft. The principal obstacle to this move- 
ment is the airplane itself: the space it 
requires and the noise and fumes it pro- 
duces. Another major problem is the 
weather, which can delay departures or 
make it inconvenient to board the plane 
without protection. Recent developments 
in terminal design have been aimed at 
making the passengers’ trip to the place 
as short and comfortable as possible and 
their stay in the terminal, however pro- 
longed, enjoyable. 

The design program of an air terminal 
depends on several variable factors: the 
volume of passengers and the percentage 
of them who are originating, terminating, 
in transit, or transferring; the expected 
range of flights, which largely determines 
the volume of baggage and the number of 
visitors accompanying or meeting passen- 
gers; the distribution of traffic volume over 
a period of time; the type of aircraft and 
their mode of operation on the apron; the 


Courtesy United Air Lines 


severity of the weather; and probable re- 
quirements for expansion. 

The recent establishment and constant 
expansion of commercial jet service has 
profoundly affected air terminal design. 
Before commercial jets were introduced, 
their anticipated effect on airport design 
was widely discussed; there was a feeling 
among architects that people and conven- 
tional structures could not withstand the 
blast of these aircraft. In actual operation, 
the planes are less hazardous than they 
were assumed to be. For the most part, 
they differ from propeller-driven craft 
only in degree, following already well 
established trends. They are larger and 
harder to maneuver on the apron, generate 
more noise and a stronger and hotter blast, 
and carry more passengers. 

The most distinct characteristic of their 
operation is an economic one: because of 
the cost incurred for any period these 
multimillion-dollar craft spend on the 
ground, they are not often returned to the 
hangar. Instead, the extensive routine 
servicing they require is done on the apron 
simultaneously with the unloading and 





loading of passengers and baggage. Al- 
though the use of underground connec- 
tions for fuel, water, electricity, and air 
conditioning is increasing, the congestion 
of trucks and personnel around the aircraft 
has precipitated the development of de- 
vices for protected passenger access above 
the apron level. 

Adjustable second-level loading bridges 
are now in use at several major terminals. 
Their design depends on the type of air- 
craft served and the parking procedure 
used, factors which are standard for each 
airline. The light-weight steel “jetway” 
developed for United Air Lines extends to 
a length of 107 feet to serve planes parked 
parallel to the loading finger. It is oper- 
ated by a passenger agent and can be 
moved to the plane from its stowed posi- 
tion alongside the building in one minute. 
A shorter cantilevered bridge that is used 
by several other airlines is less expensive, 
but requires a “nose-in” parking position, 
from which planes cannot leave under 
their own power. 

Long before the advent of jet planes, 
the “finger” plan, with boarding gates 


Enclosed adjustable loading 
bridges (dubbed “jetways” by 
the airlines) permit passengers 
to enter planes with no change 
in level, protected from 
weather and apron hazards. A 
system developed for United 
Air Lines (far left and pre- 
ceding pages) uses two long 
telescoping bridges for each 
plane. The single, shorter 
bridge used by American Air- 
lines (left) leads to the for- 
ward door of the plane. 


Courtesy American Air Lines 
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FULL TWO-LEVEL SYSTEM 


Several basic circulation systems have been developed to facilitate the flow of 
passengers and baggage through the terminal. The one-level system (top) is 
suitable only for the small terminal; the partial two-level system (middle) has 
passenger and baggage traffic on separate levels; the full two-level system 
(bottom) separates inbound passengers from outbound. 


Mobile lounges for the Dulles International 
Airport (top) can be coupled to the terminal 
at one end; the other end has folding ramps 
for access to planes (middle) ; luxurious in- 
terior (bottom) holds 90 passengers. 
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Photo of rendering: Lee Gillette 








Two departures from the basic circulation systems: the winner of a competition 
for a new terminal at New York International Airport (above), by 1. M. Pei, 
with a vehicular ramp for inbound passengers on the field side; a terminal for 
the Tulsa Municipal Airport (below), by Murray-Jones-Murray, with waiting 


area and concessions removed from direct passenger routes. 
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rel-and-satellite scheme 
method of isolating the 
ver from apron activities 


e preliminary design for an 


rport at Kansas City, Missouri, 


a 
LT] 


by Cooper, Robison & Carlson, 
illustrates this concept. The 
new International Airport under 
construction at Los Angeles 
(right and below: Charles Luck- 
man Associates, VW elton Bec ket 
« {ssociates, and Paul R. 
Williams & {ssociates, Arc hi 

} comprises six unit termi 
nals with satellites. An electron- 
ically controlled horizontal ele 
vator (“the last word in modern 
vehicular systems”) will connect 


the terminals. 
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located along projecting concourses, was 
introduced to accommodate the increasing 
number and size of planes at the terminal. 
More recently, the “tunnel-and-satellite” 
concept has been developed to free the 
apron of the obstructions and permit more 
compact parking patterns. Both of these 
systems, however, involve long walks be- 
tween surface transportation and plane 
positions. The mean walking distance 
between vehicle and aircraft at the Dallas 
airport terminal, for instance, is 1350 feet. 

The most effective method yet developed 
for reducing walking distances in large 
terminals is the use of surface vehicles to 
carry passengers to the plane. Buses have 
been used for years at large airports 
abroad. At several cities, KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines operates special low-floor, 
tractor-drawn buses, which are more 
maneuverable and more convenient for the 
passenger than conventional ones. 

The special “mobile lounge” now being 
built for the Dulles International Airport 
near Washington, D.C., by Eero Saarinen 
& Associates, will carry up to 90 passen- 
gers from the terminal to a plane parked 
as far as a mile away. The planes can be 
parked in the most convenient way for 
servicing and the terminal can be rela- 
tively compact. Although this airport will 
be one of the world’s largest, with 60 jet 
aircraft positions in the initial stage, the 
mean walking distance for the passenger 
will be only 350 feet, approximately that 
of a conventional finger-plan terminal ac- 
commodating six planes. Eventually, how- 
ever, the Dulles terminal will need loading 
positions for 15 smaller feeder-line and 
executive aircraft, which cannot be serv- 
iced by mobile lounges; the finger struc- 
ture proposed for them will require a mean 
walking distance of 1150 feet. 

Mechanical baggage-handling systems 
have been developed as a result of the com- 
petition among airlines in the speed of 
passenger handling. The larger jet planes 
are designed to carry baggage in “pods” 
which can be unloaded onto tractor-drawn 
cradles. High-speed conveyors can then 
carry the baggage through the terminal 
at speeds as high as 300 ft per minute; the 
passenger may actually find his suitcase 
waiting for him when he reaches the claim 
area. 

Systems for efficient traffic circulation 
within the terminal have evolved as the 
volume of traffic and the number of pas- 
sengers per plane have increased. Circula- 
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tion of passengers and baggage on sepa- 
rate levels has been necessary to avoid 
overextended traffic routes and to permit 
use of mechanical baggage-handling sys- 
tems and second-level passenger loading 
bridges. In the larger terminals, separa- 
tion of inbound and outbound passenger 
traffic has proved advantageous. This sys- 
tem works best with arriving and depart- 
ing vehicular access on separate levels. 

The loading and unloading of the air- 
craft can be made more efficient by the 
use of “hold rooms,” which are individual] 
waiting rooms for each flight located at 
the boarding gate. Outbound passengers’ 
credentials can be checked at the entrance 
to the room, eliminating delays at the gate 
itself; inbound and outbound traffic can 
be effectively separated. 

Every commercial air terminal is basic- 
ally a business enterprise, although usually 
government-owned. Aside from the neces- 
sary provisions for passenger services, it 
must include space for concessions, some 
of which meet passenger needs and some 
of which take advantage of the value of 
the airport as a public attraction. The most 
favorable position for concessions is di- 
rectly on the passenger’s route to the 
plane; adequate rental space in favorable 
locations must be provided without ex- 
tending circulation routes. 

The interior of the terminal must be 
protected from the noise and fumes of the 
jet engines. Most large terminals built 
today are air conditioned and sealed 
against infiltration: air supply is gener- 
ally drawn from the side of the terminal 
away from the apron. 

Noise control requirements vary within 
the terminal. The sound of the jet as it 
starts to taxi, about 112 db at the source, 
40-50 db at ticket 


counters or offices, but may be as high as 


must be reduced to 
55 db in waiting or dining areas and 80 
db in baggage claim areas. The peak 
sound is never of long duration (usually 
10 to 20 seconds), and acoustical require- 
ments depend in part on how often it 
occurs. In terminals which will handle 
only one or two jet flights per day, those 
inside the building can be expected to 
tolerate the noise. 

The familiar glass wall overlooking the 
apron has not been eliminated by the in- 
troduction of jets, but it must now be of 
14-in. glass, carefully detailed to prevent 
infiltration of sound or air. The strength 
of this glass permits larger areas between 


supports creating an appearance of 


greater openness—than if thinner glass 
were used. 

The concept of the decentralized airport, 
where each airline operates a complete 
passenger facility, has been applied at 
several major air hubs to reduce the ter- 
minal to manageable scale for the pas- 


The be 


housed in sections of one long building, 


senger. individual airlines may 
or, as at New York International Airport, 
in separate unit terminal buildings. In any 
case, the airline is able to establish the 
type of service and the kind of atmosphere 
it feels will satisfy its patrons. 

The principal criticism of this system is 
that, while it is convenient for the pas- 
senger using one airline, it makes trans- 
fers between airlines especially difficult, 
often requiring trips by taxi or bus be- 
tween unit terminals. At the large airports 
where the system has been applied, the 
proportion of originating and terminating 
passengers is unusually high; at New York 
International, for instance, only five per 
cent of the passengers transfer between 
lines. 

The International Airport row under 
construction at Los Angeles comprises a 
group of unit terminals of standard design, 
each with a ticketing building facing the 
central parking lot and a satellite located 
on the apron. The passenger enters the 
ticketing building 14 feet below apron 
level and proceeds through a 400-ft tunnel 
to the satellite, where he is carried up two 
floors by an escalator to the level of the 
adjustable loading bridges. 

The predicted growth of air transporta- 
tion, and the prospect of even larger air- 
craft, make planning for expansion and 
alteration an important factor in air termi- 
nal design. Expansion may involve the 
self- 


contained subterminals, but in any case 


addition of identical bays or of 
the original building must be designed to 
accept additions with a minimum of demo- 
lition. The likelihood of alterations should 
be considered in the design of loading 
fingers, bridges, hold rooms and other 
facilities directly related to the plane 
itself. 

The Federal Aviation Agency recom- 
mends that the first construction stage of 
new terminals be designed to handle an- 


ticipated needs for the next ten years; 


plans for expansion in the succeeding 
years should be flexible, to allow for pos- 
sible radical changes in aircraft design. 
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Choosing a Terminal Plan 


At this year’s Design Awards Seminars in 
Minneapolis, architect Roy Harrover of 
Mann & Harrover presented a discussion 
of the firm’s citation-winning design for 
the Memphis Municipal Airport Terminal 
(p. 112, January 1961 P/A), which is 
now under construction. His account of the 
comparative study of planning concepts 
that was prepared in the initial stage of 
design is presented below. 

Memphis is a city of 500,000 population, 
and serves a “market area” of about 
2,750,000. At the time the study was 
undertaken, in 1958, the airport had an 
emplaning passenger volume of 379,500; 
the design was based on an assumed vol- 
ume of 768,000 for the year 1970. Traffic 
statistics indicated that the terminal 
should provide 22 to 24 gate positions in 
the initial stage, and be able to accommo- 
date planes of all sizes up to medium- 
range jets in regular service and larger 
jets on occasion. Although the discussion 
specifically involves the problems of the 
Memphis Airport, it reveals many interest- 
ing points about present-day air terminal 
design. 


When Bill Mann and I got this project, 
we knew virtually nothing about aviation; 
so we decided that the first thing for us to 
do was to school ourselves in aviation. 
Now this was in 1958, about the time that 
the first jet was being put in service in 
this country, the first pure jet. There were 
all sorts of feelings about what jets would 
do to the aviation industry and to terminal 
building design. So we set about to ferret 
out the truth from the myth of jets. We 
knew that this terminal building of ours 
would have to operate mostly with jet air- 
craft during its future life. We studied 
terminal buildings themselves; we studied 
plans of terminal buildings; we talked to 
people in the aviation industry; we dis- 
cussed the problems of jet aircraft with 
aeronautical engineers—to try to find out 
what the impact of jets would be on build- 
ing design. 

As we looked around, we perceived that 
there were five basic terminal building 
concepts that had validity. We decided, 
in order to make up our own minds, that 
we would attempt to do a scheme that 
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would fit Memphis based on each of these 
concepts. We would then have each of the 
schemes exactly the right size under those 
exact conditions; and we could discuss 
them with the airport commission, a tre- 
mendously interested group of informed 
men who would ultimately make the deci- 
sion on the type of scheme that we would 
use. 

In other words, we did not intuitively 
arrive at a scheme. In fact, if we had 
started intuitively, we might have had a 
bus scheme, because this was exciting to 
us and also to some of the airport commis- 
sioners. Or we might have had the tunnel- 
and-satellite scheme, in which the pas- 
senger goes through a tunnel under the 
apron and comes up in a remote satellite 
from around which the aircraft depart. 
These schemes both had terrific appeal for 
us as architects. However, we decided to 
try the five basic concepts that we saw 
existing; we felt that, with a few excep- 
tions, almost every airport in the country, 
every airport in the world, would be a 
variation of one of these five basic con- 
cepts. 

Scheme A is a one-level building; it 
sits right on the ground. Somewhere you 
have to separate vertically the flow of the 
passenger and the flow of the service, and 
it’s always done either by ramping the 
passenger up, as has been done in Dallas, 
usually with a moving sidewalk, or by 
ramping the baggage down—or by a bit 
of both. 

Looking at the plan of this type of 
building, you find it always resolves itself, 
and almost has to, into two wings. A wing 
for the airline ticketing offices and bag- 
gage room on one side and one for the 
baggage claim on the other. This means 
that as the building grows in the future, 
and as additions to it are made, one end 
must grow out with more and more ticket- 
ing counter, the other end must grow out 
with more and more claim counter. And 
yet, to go to the plane, the passenger has 
to go back to the middle, so he frequently 
finds himself in the position of getting his 
ticket at one extreme end, coming to the 
center of the scheme, and then going all 
the way back, out on the ramp, to his 
aircraft. This, we thought, was a rather 


inefficient plan. It puts the passenger right 
at apron level and it makes it extremely 
difficult to board jets without crossing the 
apron. 

The B plan, which is the bus scheme 
that we developed for Memphis, is also a 
one-story scheme. The passenger comes 
in at the automobile entrance, tickets, goes 
through the shopping area and the waiting 
area, enters a lounge, and boards a bus at 
the rear. In the case of Memphis, we could 
not justify the mobile lounge for reasons 
of economics; in a bus scheme here we 
had to use the standard city-type bus. 
Mobile lounges cost $100,000 apiece. You 
have to have approximately as many 
mobile lounges as you have gate positions; 
in our case, that would have been twenty- 
odd buses, and we just could not afford 
the expense of them. 

The plan — again rather efficient — is 
more or less like Saarinen’s Dulles Inter- 
national, except on a much smaller scale, 
of course. You have the passenger entering 
on the upper level, going through the 
ticket offices, through the shopping areas, 
and into the departure lounges at the rear. 
The bus picks the passenger up at the de- 
parture lounge and carries him to the air- 
craft. He unloads on a bus back from the 
aircraft, filters through the shopping areas 
again, past the claim counter, and out at 
the front to transportation. 

There would be two smaller service 
buildings out in the middle of the apron, 
and the aircraft parked in an orderly 
pattern out in the apron. Now, this scheme 
seemed rather good in theory until we got 
into it; we found that it will work only 
at a point of origin or destination, such as 
a coastal city—Washington, New York, or 
San Francisco—because if a passenger is 
going through the city and stays on the 
airplane, he does not have time to go to 
the terminal building and back to the air- 
plane on these buses. Therefore, he has to 
remain on the airplane, on the apron, dur- 
ing the 15- or 20-minute wait between 
landing and take-off at an intermediate 
city. 

The airlines say, “We've got to drive 
much too far to service these aircraft from 


any buildihg; we need a building close to 


every aircraft.” It was opposed by all of 
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The unten Terminal with One-level Passenger Concourse, 
which has been built in many small cities, causes the passenger to walk 
great distances. The simplicity of the arrangement allows the small air- 
lines to operate with a minimum of personnel. On the other hand, it 
makes no provision for second-level loading by enclosed adjustable 

bridges, as desired by many of the larger airlines. It was agreed by the __| orice —— 
architects, the airport commission, and the trunk airlines serving | pe romney ERTS 
Memphis, that for larger cities this type of building would soon become L KITCHENS, UTHITY | concessions |__| 
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The ie Siena, using abhi conventional buses or mobile lounges, 
has the advantage of reducing walking distances for the passenger. At 
Memphis, however, the excessively long distances of some major termi- 

nals would be unlikely. Moreover, conventional loading positions for a 
small planes would still be required. Potential economies in building ssi f 
would be outweighed by the additional costs of drivers’ salaries, bus KITOHE 
maintenance, and insurance. The architects concluded that this solu- 80 
tion, while it appeared suitable for a major international air hub, would 

not be appropriate for the Memphis terminal in its first stage of 


development. 
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The Tunnel-and-Satellite Scheme includes separate loading build- 
ings out on the apron that are reached by tunnels. This solution effec- 








tively separates passengers from aircraft activity, but subjects them to 
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long walking distances with no visual relief. The scheme readily per- 

mits modular expansion, but at Memphis the runway arrangement | 
would necessitate a double row of satellites, with extreme walking | TICKETS, CLAIM, BAQGAGE ROOM, WAITING, CONCESSIONS 
distances and a confused pattern of circulation. Moreover, the high 
proportion of passengers transferring between trunk and feeder air- 


lines at Memphis makes any kind of decentralization inadvisable. 
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The Modified Two-Level Terminal was never favored by the archi- 
r management, but was supported briefly by the airlines as a 


le compromise between the needs of the different airlines using 
nal. The scheme satisfied the desire of the small feeder air- 


l airline operations on one level, yet permitted second- 


fo Keep all 
oading to meet the needs of the larger jet carriers. Its main 
lvantage was that it placed ticket counters and passenger waiting 


on different levels, making it difficult for the airlines to maintain 


e control over passengers 
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The Full Two-Level Terminal, while it involves the considerable 
y j 


tional cost of an automobile ramp, was felt by the architects, the 


a 
tants, and the airport commission to be the best solution 

problem of the Memphis Airport and to provide the best 

ure expansion. The Y-shaped finger provides posi- 

arger jet aircraft along the main two-story spine and for 


along the two one-story branches. The scheme could 


pianes 
be adapted to a system of mobile lounges, which could load at 
either at the base of the original finger or at future 

ms; thus the question of introducing mobile lounges 


of convenience and economics, rather than planning. 


1 was conceived as a large hall, with the public 


buulding 


ties of the third level forming a mezzanine around it. The roof, 


made up of 40 identical concrete h-p “umbrellas,” was chosen as an 
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economical solution; the impression of lift is produced without imitat- 
ing the lines of planes or birds. The problem of relating the second- 
level automobile ramp to the form of the building was handled by 
setting the ramp back within the first row of columns and by establish- 
ing a clear horizontal line at this level around the entire building. For 
other illustrations and plans, see p. 112, JANUARY 1961 P/A. 
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the eight airlines that we were dealing 
with. They all were familiar with Saari- 
nen’s scheme; most of them had argued 
with Saarinen, and most of them are op- 
posed to the Washington scheme, although 
they admit it would probably work better 
at Washington. They had said, “All right, 
we'll try this at Washington, but until the 
results of it come through, until it’s been 
in operation for two or three years at 
least, we’re not going to do another one 
anywhere.” So it was pretty much out of 
the question. 

the tunnel-and-satellite 
on a slight hillside, 


Scheme C is 
We 


which gave us the opportunity of burying 


scheme. were 
the building, with the front exposed and 
the rear in the ground. So actually the 
basic working portion of the lobby would 
be beneath the apron level. You come in 
to the front of the building, ticket, wait, 
and so forth, then go through tunnels, and 
come up out on the apron to the aircraft. 

This seemed a good thing: it gets the 
the blast, 


the dirt, the noise, the confusion, the actual 


passenger totally away from 
danger of being on the apron or crossing 


trafic. And 


seemed to us that it was wrong. Was this 


over apron yet somehow it 


problem so tough—this problem of jets 
all the that 
really had to bury people Buck Rogers 
fashion? We didn’t think so. 


Somehow it didn’t seem right to go 


and attendant factors we 


underground and through a tunnel and 
suddenly come up into the air. It seemed 
to us that it would be better to be in a 
building above ground, to get some of the 
spectacle of apron activity, and not to feel 
that you were burrowing in order to fly. 
This scheme actually had very few sup- 
porters after all the problems were washed 
out. 

The D scheme: 


war, the most popular way of building an 


this was, right after the 


airport. It’s an old work-horse plan. It 
has had some face-lifting in its day; 
Saarinen’s TWA terminal at Idlewild is 
based on this general concept. 

In this scheme, you have your automo- 
bile traffic at the front of the building on 
the ground, both incoming and outgoing 
trafic. All of the passengers come in on 
the ground level; they ticket on the ground 
level; they leave their bags there, and the 
bags go straight back out through the 
baggage the the 
ground level. But after having dropped his 


rooms to aircraft on 
bag and ticketed, the passenger goes up 
an escalator to the second floor. You can 
see a good version of this at Idlewild now 
—the United terminal. You go up to the 
second floor where the waiting rooms are, 
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and you go out a second-level concourse 
to the aircraft. 

There’s one problem with this that the 
airlines did not particularly like: the pas- 
senger is waiting on the second floor, and 
yet all the airline personnel are at the 
ticket counter on the ground floor. When 
the passenger becomes confused about his 
ticket, he has to come down from the 
second floor to ask for information; then 
he goes back up. He is remote, he feels 
left out, and the airlines in turn feel that 
they have somehow lost him. Now at 
United, they’ve tried a number of things: 


information clerk up on 


they've put an 


the second floor; they use closed-circuit 
television to keep in touch. 

There was another basic problem. The 
traffic at the front entrance of the terminal 
buildings is becoming greater and greater, 
as we become more and more dependent 
on the automobile for all types of trans- 
portation. We felt that perhaps another 
scheme could bring more automobiles close 
to the building than this one did 

Now we come to the last scheme—the 
E scheme—in which you have an elevated 
automobile ramp in front of the terminal 
building. This means you separate your 
incoming and outgoing automobile trafh« 


The 


senger coming to the terminal building to 


before it gets to the building. pas 
go out on an aircraft goes up the auto 
ramp and immediately finds himself on 
the second level. The ticket counters and 
almost all of the passenger facilities are 
on the second-floor level. He tickets there; 
he drops his baggage there; he goes out 
to the plane on the second floor of a con 
course; he boards the, plane through an 
enclosed bridge from that second level; 
and from the time he steps down from his 
automobile until the time he sits down in 
his seat in the airplane he has not changed 
levels. 

Coming back, he comes in on the second 
level from his airplane and enters the 
main lobby; he has a chance to shop there, 
goes down the escalator, picks up his bag 


on the ground level, and goes out on the 


ground level to transportation back to 
town. In other words, the automobiles are 
divided at the front of the building—the 
passengers are divided in the building 
and generally it works much more 
smoothly. 

This plan was favored by the major air- 
lines in Memphis. We have a strange situa- 
tion there: we have eight airlines. One of 


Delta. 


Another one has 27 per cent of our traffic 


them has 42 per cent of our traffic 


that’s American. Together, they produce 
by far the majority of our traffic, and yet 


there are in addition six very small 
carriers. 
Now the 
work out of a one-level barn. Because of 
they'd like to have a 
They 


that one man sell you a ticket, then take 


small carriers would prefer to 


their low income, 


small amount of overhead preter 


your baggage, then take the baggage back 


g 
into the baggage room, and ultimately 
push it on a little hand-cart out to the ait 
plane. So they were very much opposed to 
this type of plan, in which, once the bag 


gage has been brought to the second floor, 


ed) 
it has to be carried by a conveyor belt 


down to the ground floor baggage room 
where it’s picked up by motorized tug and 
taken out to the aircraft 

These conveyor belts that transport the 
baggage down through the building repre 
sented to the smaller air carriers a terrific 


amount of expense. And one other thing 


it meant that they had to have personnel 


on the second floor, personnel in the bag 


room below, and additional person 


page 


aircraft itself, on the apron 


nel out at the 


The big airlines favored it; the small 
iirlines didn’t. The airport commission 


favored this scheme, although they knew 


that wed have to spend quite a 


tor elevated auto ramy 


the bu 


money the 


front of ilding 


t 
Let 


provide tor 


me point out that we decided 


LOO per ent 


I expansion In 


ble the 


The building 


passenger 


other words, we ! lou size of 


the building in the future 
was 


trafh 


lesigned « 
designed mn 


in Memphis in 1970 


projection of 
After 1970, it 


will become somewhat crowded. Then we 


will begin to add 


Our Y-s! nger, which comes out 


aped fi 


is exactly the 


and will always be exactly the 


at the rear of the building 
right size 
right size—for the terminal we now have 
Later. a subterminal will be added on the 
left subterminal 


self 


concourse 


of the building, another 


on the right. Each of those is a 


icient unit its own 


A difficulty 


have 


serving 


with this plan—and you 
difficulty 
site was a bit too narrow to develop this 
that 


which were parallel, are so 


one was that oul 


usually 
scheme in the way we should have 
Qur 


close together that we had definite boun- 


runways, 


dary limits 


This, 


we add a unit to the left, we add a unit to 


then, is our expansion program: 
the right, and then when we get up to 200 
per cent of original size, we will have 
filled completely the capacity of this air- 
field. If it gets to that point 


won't be before the year 2000 


I hope it 
we ll have 
to build another airport somewhere else 
around the city. 
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DOMESTIC UNIT TERMINAL 


UNITED 
NEW 


AIR 
YORK 


LINES TERMINAL BUILDING « 
AIRPORT « 
ARCHITECTS 
ASSOCIATES, 


HEN- 


INTERNATIONAL 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, 
* SEVERUD-ELSTAD-KRUEGER 

STRUCTURAL 


ENGINEERS « SYSKA & 


NESSY, MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


When the design of the terminal was first 
undertaken, there were no jet aircraft in 
commercial service. The building, the bag- 
gage pods and loading bridges used by 
United Air Lines, and the airplane itself 
When the 


first United jet landed at Idlewild late in 


were designed concurrently. 
1958, the terminal was opened to accom- 


modate it. 


The over-all layout was based on a hypo- 
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thetical plane somewhat larger than the 
jets that actually use it. The basic building 
plan was selected because it permitted the 
greatest number of plane positions (14) 
on the 27-acre site. Clearance require- 
ments for the aircraft limited the shape 
and location of the two loading fingers and 
left insufficient area on the entrance side 
of the building for two-level automobile 
access. 

Outbound passengers enter the terminal 
under a deep canopy extending over 600 
ft along the access road. United Air Lines 
passengers who are already ticketed de- 
posit their baggage at one of three express 
check-in counters just inside the glass- 
walled lobby. Automatic equipment at 


these counters computes overweight 
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mummies 


charges and compiles the cumulative ex- 
cess weight for each flight. From there, 
the baggage goes into a conveyor system 
that carries it to the baggage room in 
two-and-a-half minutes. 

After checking in, the passenger pro- 
ceeds by escalator to the upper level, 
where most of the public facilities and 
concessions are located. Waiting areas on 
this level are used mainly by visitors; 
except when flights are delayed, the out- 
bound passenger can go directly to the 
hold room for his flight. The hold rooms 
in the United finger may be divided for 
the two classes of service by a movable 
screen. Passengers go through a boarding 
control desk at the entrance to the room; 
they then board the plane through two 
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Courtesy Delta Air Lines 


adjustable telescoping bridges without 
further checking. A corridor between the 
bridge and the main concourse of the 
finger eliminates interference between 
inbound and outbound traffic. 

United planes move in and out of their 
parking position under their own power 
and park parallel to the loading finger, 
with bridges at both front and rear doors. 
Delta Air Lines, which occupies the other 
finger, uses a nose-in parking system, with 
only one short cantilevered loading bridge 
at each plane position. 

The main body of the building was made 
thicker at the center, where most of the 
passenger facilities are located, than at 
the ends. The resulting variations in 
curvature made it necessary to use com- 
puters to lay out the steel structural frame. 
Since modular materials could not follow 
the complex geometry, terrazzo was used 
for floors and acoustic plaster for ceilings 
throughout this portion of the building. 
Recesses in the ceiling incorporate air- 
conditioning grilles and speakers for the 
public address system, leaving the panels 
between uninterrupted except by a regular 
pattern of lights. 
likelihood of 


future alterations in the finger, less ex- 


Because of the greater 
pensive materials were used there: asphalt 
tile for floors and acoustic tile for ceilings. 
A grid of recesses in the ceiling is designed 
to receive movable partitions. The steel 
frame of the United finger is designed 
with 50-ft clear spans throughout to allow 
for flexible arrangement of the upper level 
and provide uninterrupted space for the 
lower-level baggage room and circulation 
areas. 

Because of the heavy concentration of 
jet exhaust, the concrete block walls and 
the steel window framing of the fingers 
are painted black. Wide roof overhangs 
shield the glass from direct sun and 
shelter the retracted loading bridges. The 
main portion of the building also has a 
wide overhang, with a 5-ft-deep aluminum 
fascia: the glass walls here are framed in 
aluminum. 

The white and black color scheme of 
the exterior is maintained on the interior 
as well, with restrained accents of vivid 
blue and red. Incandescent lighting of low 
intensity (25-35 ft-c) has been used in 
the public areas, except over counters, 
where there are pools of fluorescent illu- 
mination. 
designed by Chermayeff & Geismar and 
based on the United Air Lines trademark, 
has been used on signs and items such as 


A uniform style of lettering, 


menus throughout the terminal. Teak, 
black leather, and deep red carpets: were 
used in the dining areas to establish a 
restful setting from which to observe 
activity on the apron. 
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A conveyor carries inbound United baggage to the main 
lobby, where an automatic diverter distributes it on the self- 
claim counter (top photo). The characteristic touch of SOM 
can be seen in the white surfaces and neat details of the 
coffee shop (middle photo). Movable translucent partitions 
separate the hold rooms from the concourse of the United 
loading finger (bottom photo). 
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PAN AMERICAN PASSENGER TERMINAL « 
NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT «+ 
TIPPETTS-ABBETT-MC CARTHY-STRATTON, AR- 
CHITECTS-ENGINEERS ¢ IVES, TURANO & 
GARDNER, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 





The design of the terminal is based on the 
ideal of the simplest possible passenger 
route to the plane. To meet this objective, 
outbound traffic is brought up to concourse 
level by a vehicular ramp, and planes are 
parked with their noses just a few feet 
from the glass walls of the concourse. 
The passenger enters the terminal with- 
out the obstruction of conventional doors. 
Once inside, he has a clear view of all 
loading gates and most of the planes them- 
selves; his need for directional signs is 
almost eliminated. When his flight is 
called, he boards his plane via an open 
ramp, protected from the weather by the 


The elliptical roof canopy cantilevers 110 ft to shelter vehicular ramps and plane positions. 
Outbound passengers enter the concourse through an air curtain ‘ below). 


roof canopy. 

Baggage checked at the four express 
counters just inside the main entrance is 
carried by conveyor to the lower-level bag- 
gage room. Inbound baggage is placed on 
self-claim racks on the apron and these 
are carried to the claim area by fork-lift 
trucks and a special conveyor. 

The separation of inbound and out- 
bound vehicular traffic and the efficiency 
of passenger and baggage circulation were 
particularly vital in this terminal because 
of the high percentage of international 
trafic and its concentration in two brief 
periods daily. Relatively few passengers 
arrive by bus, already checked in, from an 
in-town terminal; about 75 per cent come 


by private car or taxi. During the peak a 
periods, 2400 passengers may pass through , a | jaf iH aH yee 
the terminal in two hours. An unusually Mi Bis a} fi Te ve ‘ag | : 
large number of guests, roughly one for pes e 
every two passengers, must also be accom- : 
modated. 
The waiting space in the main concourse 
level is furnished with islands of seating 
located near each of the gates. A coffee 
shop, a bar, and a restaurant are located 
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on a mezzanine overlooking the concourse ; 
a special lounge, for passengers who have 
traveled more than 25,000 miles with Pan 
American, is suspended from the main 
piers above the apron. 
Customs facilities for 
national passengers will probably be 
added in the near future in the space now 
occupied by the inbound automobile ramp. 
The program of the terminal was based on 
the present airport system of processing 


inbound inter- 


all passengers requiring customs clear- 
ance at the International Arrivals Build- 
ing, but congestion there has forced the 
Port of New York Authority, which 
operates the airport, to permit customs 
processing in the unit terminals. 
Provisions for both jet and proy 
driven aircraft were included in prelimi- 


ler- 


nary designs for the terminal (pp. 82-85, 
DecemMBeR 1957 P/A); the establishment 
of jet service, exclusively, before the com- 
pletion of the building permitted simpli- 
fication in the distribution of utilities and 
the design of the boarding ramps. Ten 
jets can be accommodated on the limited 
wedge-shaped site, eight at the terminal 
and two at fueling stations along the air- 


port taxiway. The protection of six of the 
plane positions under the roof canopy has 
proved a great operational asset in bad 
weather. Snow can be removed quickly, 
using only large equipment, since it does 
not pile up against the building itself. 

The elliptical roof canopy is four acres 
in area, Its 110-ft overhang is supported 
by 32 radial girders of pretensioned steel 
resting on massive concrete piers at their 
approximate midpoints. The tensioning 
cables (six for each girder) are fastened 
to a central tension ring. To overcome the 
moment of the overhang, this ring is held 
down by six steel columns anchored in the 
hydraulic fill beneath the terminal with 
1750 tons of concrete. The roof deck is 
constructed of lightweight reinforced con- 
crete poured over 3-in.-thick cellular glass 
panels, which form the acoustically 
absorptive undersurface of the canopy. 

A large skylight at the center of the 
ellipse, and a ring of smaller ones in the 
overhang, admit needed light and drama- 
tize the shade of the canopy. The principal 
night lighting is projected onto the under- 
side of the canopy to produce low, indirect 
illumination. Light shining up through the 
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skylights makes a clearly distinguishable 
pattern when seen from the air. 

The curtain walls of the main concourse 
are entirely of glass in steel frames. The 
¥-in. glass panels are exceptionally large; 
the largest measures 6 ft by 27 ft. An air- 
curtain opening 89 ft wide takes up almost 
the whole entrance side of the concourse. 
Fans located on the roof circulate about 
600,000 cu ft of air per minute through 
the opening, by way of a glass plenum 
above it, and back up through glass ducts 
at either side. A system of glass wind- 
screens to the front and side of the 
entrance protects it from direct winds and 
permits the air curtain to function 90 to 
95 per cent of the time. The opening can 
be closed under highly unfavorable wind 
conditions with a folding glass wall. 

The terminal air-conditioning system is 
independent of the air-curtain, but ad- 
justed to it. An effective pressure of about 
3 in. is maintained inside the building and 
waste air is exhausted through the air- 
curtain system. The air intake is located 
above the canopy to eliminate contam- 
inating fumes. All heating and refriger- 
ation equipment uses hot and cold water 
circulated from the airport’s central 
utilities plant. 


The special “Clipper Lounge” (above) is suspended over the plane positions. The 
apron is also visible from any pa * uf the main concourse (below). To meet local 
building requirements, pipes between the canopy and the piers (acrosspage) were 
substituted for connections originally aezigned by the architects. 
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Photos, except as noted: G. Gherardi-A. Fiorelli 
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TERMINAL BUILDING « ROME INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT « FIUMICINO, ITALY »* 
AMEDEO LUCCICHENTI, VINCENZO MONACO, 
RICCARDO MORANDI, AND ANDREA ZAVITTERI, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Rome’s new air hub has become a national 
topic of conversation in Italy. Although 
it does not incorporate the mechanical 
refinements of recent American air termi- 
nals, such as air conditioning to eliminate 
jet exhaust fumes, Fiumicino is a logical 
and impressive architectural solution to 
the problem of the centralized terminal. 

All passenger services and administra- 
tive activities are concentrated in one vast 
hall; a two-level finger tangent to this 
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main block extends 600 meters along the 
apron with positions for 13 jet aircraft 
and 9 propeller planes. The operations of 
the terminal are organized on three levels: 
at the field level are the baggage facili- 
ties, storerooms, and mechanical equip- 
ment; all passenger services are located 
on the main concourse level; and the 
offices of 22 airlines are on a balcony level 
overlooking the main hall. 

Buses and a projected rapid transit 
connection with Rome will stop at the 
field level, from which escalators lead to 
the main concourse. Automobile access is 
by a separate ramp up to the lobby level. 
A system of ten conveyors carries baggage 
up from the field level to the customs 
channels, four lanes for inbound passen- 
gers and six for outbound, and back down 


again to the claim area or to the baggage 
room. 

After passing through customs inspec- 
tion, passengers proceed into the finger, 
where they wait for flights to be called. 
Planes are reached by open ramps leading 
down to the apron at each parking posi- 
tion. Arriving passengers follow a reverse 
route, ascending the ramps and proceed- 
ing along the finger to the main passenger 
service hall. 

The paths of inbound and outbound 
passengers mingle in the part of the finger 
that is adjacent to the main lobby. Above 
this, in a continuation of the main block, 
are amenities for in-transit passengers, 
such as a nursery, rooms where one can 
sleep for a few hours, and a balconied 
restaurant overlooking the field. The dif- 


The view from the west end of the main concourse shows the loading finger 
and the aircraft parking positions on the entrance side of the terminal. 








ference in function between this part of 
the terminal and the passenger service hall 
is indicated by a break-in the roof, which 
permits an open gardén on the balcony 
level. 

The roof of the finger, which projects 
at the balcony level, serves as an observa- 
tion deck. The structure of the finger is 
a steel frame painted black; the open-web 
steel roof girders are integrated into the 
concrete roof as additional reinforcement. 

The main terminal building has a 
folded-plate roof system of separate cellu- 
lar steel beams, with skylights filling in 
the strips between them. The undersurface 
of the trough-shaped beams is painted rust 
red. The roof is supported by a massive 


reinforced concrete structure, with clearly 
articulated joints. The finger is a continuous waiting room for in-transit passengers 


Bridges over the customs lanes connect airlines offices on the balcony level. 
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DIVERSIONARY AIRPORT 


TERMINAL BUILDING ® LONDON (GATWICK) 
® GATWICK, SURREY, ENGLAND ¢ 
ROSENBERG & MARDALL, ARCHI- 
FREDERICK 8S. SNOW & PARTNERS, 


AIRPORT 
YORKE, 
rECTS + 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 

Gatwick Airport was built by the Minis- 
try of Aviation to alleviate the air traffic 
load at London Airport and to serve as 
an alternate terminus for London in bad 
weather. It was planned to handle 480 
passengers per hour in the beginning, 
principally charter services and flights 
to the Isiands. The site, 25 
miles south of London, is relatively free 


Channel 


of fog 

Running adjacent to one another past 
one corner of the site are both the main 
railroad and main highway connections 
between London and Brighton. The air 
terminal is located at this point, making 
it uniquely accessible from main lines of 
communication. A. new railway station 
was built and linked to the air terminal 
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by a footbridge that passes over the 
tracks and directly connects the station 
platforms with the main concourse of 
the air terminal. The height of the foot- 
bridge fixed the level of the main con- 
course at 23 ft above grade. Directly 
under the main concouise runs the high- 
way; access to the building from the 
road is by means of ramps leading up 
to the concourse level on the north side. 

The terminal complex consists of three 
buildings: a rectangular block, which 
incorporates all passenger services, 
amenities, and administrative activities; 
a single-story operations block; and a 
finger, which accommodates 22 aircraft 
parking positions. Gatwick was the first 
airport in Europe to put a finger scheme 
into operation. 

Planning for future expansion was 
part of the original program. The main 
terminal block can be increased on the 
south side to double its present size; 
provision has been made for vertical 


expansion in the form of a six-story 
office block above the roof; and two ad- 
ditional fingers, running at an angle 
from the north and south sides of the 
main building, can be added to accom- 
modate seven more aircraft each. 

The separation of customs and non- 
customs passengers is a major factor in 
the planning of the Gatwick terminal. 
Passengers to the Channel Islands need 
not go through customs, and other out- 
bound passengers undergo only nominal 
customs inspection. Baggage is collected 
at the weighing-in desks of the airlines 
and then proceeds on conveyors to the 
field-level baggage room. Passengers do 
not come under customs control until 
called to their flights and cen, therefore, 
remain with visitors and use the shops 
and the lounge and restaurant, which 
are on a gallery overlooking the main 
concourse and the field. This is a change 
from the customary procedure at Euro- 
pean terminals, where, as at Fiumicino, 
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for instance, outbound passengers pro- 
ceed directly through customs and are 
thereby separated from visitors. That 
system requires a separate restaurant 
and amenities for visitors. 

When flights are called, outbound pas- 
sengers go through immigration into a 
waiting area or to a mezzanine level that 
separates customs from non-customs pas- 
sengers. From either of these areas they 
proceed out into the finger, which is par- 
titioned into two channels to maintain this 
separation. Stairs lead down to hold rooms 
at the ground level of the finger, from 
which point passengers walk to the planes 
on the parking positions. 

The structure of the main building 
is of reinforced concrete with circular 
columns and prestressed beams cast on 
the site; it is clad in a curtain wall of 
mahogany-framed glass panels braced be- 
tween steel mullions painted black. Glass 
spandrels are screen-printed in a dark 
free-form pattern in order to avoid a 


Photos: John R. Pantlin, ‘The Architect's Journal” 


strong horizontal emphasis. Recessed 
under the spandrels on the south side 
are awnings that pull out to shade the 
concourse windows (shown at far right 
in photograph below). 

The interior of the main building con- 
tains many different elements, but the 
architects have achieved an over-all co- 
herence by keeping large surfaces as 
clean and low-keyed as possible. The tex- 
ture of the formwork has been left 
clearly exposed. In the main concourse 
(acrosspage, top) the center of the ceil- 
ing is made of anodized aluminum panels 
with louvered lighting strips which em- 
phasize its length; the floor is green- 
black terrazzo. 

The finger is a steel structure; welded 
tubular steel trusses serve as handrails 
on the passenger corridor level and on the 
roof. 

The entire complex houses its services 
without ostentation and with consider- 
able refinement. 








The gailery-level restaurant 
(left) overlooks the finger. Ceil- 
ing tracks on the left are for 
woven wood screens, which can 
be drawn to form intimate 
spaces. Tracks on the right per- 
mit light fixtures to. slide to 
desired positions. The over-all 
color is gray. 


Aircraft traffic on the apron is 
supervised from a marshallers’ 
control tower situated above the 
finger toward the runway end. 
Gate 8 is clearly identified for 
outbound passengers on the up- 
per level and for passengers in- 
bound from the field. 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


TERMINAL BUILDING ® ROBERT MUELLER 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT ® AUSTIN, TEXAS ® 
OFFICE OF FEHR & GRANGER, ARCHITECTS 
« W. CLARK CRAIG, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 


The air traffic at Austin is not great 
enough to require the latest mechanical 
advances in passenger and baggage han- 
dling, but the planning of the new ter- 
minal is based on the same factors that 
govern the design of larger air terminals. 
The master plan is projected for two 
10-year stages of expansion; the present 
terminai will be able to handle the maxi- 


mum traffic volume of 162 passengers 
per hour predicted for 1970. 

The terminal is a one-story rectangular 
building with a field-level finger extend- 
ing out onto the apron; three aircraft 
parking positions are accommodated on 
each side of the finger. The control 
tower rises above the terminal building 
and is a distinctive landmark both from 
the ground and from the air. All pas- 
senger, baggage, and administrative 
operations are contained in the terminal 
building, as well as several facilities, 
such as mail, express, and cargo, that 


Photos: Dewey G. Mears 
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The airlines check-in counters (top) are to the east 
of the terminal's main concourse (middle). Covered 
passageways for inbound and outbound passengers con- 


nect the concourse with the loading finger. A broad 
canopy over the middle of the finger (below) shelters 
two boarding gates. This canopy will be repeated when 
the finger is extended. 
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The undulating curves of the terminal complex were adopted to 


are often housed in separate buildings. 
Inbound and outbound passengers and 
baggage are separated by means of a 
one-way counterclockwise route. Out- 
bound passengers check in on the east 
side of the building and proceed to the 
finger by way of a passage on the east 
side of the concourse. Inbound passen- 
gers enter the terminal by a passageway 
on the west side of the concourse. 
Baggage collected at the airlines 
counters is carried by short conveyors 
to the apron side of the building, where 
it is loaded onto trucks that take it to 
waiting aircraft. A ramp, which tunnels 
under the building end of the finger, 
permits the trucks to pass from the east 
side of the apron to the west side without 
having to go around the finger. Inbound 
baggage is deposited at the claim coun- 
ter at the west end of the terminal. 
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The terminal building has a steel 
structure with a roof system of 5-ft-deep 
steel trusses running between the long 
sides. Diamond-shaped trusses with con- 
cave chords are cantilevered on both 
sides of the main trusses. The curved 
fascia is of porcelain-enameled steel; 
lightweight concrete is used for the roof 
and ceiling surfacing. A minimum of 
bearing members is’ used on the interior 
to facilitate alterations. 

The finger is an open walkway shel- 
tered by a steel-framed canopy. The con- 
trol tower has a concrete frame and an 
aluminum and glass exterior. 

The design of the terminal won a P/A 
Design Award in 1959, at which time the 
jury distinguished it as a runner-up for 
the First Design Award. As a finished 
project, the terminal closely adheres to 
the original design. 
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“express the spirit of progress in air travel today.” 
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AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


A master plan for the future development 
of the Dulles International Airport, which 
is now under construction near Chantilly, 
Virginia, has been prepared by the archi- 
tects and engineers for the airport, Eero 
Saarinen & Associates, Ammann & Whit- 
ney, Burns & McDonald, and Ellery 
Husted, with planning consultant Burn- 
ham Kelly. The plan recognizes the need 
for visual discipline in a complex that is 
to be a major gateway to the national 
capital. A set of regulations has also been 
drafted and submitted for the approval of 
Federal authorities. It would establish a 
unique organization to administer the plan 
and to co-ordinate with local governments 
in controlling the development of the sur- 
rounding region. 


The passenger terminal, however signifi- 
cant, is a relatively small part of a major 


airport. A vastly greater area is occupied 
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by hangars, service facilities, warehouses, 
cargo and mail terminals, utilities, com- 
munication services, Government agencies, 
hotels, and light industries. The jumble 
of structures, large and small, permanent 
and temporary, that have accumulated at 
our present metropolitan airports clearly 
indicates the need for close control over 
construction within airport precincts. 

The physical impact of the airport on 
the landscape and the community extends 
far beyond its boundaries. Just outside the 
airport property itself, light industry, 
offices, and housing developments tend to 
flourish. The attraction of convenient air 
transportation, good highway connections, 
and an expanding market for labor and 
services may more than outweigh the dis- 
advantages of aircraft noise. 

The new Dulles International Airport, 
situated on a 9600-acre site 27 miles west 
of Washington, is bound to have a power- 


ful effect on the surrounding area. Remote 
as it is from any urban complex, it will 
generate immediate growth of housing and 
commercial facilities, with no unified or 
experienced local government ‘structure 
to establish planning goals or impose con- 
trols. Plans have already been announced 
for an “International Center” at nearby 
Chantilly, now a village of less than 1000 
people. It will include a convention hall, 
a motel, a shopping center, bowling alleys, 
a miniature golf course, and parking lots 
for 6000 cars. Another group of entrepre- 
neurs is planning a “multimillion-dollar” 
industrial park to occupy 2600 acres in 
hitherto rural Loudon County. 

In recommending the adoption of the 
development regulations, the airport 
architects and engineers explain the neces- 
sity of a special organization to control 
future development: 

“This gigantic Government facility will 
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AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 


A_ Aircraft Circulation Area 

Defined by FAA standards for the operation of 
aircraft; includes approach zones, runways, taxi- 
ways, aprons, clearance areas, navigational aids, 
and other similar functions. 

B_ Greenbelt_and Vehicular Circulation 
Primarily reserved for woodlands, roadways, and 
special uses, such as navigational aids, utilities, 
incinerators, stabilization ponds, service stations, 
and motel. 

C Terminal Area 

Including the terminal building, public parking 
area, and support facilities, such as: mobile 
lounge service, air mail facilities, airport mainte- 
nance, fire and crash station, air cargo facilities, 
office buildings, general aviation, FAA hangar and 
apron space, utility plant, telephone exchange, 
weather bureau, concessionaire facilities, and em- 
ployee parking. 

D Commercial Facilities 

Reserved for general service and supply for air- 
lines and other airport-related uses, such as light 
industry, warehouses, and commerce. 


E Commercial Aviation Area No. 1 
Reserved for larger airlines hangars, offices, and 
maintenance facilities. 


F Commercial Aviation Area No. 2 
Reserved for smaller airlines hangars, offices, main- 
tenance operations, and future air-mail facilities. 


G Industrial Area 

Most remote from the terminal area; providing 
sites for functions not necessarily related to the 
operations of the airport, such as aircraft over- 
haul, aircraft parts manufacture, Military Air 
Transport Service, and National Guard facilities. 
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stimulate growth of the largest new urban 
complex in the booming national capital 
region, and the Government cannot dis- 
charge its responsibilities solely by pro- 
viding a 1000-ft wide buffer strip between 
the airport and its neighbors. Needed is 
a function that will, like the Air Installa- 
tions Office at an Air Force base, cope 
with external problems of urban planning 
and public relations. 

“The development of the airport will 
take place over a period of years, during 
which there will be significant develop- 
ments in building materials and _ tech- 
niques and in airport operations. Very 
likely, changes will be made also in some 
of the assumptions upon which present 
plans for the airport have been based. An 
excellent set of plans and specifications, 
backed by fixed standards, can go far in 
the direction of assuring the development 
of an outstanding airport, but it is not only 
impossible, but highly unwise, to attempt 
to pin down every detail of the entire 
future development from the start without 
providing a mechanism for necessary 
adjustment and change. 

“A new mechanism is needed to deal 
with these problems.” 

They then recommend the appointment 
of an Airport Development Officer and a 
Development Advisory Board. The estab- 
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lishment of these positions would permit 
the Airport Manager to devote his full 
attention to operational matters. 

The Development Officer would be 
someone “whose background in training 
and experience shall be in major develop- 
ment design.” His functions would be to 
assure compliance with the regulations, 
exercising “a limited degree of discretion” 
in their interpretation; to refer to the 
Advisory Board any proposal substantially 
deviating from them; and to maintain 
records of building development and main- 
tenance and other matters, such as con- 
cessionaire operations, employment, traffic, 
and parking, which may be considered 
important for planning purposes. He 
would maintain close relationships with 
public officials and planning agencies rep- 
resenting the surrounding communities, 
“supplying such information on actual 
and projected development as will help to 
promote healthy and friendly relations 
with the airport, and encouraging the crea- 
tion in these communities of planning and 
development measures that will best serve 
the mutual needs of the communities and 
of the Dulles International Airport.” 

The Development Advisory Board is to 
be comparable to the boards guiding the 
development of Los Alamos or the foreign 
building operations of the State Depart- 


ment. The board would be composed of 
“three outstanding professionals in the 
building development field, with particu- 
lar emphasis placed upon high skills and 
attainments in architectural design.” The 
board would meet on the call of the Air- 
port Development Officer to approve build- 
ing plans or authorize modifications of 
requirements. It would also meet annually 
to review the physical development of the 
airport and the state of airport-community 
relations, reporting its conclusions and 
recommendations to the FAA Admin- 
istrator. 

The Master Development Plan, which 
will be the basis of all of the regulations, 
includes a master development map, show- 
ing physical features such as roads and 
buildings, and specifying setbacks, height 
and form restrictions; standards for air- 
port roadways; a master landscape plan; 
building materials and color schedules; 
and a sign schedule. 

The area acquired for the airport is 
of such size that any need for additional 
land in the future would be highly un- 
likely. The boundaries of the site have 
been fixed at a minimum of 2000 ft, later- 
ally, from any of the four runways, and 
8000 ft at the ends. 

In the 1000-ft-wide buffer strip, existing 
trees will be left undisturbed and new ones 
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will be planted to fill any gaps. It is ex- 
pected that this woodland will substanti- 
ally reduce the amount of ground noise 
reaching the surrounding areas and that 
it will have a pleasant appearance from 
either side. 

The degree of control over building de- 
sign, and such items as signs and lighting, 
varies depending on the prominence of 
the location and the distance from the 
passenger terminal. Buildings fronting on 
the main parking area north of the termi- 
nal will be specified as to height, material, 
and form. In most cases, the building line 
on the side facing the terminal is fixed, 
and a line is established on the other side 
beyond which the structure must not 
project. 

For the air cargo area (C-5), the eleva- 
tions of the buildings are outlined. The 
office buildings to the north (area C-7) 
are less rigidly defined, but all must be 
25 ft in height and be faced in metal cur- 
tain wall of a prescribed shade of gray. 
In the general aviation area on the third 
side of this quadrangle, a maximum 
height of 65 ft and an eave line at 39.3 ft 
have been set. A uniform marquee 2 ft 
high and 14 ft above grade is specified, 
below which all openings on the west side 
of buildings must be contained. 

Where the expressway from Washington 
enters the airport, landscaping, buildings, 
and signs will be carefully controlled. 
Definite ground plans have been estab- 
lished for the two service stations in this 
area and the motel will be located within 
a specified area beside the lake. The only 
signs identifying these facilities will be 
those placed along the roadway by the 
airport administration. 

“Large display signs featuring the com- 
mercial trademark of products or services” 
are prohibited in all areas of the airport 
discussed above. All building materials 
are specified in black, white, or shades of 
gray. 

In the service areas, definite limits on 
the extent and height of buildings have 
been established. Throughout these areas 
and the more central areas, signs are gen- 
erally limited to one per building. They 
must be of a specified size and position: 
either flat against the building or free- 
standing near the ground. No floodlighting 
is permitted on or from a building “other 
than lighting reasonably required in con- 
nection with access and loading.” All 
utilities must be underground; no fences 
are allowed. 

In the industrial area along the south- 
ern boundary of the site, restrictions will 
presumably be less strict. In their present 
form, the regulations require only that 
building designs meet the approval of the 
Airport Development Officer. 


Lighting standards for the entire airport complex are 
located and specified in the Master Development Plan. 
The types illustrated above are intended for use along 
roadways and in parking and service areas. 


This type of sign, one of several designed for the air- 
port, would be set between two adjacent roadways. 
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AIR FRANCE TICKET OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK « MARVIN B. AFFRIME OF THE 
SPACE DESIGN GROUP AND ROBERT PONT- 
ABRY, DESIGNERS « MARTIN LOVETT, STRUC- 
TURAL ENGINEER *« MARTIN CARON, LIGHT- 
ING CONSULTANT 





of For their remodeled Fifth Avenue head- 

ee AMR ERAN CE Bes quarters, Air France wanted a ticket office 
, that would reflect the size and the progres- 

sive thinking of the airline and that would 

have a French flavor. To achieve this they 

secured the collaboration of Marvin 

Affrime, who has designed a variety of 

offices for the company in this country, 

and of Robert Pontabry, Parisian indus- 
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Used as Airline’s Poster 


trial designer, who has previously worked 
for them in France. 

Confronted with a narrow building, the 
designers removed a 1920’s store front and 
created a spacious opening two stories 
high. The second floor was set back, giving 
it the appearance of a mezzanine, which, 
though enclosed with striped glass, seems 
to be a part of the space below. A 30-ft- 
high glass wall recessed 3 ft from the 
building line was framed by alternate 
stripes of white and black—marble, gran- 
ite, and a lighting strip—that emphasize 
the two-story opening. Marble planters, 
which are both inside and outside the glass 
facade, call attention to the step at the 








curb beam and prevent short-sighted at- 
tempts to wander through the glass wall. 

From the street, the interior of the ticket 
office appears as one large space; how- 
ever, it is subdivided into two areas by 
contrasts of textures and lighting and by 
a change in ceiling height. The reception 
area at the front has a lowered ceiling 
and is slick and bright; the agents’ area 
in the rear is soft, warm, and subdued 
under a higher ceiling. Vertical lighting 
strips in the right wall define each agent’s 
office space and minimize the length of 
the room. 

The colors have been manipulated to 
integrate the two areas. The visual play 
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The Gemmail glass panel 
on the rear wall (across- 
page) is centered to relate 
to the over-all facade. The 
left wall bears an air map, 
which every airline seems 
to consider indispensable. 
This one (below) is sub- 
dued: ebonized mahogany 
panels are cut out to reveal 
cork continents ; white plas- 
tic tube air routes are high- 
lighted in red at landing 
points. The cashier's win- 
dow (bottom) has a gray 
and satin glass frame sus- 
pended from chrome pins. 
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of alternating black and white in the 
facade gains intensity in a bold black, 
white, and gray tapestry on the right wall 
just inside the glass and is carried to the 
rear by an ebonized mahogany and white- 
lined map on the left wall. In the agents’ 
area, the black and white scheme is soft- 
ened to a calm gray. Mottled gray vinyl 
on the rear wall restates the texture that 
footprints give the gray carpet and unifies 
the area. This calm is punctuated by a 
brilliant red in a stained-glass panel. Up- 
holstery brings the red forward, spreading 
it in area and softening it to magenta and 
purple; red flowers in the planters echo 
it at the facade. The interplay achieves a 
rich consistency. 

Within the background of different wall 
treatments, specially designed furniture 
and appointments (see next page) are 
cleanly and lightly detailed. Materials 
from many parts of the world symbolize 
the international scope of the airline. The 
specially commissioned tapestry and Gem- 
mail glass panel, which are used to asso- 
ciate travel with luxury and with the grand 
tour of art treasures, represent modern 
directions in two techniques long asso- 
ciated with France. 

Window posters in the ticket office have 
been eliminated; the spirit and operation 
of Air France are elegantly displayed by 
the suave interior itself. 


DATA: descriptions and sources of the 
major materials and furnishings shown. 


FLOORING: terrazzo/off-white/V. Foscato, Inc.; car 
pet/wool/gray/Rugcrofters through Carpet Salesmen, 
Inc. WALLS: Facade: Swedish pearl granite; Vermont 
white marble/Friedman Marble & Slate Works; 4%” plate 
glass/Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Entry: smelte mosaic 
tile/aquamarine/ variegated/Italian/V. Foscato, Inc.; cor 
rugated steel/polished face/satin returns/white enameled 
recesses/Haber & Henry. Mezzanine: Belgian marble 
black/Friedman Marble & Slate Works; glass/sandblasted 
stripes/SDG-design/Haber & Henry; framing/aluminum 
Hingzmann & Waldmann. Rear: vinyl/gray/mottled 
Leatherguild, Inc. Right: vinyl/white/Charlan ladus 
tries. DOOR: glass/Herculite/Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
CEILING: Reception area: lowered/plaster/ painted 
pale gray. Agents’ area: sprayed acoustical plaster 
white/National Gypsum Co. LIGHTING: Facade strip: 
cold cathode strips/ National Cathode Corp./recessed be 
hind white plastic /Poatabry-design/custom-made. Down- 
lights: Alzack hi-hats/Gotham Lighting Corp. Vertical 
strips: 6” wide/fluorescent/behind opal plexiglas. 
FURNITURE, FABRICS: Reception desk: white Ver 
mont marble; Brazilian rosewood; gray glass/Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; steel/SDG-design/custom-made, Re- 
eceptionist’s chair: chrome steel/swivel base/Do-More 
Chair Co.; purple wool/Herman Miller Inc. Reception 
benches: chrome steel/natural leather/welted/SDC 
design/Edgewood Furniture Co. Reception § tables: 
chrome steel/polished black marble/SDG-design/Edge 
wood Furniture Ce. Agents’ storage cabinets: left, wall 
hung/right, recessed/Brazilian rosewood throughout/ 
SDG-design/Hinzmann & Waldmann. Agents’ desks: 
chrome steel/rosewood/white Formica/SDG-design/ 
Hinzmann & Waldmann. Agents’ chairs: chrome steel / 
swivel base/Do-More Chair Co.; magenta wool/Herman 
Miller Inc. Customer chairs: ‘‘Polaris’’ chair/flattened 
oval steel tubing/Stendig Inc.; left side: light gray wool / 
box tufted/Anton Maix Inc.; right side: deep purple 
wool/box tufted/Herman Miller Inc. STAINED GLASS 
PANEL: “City Lights’’/blue, red, yellow, green/Dani 
elle Dhumez-design/Gemmail glass technique by Roger 
Malherbe-Navarre; lighted from  behind/fluorescent 
strips/Neo-Ray Products Inc. TAPESTRY: ‘‘Galaxy’’/ 
black, gray, white/Henri-Georges Adam-design/ Aubus 
son. MAP WALL: ebonized mahogany cutouts over 
cork/white plastic/Pontabry-design/custom-made. AC- 
CESSORIES: ashtrays/polished chrome/rich blue enamel 
inside/Loumac Supply Corp. 





Door handles and graphics were The corrugated steel lobby door 
specially designed. Entry has a repeats the black plastic “pull” 
stainless-steel “push” plate. bar on the glass entry door. 
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Desks for agents (above and left) are an improve- 
ment over the customary counter arrangement. A 
step-down level for catalogues permits a tidy desk 
top. Adjacent Brazilian rosewood wail cabinets, 
which store additional flight information, have 
rosewood interior: so as to present a finished 
appearance when the doors are open and the 
cabinets in use. 


The reception desk (right and below) is an ele- 
gantly playful piece of furniture. Standard desks 
have solid components where this desk is trans- 
parent; where they are open, this one is solid. 
Rosewood cabinets are cantilevered from per- 
pendicular white marble slabs anchored in the 
floor; the top is gray glass placed off center. 
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PLANNED AUDIO-VISUAL ENVIRONMENT 


In our frenetic space-age world, we are kept acutely 
aware of: (1) the urgent, constant need to communi- 
cate with each other, and (2) the highly effective in- 
struments, including the full spectrum of audio-visual 
devices, that are at hand for the accomplishment of this 
communication. Pondering these verities, Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., President of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, said recently: “There never has 
been a time when more information was available to 
more people than at the beginning of this promising 
decade. Not only are more people doing more things 
that are worth knowing about, but the means of com- 
municating information have never been so effective 
and far reaching as they are today.” 

The design of appropriate physical housing, how- 
ever, has not kept pace with the development of these 
new techniques. With few exceptions, new tools and new 
methods are being cramped into shoes that do not fit— 
into rooms that were not planned for the purpose or that 
were designed with inadequate allowance for the pres- 
ent level of development of the audio-visual art. This is 
true of the formal classroom and lecture hall, for educa- 
tion is, after all, basically the communication of knowl- 
edge, and it is at least as true—probably a great deal 
more so—in industry and commerce. Millions of dollars 
are being poured into new office buildings and execu- 
tive suites incorporating the ultimate in light and acous- 
tical engineering, traffic-flow planning and functional 
design—but with little or no regard for the opportunity 
to provide an integrated, permanent, yet flexible com- 
munications system in such key areas as board, confer- 
ence, and training rooms. 

Here, then, is an architectural challenge of primary 
importance—the design of specific spaces to accommo- 
date today’s and tomorrow’s communications devices— 
toward which this special section of P/A is directed. 
Obviously, it is almost impossible for the architect to 
keep abreast of all developments in the many fields that 
to varying degrees affect the competence of his end 
product. One of these peripheral fields is that of audio- 
visual devices. 

In part, the design lag may be traced to misunder- 
standing of the capabilities of modern aural and visual 
aids and media—and to a plethora of conflicting theo- 
ries and philosophies concerning their employment. It 
has not been until recently that these devices were 
thought of in terms other than as individual tools. 
What is new is the concept of a total system combining 
a variety of such devices into an effective whole. New 
schools, factories, and office buildings could not wait, 
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however, while the audio-visual art was sorting itself 
out. The traditional path has been the path of least 
resistance. “Audio-visual” has meant some miscellan- 
eous pieces of equipment—slide or motion-picture pro- 
jectors or television sets—to be moved from room to 
room, set up and operated haphazardly, and hidden in 
a closet when not in use. 

A notable exception has been the military establish- 
ment, where the need to communicate, analyze, and 
understand vast amounts of complex information has 
literally been of life or death urgency. Briefing rooms, 
command posts, training programs live constantly with 
this need and have trail-blazed many of the techniques 
now becoming recognized in the educational and busi- 
ness worlds. To cite only one example: the Army found, 
a few years ago, that it was taking 15 months to train 
missile specialists for fairly routine jobs. The Ordnance 
Guided Missile School, applying audio-visual support 
programs developed by TelePrompTer Corporation, cut 
the training time to less than a year—and found that 
understanding and retention markedly increased. 

Civilian application of the integrated systems tech- 
nique, however, is gaining momentum, and the business 
world is also recognizing the advantages of a completely 
self-contained facility for management communication 
and presentation. 

Inevitably, the architect will become involved with 
an increasing number of commissions requiring the in- 
clusion of audio-visual communications systems in his 
designs. His attention, therefore, is invited to the fol- 
lowing articles, which include contemporary solutions 
in the fields of education and industry that indicate 
what progress has been made to date. In “Spaces and 
Equipment for Education,” the author spotlights sig- 
nificant communication trends now identifiable in 
school design and illustrates them with a survey of the 
latest communication spaces and related equipment 
found in today’s schools. Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute’s School of Architecture has just completed the 
important DASFEE Report (Design of Auditorium- 
Studio Facilities for Engineering Education ) sponsored 
by Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. An investi- 
gator for this study discusses “Criteria for Collegiate 
Environment,” which is based in part on the DASFEE 
Report and on his experiences related to that investiga- 
tion. The last article of this series, “Communications in 
Industry,” written by a pioneer in electronic communi- 
cation, endorses the concept of rear-screen projection 
for executive offices and conference rooms as an exten- 
sion of the executive’s own powers of expression. 
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BY PHILIP LEWIS 

As educational theory has developed 
toward more effective teaching-learning 
processes, so too has the technology that 
makes possible new physical facilities and 
devices. This survey of advanced commu- 
nications spaces and equipment for schools 
is written by the Director, Bureau of 
Instructional Materials, Chicago Board of 
Education. 


In an address before the Audio-Visual 
Education Association of California, Dr. 
Edgar Dale of Ohio State University said: 
“We need a new image of the classroom 
teacher. His role will diminish as a pre- 
senter of information and will sharply 
increase as a motivator, an organizer and 
guide of pupil experiences coming from 
many sources. . . . It is likely that in the 
future we shall think in a less stereotyped 
way about class size; we shall focus more 
on the individual as a learner and let him 
proceed more often at his own speed.” 

The changing roles of both teachers and 
students, as explained by Dr. Dale, imply 
many modifications and innovations in 
educational technology, and, of course, the 
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Spaces and Equipment for Education 


structures in which they are housed. More 
effective communication in the teaching- 
learning process requires the ready avail- 
ability of pertinent facilities in a plant 
designed for their optimum use. 

We often give lip service to the need for 
convenience in the use of various media 
in instruction, but not till recently have 
substantial steps been taken to implement 
this vital principle. Much of the delay 
comes from reluctance to deviate from 
traditional approaches and the fact that 
technology is only now providing the tools 
and devices necessary to accomplish the 
objective. 

It is important to differentiate between 
gadgetry for gadgetry’s sake and the use 
of facilities that are truly integral in the 
learning process. Certain trends are now 
identifiable in the educational field that 
can only be met through the enlightened 
application of available techriiques, instal- 
lations, and physical facilities. 


Flexibility in the Classroom 

Former ratios of fixed numbers of students 
per teacher are no longer considered 
effective in all learning situations. In some 


instances, it is desirable for a teacher to 
work with a single student. On other 
occasions, small groups are indicated, and 
many times it is necessary to involve one 
or more classes in a common experience. 
Also, the concept of team teaching is 
gaining acceptance. 

The Dundee Elementary School, de- 
signed by Architects Perkins & Will and 
now under construction in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, has been planned for team 
teaching as well as for major grouping of 
pupils. Instead of 
separation in rooms, the school consoli- 
dates kindergarten through second grade. 
third and fourth grades, and fifth and 
sixth grades. The auditorium (1) can be 
utilized either by a single group or by two 
separate classes. Offices are furnished for 
each team of seven to eight staff members. 
with adjacent rooms for use with small 


conventional grade 


groups of pupils. 

The new Chicago Teachers College, also 
designed by Perkins & Will, carries the 
concept of room flexibility even further. 
Over 200 individual Q-spaces are pro- 
vided for advanced students, and other 
teaching locations are equipped with 
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movable, soundproof walls furnished with 
push-button controls (2). The design per- 
mits variations in accommodation: groups 
can range from 15 students to 30, 60, 90, 
150, or up to a full auditorium situation 
for more than 750 persons. Throughout 
the structure, teaching spaces are uniquely 
designed as elongated hexagons, a form 
intended to maintain a well-proportioned 
and acoustically acceptable facility 
regardless of size. 

It is appropriate at this point to discuss 
the new “‘Acousti-flex”’ folding room 
divider. Developed through the combined 
efforts of the School Equipment Division 
of Brunswick Corporation and the Mo- 
hasco Company, it results in complete 
audio privacy to groups on either side of 
the wall. The sound-retardation qualities 
of the fabric employed are achieved 
through specially designed woven lead 
wire and synthetic fibers. Sound is further 
isolated through the use of sound traps and 
seals around the entire area of the open- 
ing. The product is of heavy construction, 
with good rigidity and little sway, and 
recesses into a wall pocket or enclosure 
approximately 20 per cent the length of 
the full opening. 

In an attempt to illustrate an ideal class- 
room of today, the Brunswick Corporation 
has created a room designed for primary 
children (3). This layout is oriented to a 
corner which contains the teaching and 
electronics control center; the room is out- 
fitted with movable, modular furniture 
which can be regrouped easily to fit the 
needs of various teaching-learning activ- 
ities. A ceiling-suspended TV receiver and 
a rear-projection screen are located in the 
corner, and are operated by the teacher 
through remote control. Transparency 
images of many varieties are projected 
from equipment on a shelf behind the 
television set. 


Instructional Materials Centers 


This growing concept is a consolidation of 
library, audio-visual, television, teaching 
machine, and materials-preparation facil- 
ities. Depending upon the size of the 
institution and the levels of instruction, 
the center may be housed in a single room 
or can be distributed among several 
locales. The following examples of these 
installations are indicative of advanced 
trends. 

At the University of Miami, the new 
University College Building is a boldly 
conceived audio-video center by Architect 
Robert Fitch Smith (4). It is unique in 
its combination of aural and visual aids to 
instruction and in its function as a labor- 


atory for research into advanced training 
methods. Total seating capacity of the 
building is 2400, divided into eight 300- 
seat classrooms. (Two of the eight large 
rooms are subdivided into three rooms 
with a seating capacity of 90 students 
each.) The wedge-shaped spaces are 
arranged octagonally about a central- 
projection core from which images are 
projected, rear-screen, on a 10-ft square 
surface located at the apex of each class- 
room. 

The lecture platform for each class is 
located to the students’ left. The lectern 
is equipped with complete controls for 
room light-level, audio-level, and remote 
control of a variety of projectors, includ- 
ing television images produced live in a 
studio contiguous to the classroom build- 
ing. It is possible for 2400 students to 
receive simultaneous instruction by closed- 
circuit television, or for any combination 
of classrooms to receive individualized 
instruction through television and other 
audio-visual devices. For convenience, 
lectures and demonstrations may be re- 
corded on video tape for subsequent re- 
lease over the CCTV system. Currently in 
progress are plans for an audience- 
response system serving each of the 2400 
seats with electronic devices capable of 
conveying 31 different student reaction 
responses to the instructor. These re- 
sponses will be recorded for either imme- 
diate or delayed analysis. 

TelePrompTer Corporation, utilizing a 
different approach, has installed several 
of its “Telemation” facilities in military 
establishments and is now placing others 
in educational institutions such as the 
University of Wisconsin (5) and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This facility takes the 
form of a multiscreen arrangement for 
rear-screen projection. Designed for use 
with large groups of students, it is usually 
located in an auditorium or large study 
hall. A center screen section plus two or 
four auxiliary screen sections are erected 
in front of the stage of the assembly room. 
In operation, the center screen carries the 
main theme of the instruction, and at ap- 
propriate times the auxiliary screens come 
into action to reinforce a concept, to clarify 
a term, or to provide a close-up. 

All projection units (including any 
combination of 16 mm motion picture, 
2” x 2” slide, 344” x 4” slide, filmstrip, 
and television) are located behind the 
screen area. Multiplexers are provided to 
permit rapid interchange of equipment as 
required. A system of punched cards and 
automation devices switches the machines 
in and out of operation on electrical cue 
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from a roll containing the lesson script. 
Controls at the lecturer's podium permit 
the teacher to pace the lesson, to deviate 
from the script as desired, and to control 
the lights, sound, and other environmental 
factors. “Telemation” is an_ effective 
method of providing instruction for large 
groups of students, as in foundation 
courses normally presented as lecture 
sequences. The content and visualizations 
are scientifically programed by a team of 
educators, graphic artists, and technicians 
to insure optimum results. 


The Wireless Microphone 


In planning for public-address facilities 
for the auditorium, stadium, little theater, 
or television studio, it is now possible to 
eliminate one of the greatest obstacles to 
good sound pickup. Under conventional 
circumstances, the speaker using a micro- 
phone mounted on a podium or placed on a 
table will invariably talk “off-mike” at 
least part of the time. The television 
teacher, or the teacher working in large- 
group situations, is often hampered and 
limited in travel by the trailing micro- 
phone cord. 

The newly developed “Vegamike” is a 
compact unit about 1 in. in diameter and 
“5 in. in length. This item contains a 
- miniature FM transmitter, microphone, 
and battery, with the cord around the 
wearer's neck doubling also as the an- 
tenna. With this unit, the performer or 
lecturer is completely free to move around 
while always being assured of optimum 
pickup. A receiving unit backstage is con- 
nected to the public-address input to com- 
plete the installation. It is possible to 
employ several microphones and receivers, 
each tuned to a different channel, if de- 
sired. The same system can be used on 
the athletic field, and a person on the 
50-yd line can activate the public-address 
system without being anywhere near the 
amplifier input. 


ETV and Closed-Circuit TV 


The full potential of television for educa- 
tional purposes is still to be achieved. The 
progress made to date can only indicate 
the great promise for the future. Actually, 
each new school building should be 
equipped with a coaxial-cable distribution 
system capable of performing a myriad of 
services. In essence, a total communica- 
tions system must be designed in each 
instance. It has been common practice to 
contract for a master-clock and signal 
system from one supplier, but to deal with 
another source for the television network. 
In some instances, the impulses employed 
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to synchronize the clocks were found to 
interfere with the transmission of the TV 
signals. This is but a single example of 
the results of uncéordinated planning. 

A communication facility should include 
consideration of the following services: 
1 Intercommunication between all perti- 
nent rooms and locations. 

2 Independent public-address _ installa- 
tions in major locations such as the gym- 
nasium, auditorium, swimming pool, ath- 
letic field, and similar facilities, but with 
co-ordinating links for over-ride with the 
central intercommunication system. 

3 Coaxial-cable distribution network with 
at least six channels to handle both in- 
ternally originated programs as well as 
externally received signals. 

(a) Provision for central distribution of 
visuals through electronics. 

(b) Provision for remote control of data 
storage. 
(c) 
classified reference 

library or materials center. 

(d) Provision for microwave tie-in with 
other buildings or institutions. 

(e) Provision for remote observation of 
classroom activities for in-service purposes. 

(f) Provision for multiple-class instruc- 
tion through locally originated or exter- 
nally received programs. 

4 Audio programing channels to all class- 
room locations and learning areas. These 
to be connected to random-access devices 
to select tape and disc recordings accord- 
ing to code and from remote locations. 
5 Fire and warning devices. 

6 Clock and bell facilities. 

In the recently completed East High 
School in Rochester, N. Y., designed by 
Architects Faragher & Macomber, a highly 
functional and imaginative facility is in- 
corporated into their closed-circuit tele- 
vision installation. This is the Forum Room 
and Radio-Television Studio complex. 
Efficient use is made of the available space 
so that it functions in a variety of ways: 
the two studios can operate simultane- 
ously for two-channel programing, and the 
Forum Room can also be employed as a 
workshop in training students in the mass 
media. 

Where television will serve a group of 
buildings, a more ambitious facility should 
be considered. Here the TV Teaching 
Center provides areas for TV control and 
distribution, mobile pickup equipment, 
materials preparation, kinescoping and 
video taping, auditioning, previewing, and 
related activities. A functional example of 
this approach is the center at Hagerstown, 
Maryland. This building complex contains 


Provision for random access to 
information in the 


five studios in addition to the engineering 
and distribution facilities, and serves many 
of the schools throughout the county via a 
100-mile closed-circuit cable network. The 
five channels of live programing, plus an 
additional channel for filmchain, permit 
transmission of lessons in sufficient quan- 
tity to be used at all grade levels. At 
present, consideration is being given to 
the addition of a transmitter to extend 
services to the community and for adult- 
education purposes. 


Developments in Communications 


The “Teletest Communications System” 
developed by Corrigan and Associates 
opens new horizons in the use of TV as 
well as in the emerging area of teaching 
machines. As a TV adjunct, the receiver 
enables the viewer of an ETV program 
(at home or in school) to become an active 
participant in the lesson. 

The television receiver is fitted with a 
strip containing photocells. This is at- 
tached along the lower margin of the 
screen and covers about an inch of the 
horizontal viewing surface. A cable from 
this device is connected to a distribution 
amplifier and then to one or more “Student 
Record-o-paks” (6). This latter unit con- 
tains a slot into which an IBM card is 
inserted. The studio teacher has access to 
a control box to activate a spot generator 
which modifies the transmitted TV image. 
In the course of instruction, a slide is 
flashed on the screen containing a mul- 
tiple-choice question. The student presses 
the button on his unit to indicate choice of 
answer. If he is right, a green light ap- 
pears in the aperture. If not, a red light 
appears and he must press another button 
until he gets the green light. Each time a 
button is depressed, a perforation is made 
in the IBM card. 

After a reasonable time, the studio 
teacher activates a lever which advances 
all of the IBM cards one line and the 
system is ready for the next question. 
Thirty multiple-choice items can be han- 
dled by a single card. At the conclusion of 
the telecast, the classroom teacher presses 
the master control button and releases all 
cards for machine grading. More recent 
equipment incorporates four instead of 
three response buttons. Installations of 
this system are in the Anaheim schools 
and at San Jose State Teachers College in 
California. 

The juke-box can be regarded as the 
source of the original random access and 
recall device for the storage of records. 
With some modifications to increase the 
number of programing channels, such 





units can be placed in a materials center 
or communications center for audio dis- 
tribution throughout a school building or 
complex of buildings. This approach will 
eliminate the need for clerical service and 
provide more efficient results. Along the 
same lines, the TelePrompTer Corpora- 
tion has evolved a random-access slide 
projector (7), which handles up to 500 
slides and can select and project indi- 
vidual transparencies within a few seconds 
after the proper impulse is received. Dr. 
Marvin Camras of the Armour Research 
Foundation has devised a method of stack- 
ing magnetic-tape cartridges so that they 
can be played automatically, as is now 
done with records. 

All of these developments suggest that 
the day is near when automated deposi- 
tories will be available in schools to em- 
ploy audio and video for transmitting 
stored information to study areas, class- 
rooms, and even to individual student 
study spaces. For several years now, the 
University of Virginia has operated a 
closed-circuit system enabling buildings 
on the campus to be remote viewing sta- 
tions for library reference works which are 
placed before the TV camera in response 
to a telephone request. 

It has been suggested that the library 
of the future will have connecting lines to 
an international depository of informa- 
tion, which will supply material (via TV 
and facsimile resources) that could never 
be available to the smaller libraries and 
perhaps not even to some of the larger 
ones. 

The exciting development of the lan- 
guage laboratory has significantly affected 
instruction in this important area, Through 
the consolidation of equipment compo- 
nents, such as the tape recorder, phono- 
graph, projectors, microphones, and head- 
sets, into an integrated instructional 
system, an unlimited opportunity to in- 
dividualize instruction is provided even 
when dealing with large classes. 

New designs and advanced circuitry as 
applied to this field is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the lab in which the individual 
student booth is fitted with ony a headset- 
microphone unit, a volume control, and a 
dial identical to that used on the conven- 
tional telephone. In operation, the student 
activates the booth controls, selects any 
one of hundreds of random-access pre- 
recorded lessons, or contacts the instruc- 
tor when necessary. Standard telephone 
cross-bar equipment is employed to help 
automate the system. 

Experience with the laboratories to date 
indicates their early evolution into the 
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form of the more general learning labor- 
atory for use with virtually every subject 
or learning area, and also as a program- 
ing and communications center for a 
school. Tie-in with closed-circuit TV and 
teaching machines will be a further step. 

A breakthrough in data-remoting proc- 
esses has been made by the A. B. Dick 
Company with its development of the 
“Videograph System.” This unique proc- 
ess employs an electrostatic printing tube 
which is a modification of the conventional 
TV picture tube. In use, a paper surface 
is brought in contact with the face of the 
tube to receive the electrostatic image of 
whatever is picked up and subsequently 
transmitted by the originating television 
camera. From here the paper moves up to 
the next stage where positively charged 
and pigmented resin particles adhere to 
the image. The final step is heat fusion to 
result in a permanent opaque copy. The 
duplicating unit can turn out three 814” x 
14” opaque copies of transmitted images, 
data, or graphic material per second. The 
future applications of the system for edu- 
cation seem limitless. 

The intense interest and activity current 
in the field of teaching machines and pro- 
gramed learning may well be illustrated 
by an experiment now being conducted by 
System Development Corporation, Santa 
Monica, California. This company estab- 
lished a “Computer-based Laboratory for 
Automation in School Systems.” The class 
facility incorporates an administrative 
area, combined observation and counsel- 
ing area, and a large classroom that can 
be divided into two smaller classrooms. 
At each student position are the “Student 
Teaching Components,” while the instruc- 
tor’s desk is equipped with a control 
console. 

In general, closed-circuit TV and the 
computer will be employed along with 
scientific programing to determine impor- 
tant ways in which instruction can be in- 
dividualized for each student—the teacher 
modifying sequences for the student based 
on regular checks of progress, and the 
computer itself modifying presentations 
automatically as a result of the success or 
failure of student responses. In addition, 
administrative problems of schools as well 
as guidance needs will be studied to ascer- 
tain what contributions can be made to 
improve instructional methods and the 
entire operation of the school. 

Just as the future holds great promise 
for education, so does it hold an even 
greater challenge for those who create 
the environment within which education 
takes place. 
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Criteria for Collegiate Environment 


BY ALAN C. GREEN 

On literally every college campus in the 
country, the process of instruction is un- 
dergoing constant experimentation, result- 
ing in changes that directly affect the 
planning, design, and even the basic con- 
cept of college facility types. The archi- 
tect, deeply involved with the continuing 
innovations in other building types, also 
struggles to keep up with the trends in 
education. The jargon is unique and the 
valid trends are even more difficult to 
assess and evaluate. One of these trends 
and its effect on defining one facility type 
is discussed in this article by an Assistant 
Professor of the School of Architecture at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

The author had been an associate in- 
vestigator for a special study sponsored by 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc., and conducted by Rensselaer’s School 
of Architecture. A report of this study, 
“New Spaces for Learning—Designing 
College Facilities to Utilize Instructional 
Aids and Media,” has recently been pub- 
lished and the author has drawn on his 
association with that study for many of 
the viewpoints and all of the illustrations 
presented here. 


Much of the impetus for current experi- 
mentation in instructional methods stems 
from the training required 
throughout the military during World War 
II. Experimentation and change have con- 
tinued, but under different 
urgencies. Today, they are forced by the 
much-heralded increased college enroll- 
ments, the shortage of faculty and facil- 
ities, the fantastic volume of knowledge 
that must be transferred to today’s student, 
the increased emphasis on science and 


intensified 


somewhat 


technology with their unique problems of 
instruction, and the general awakening of 
the American public to the tremendous 
needs of education and training. The pro- 
cess is being undertaken with two broad 
goals: to increase the quantity of educa- 
tion through increased efficiency of in- 
struction, while constantly raising the 
quality of education to ever higher stand- 
ards. One of the approaches has been the 
increasing use of instructional aids and 
media. 


Technical Devices 

“Aids and media” is a collective term 
describing a number of technical devices, 
some old and familiar, some new and still 
undergoing development. It includes the 
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projection techniques: motion picture, 
slide, film-strip, film-loop, overhead, and 
shadow projection ; large-scale models and 
demonstration apparatus; charts, graphs, 
and visuals; audio tapes, records, and 
radio; “teaching machines”; and that 
great common denominator, television. 

Depending on its manner of employ- 
ment, a device may be either an aid or a 
medium, and some devices, under varying 
conditions, may be both. The aid supports 
the instructor during the instructional pro- 
cess by presenting or helping to present 
supporting and expository material; the 
medium carries the initial burden of in- 
struction, for a given period of time, dur- 
ing which the classroom instructor may 
play a secondary role. For example, the 
overhead projector, by enlarging an image 
and projecting it on a screen surface, aids 
the instructor in his presentation; a 
motion-picture projector, on the other 
hand, may show a film which conveys a 
complete unit of instruction with the in- 
structor acting in an introductory and 
summary capacity. Television, depending 
on its momentary use, may be either. 
Ideally, several of the devices are used 
together as a system, with each playing 
that particular role in the instructional 
process for which it is best suited. 

The concept and design of the facilities 
in which aids and media are utilized to a 
great extent in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess are quite different from those for the 
conventional classroom. In fact, the opti- 
mum use of instructional aids and media 
requires new concepts of space types and 
their design. 


Space Types 

There are three over-all categories of space 
types housing the broad instructional sys- 
tem which incorporates aids and media; 
they are the instructional spaces, the pro- 
duction spaces, and the access and review 
spaces. It is primarily the first, the instruc- 
tional spaces, with which this discussion 
will be concerned. 

Production facilities, the second type, 
covers that wide range of spaces which 
must be provided for the production of the 
instructional materials used with the aids 
and media. These include the production 
of slide and film materials; audio tapes 
and records; film loops and strips; slides 
for both the slide projector and the over- 
head; production of graphs, charts, and 
other art work; assembly of demonstration 
apparatus, and models; and the origina- 


tion, distribution, and control of instruc- 
tional television. The design of facilities 
for the latter, alone, involves a whole new 
facility type. 

The third type, the access and review 
spaces, is based on the concept that when 
the instructional process includes tech- 
nical aids, resulting in the possible loss of 
individual direction and supervision, the 
materials used during the course of pres- 
entation should be made available to the 
student for review and further study. This 
facility incorporates a library-type func- 
tion—the collecting, cataloging, and dis- 
tribution of any films, slides, kinescopes, 
tapes, and other “nonprinted” materials. 
These, along with the book materials, 
extend the range of student review, initial 
study, and individual exploration. The de- 
sign of this third category is largely 
dependent on the development of elec- 
tronic access-distribution systems and 
further refinements of easily operated 
individual and small group projection 
equipment and monitors. 


Instructional S pace 


To return to the instructional facility it- 
self, the concept of its function is basically 
this: the professor is provided with a 
variety of technical devices which he may 
call on as desired to present supporting 
material, aid his presentation, or carry the 
burden of instruction. These devices may 
be brought into the instructional process 
by the push of a button or may be acti- 
vated by a preprograming punched tape 
or card. The combination of devices and 
the duration of use of each one during a 
presentation are unlimited. The spaces 
support a multimedia function—slides, 
film materials, television reception, audio 
tapes, radio, and others which may be 
called up during one period of instruction 
—and their individual roles will overlap. 
Thus, during an experiment televised from 
a laboratory and received in a classroom, 
a slide showing the ultimate result of the 
experiment may be held on a projection 
screen for comparative reasons. Or an out- 
line, developed by the professor, may be 
thrown on one screen by the overhead 
projector, while an adjacent screen shows 
a motion picture amplifying the points on 
the outline. The professor is in control, 
but has at his disposal a vast array of 
technological assistants. In turn, the de- 
sign of the instructional facility must, in 
every possible way, support this process. 

In its simplest functioning, the conven- 
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tional classroom for lecture-recitation has 
a number of relatively fluid areas for stu- 
dent attention: a large expanse of chalk- 
board, areas of tackboard, varying posi- 
tions for charts and other visuals, and an 
instructor who moves at will about the 
space. The “display areas” are many and 
varied; their relationships to the student 
in his seat are not highly critical. How- 
ever, in facilities where the utilization of 
aids and media is an important function, 
the student-display surface relationship is 
highly significant. The various screen sur- 
faces ard monitor faces occupy fixed 
positions; the material appearing on these 
surfaces is usually highly critical and de- 
mands ready comprehension; and the stu- 
dent’s attention is directed at the surfaces 
for long periods of time. These three con- 
siderations begin to imply some requisite 
design criteria. 


Design Criteria 


Each student have a clear, 
obstructed view of the various display 
surfaces. The view should be obtainable 
without craning or requiring odd body 
configurations. In rooms with more than 
three or four rows of seating, this would 
suggest stepped or sloped floors, although 
a steep slope is not essential for good 
viewing. Staggered seating further im- 
proves the sight lines. 

The appropriate viewing area for the 
display surfaces is a function of the size of 
the projected images, and is defined by a 


must un- 


WeWIOTH 


minimum dimension, a maximum dimen- 
sion, and a viewing angle (1). These 
dimensions and angles will not only vary 
with screen size, but will vary with the 
type of screens or monitor surfaces, the 
brightness of the display surface, the 
duration of presentation, the size, clear- 
ness, and coritrast of the symbols appear- 
ing on the screens, and the need for ready 
comprehension. It is particularly the mat- 
ter of symbol legibility that often goes 
unheeded. For the student in the seat most 
distant from the screen, a figure appearing 
on the screen would subtend an angle of 
nine minutes with his eye. In real terms, 
if the most distant student is 32 ft from 
the screen, the minimum symbol size 
should be one inch. Obviously, the pro- 
duction process (making of the film or the 
slide or the originating of the television 
broadcast) relates directly to the proper 
comprehension of the material appearing 
on the screen in a given room. In broad 
terms, for a matte screen under “normal” 
conditions, the minimum distance is 2w 
(w equals width of image), the maximum 
distance is 6 to 7w, and the angle is 40 to 
50 degrees measured from the edge of the 
image. For multiple images, the deter- 
mination of the viewing area is more 
involved (2). Due to the nature of the TV 
image, a slightly different set of standards 
comes into play when viewing a television 
image. The minimum is 4w, the maximum 
12w, and the viewing angle a total of 80 
to 90 degrees measured from the center of 
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the screen. For periods of long presenta- 
tion, one additional dimension is critical, 
and that is the angle of elevation of the 
eye of the student to the display surface 
(3). The tangible results of an excessive 
angle are stiff necks and eye fatigue. In 
smaller spaces this will rarely be critical, 
but in large spaces where a number of 
television monitors are suspended from 
the ceiling, high enough to avoid inter- 
ference with other display surfaces, the 
problem is very real. In fact, the location 
of a number of monitors in a large instruc- 
tional space has never been entirely satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

Once these relationships of image size 
and viewing area have been established, 
resulting in the definition of a particular 
viewing area, the actual capacity of the 
space becomes a function of the seating 
type and its arrangement. Fixed seating 
appears most logical, particularly in the 
large space where the possibility of free 
rearrangement of furniture is negated by 
the stepped or sloped floors. However, the 
typical fixed auditorium-type chair with a 
folding tablet-arm has the serious limita- 
tion of insufficient writing surface. A 
solution is continuous table surfaces with 
fixed, pedestal, rotating chairs. This ar- 
rangement reduces the maximum capacity 
of a space over that possible with the 
auditorium-type seat; however, it is essen- 
tially a modified continental scheme so 
that some codes will allow the rows to be 
longer than 14 seats, and the aisles can 
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then occur against the side walls and 
outside the optimum viewing area. 

With a viewing area defined, and the 
student in an appropriate seat, next con- 
sider the required lighting. Regardless of 
the aid or medium being used, enough 
illumination should fall on the task sur- 
faces to permit the students to take notes 
and to allow the instructor te maintain 
that contact. This 
concept discounts the room which is black- 


important eye-to-eye 
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ened when the motion picture or slide 
projector is turned on. Various techniques 
call for differing levels of illumination due 
to the differences in screen brightness and 
the effects of ambient light. The overhead 
projector with its high-lumen output pro- 
vides an image brighter than the motion- 
picture projector, and much brighter than 
the opaque projector. In turn, the room 
illumination may be correspondingly 
higher. The source of the table-top illumi- 


nation must be capable of a number ‘of 
levels, each level compatible with the 
technique being used. The controls should 
be manipulated by the instructor, but 
should be preset as the instructor in the 
front of the room is not the best judge of 
the light in the audience area. In fact, the 
light controls can be co-ordinated with the 
equipment so that starting the slide pro- 
jector, for instance, will automatically 
adjust the proper lighting level. Glare on 
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TV monitors and ambient light falling on 
projection screens are two lighting pit- 
falls. Both can seriously impair the defi- 
nition of an image and can, in fact, render 
it unrecognizable. Therefore, lighting on 
the student desk surfaces must be care- 
fully directed to prevent light falling on 
screens and monitors. Ceiling down-lights 
or closely spaced, highly directional egg- 
crate louvered fixtures seem the answer to 
lighting the desk surfaces. 

Two other systems of illumination are 
necessary. Whenever the use of high-lumen 
output equipment permits it, or during 
conventional use of the room, wall and 
ceiling surfaces should be washed with 
light. In addition to visual relief, this light 
raises the over-all brightness level in the 
room. A band of shielded fluorescent tubes 
near the top of side and rear walls, or 
indirect or semi-indirect ceiling-hung fix- 
tures can accomplish this. Secondly, auxil- 
iary display lighting—for chalkboards, 
tackboards, demonstration tables, and the 
instructor himself—can be ceiling-mounted 
and carefully masked. 

These criteria produce windowless facil- 
ities, for in every possible way the design 
of these rooms must support the most 
efficient use of the aids and media; natural 
light not only impedes and detracts but 
also is difficult to control. Visual relief is 
afforded the student as he moves from 
class to class and in the other, more con- 
ventional spaces he occupies throughout 
the school day. 

With no windows and high concentra- 
tions of students and equipment, air con- 
ditioning becomes essential. Even during 
cold weather, cooling will probably be 
necessary after the first hour or so of 
occupancy. The problems are not unique; 
most importantly the equipment should be 
located away from the room, with supply 
ducts acoustically treated to prevent me- 
chanical sounds from competing with the 
instructor, the motion pictures, the TV, 
and the tapes. 

A consideration of acoustics has a num- 
ber of facets. First, projection equipment 
should be sound-isolated by location in a 
projection booth, room, or cabinet, Sec- 
ondly, sound isolation between instruc- 
tional spaces is critical as the accom- 
panying sound from a film may not be 
compatible with the presentation next 
door. Regarding the quality of sound with- 
in the room, correctly located reflective 
surfaces for sound dispersion and ade- 
quate absorptive surfaces for prevention 
of reverberation are essential. A single, 
quality sound system for the audio com- 
ponents of the instructional devices should 
be used, with the loudspeaker located at 
the front center of the room to provide 
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realism. Except in very large auditoriums, 
the instructor should not be “wired down” 
and his own nonamplified voice should be 
able to reach all students. These critical 
acoustical considerations limit the use of 
many folding or otherwise “flexible” par- 
titions between spaces of this type. 

The question of front versus rear screen 
projection has many aspects and each has 
pros and cons which cannot be discussed 
in detail in this brief review. However, 
where the required extra space is avail- 
able, rear projection does have inherent 
advantages: higher ambient light levels, 
and no masking of the image by student 
heads, the instructor, and related equip- 
ment. The use of mirrors (multiplexing 
devices) may often permit the advantages 
of rear projection without requiring the 
additional space. In any case, steps need 
to be taken by manufacturers to produce 
more equipment specifically for educa- 
tional use and for specific types of instal- 
lation. The case of rear versus front pro- 
jection will often be settled from the 
standpoint of available equipment. 

Finally, in these facilities the equip- 
ment, the display surfaces, and the con- 
trols under the direction of the instructor 
must be considered as segments of an 
instructional system. They are interde- 
pendent and function together toward the 
goal of student response and learning. It 
is not enough to locate a piece of projec- 
tion equipment and a screen; the cquip- 
ment is controlled and co-ordinated with 
other devices and the screen surface must 
be integrated with other display surfaces. 
These are facilities which support systems 
of instruction, not house single pieces of 
equipment (4). 


Other Planning Considerations 


With some of the design criteria for the 
individual facilities discussed, consider 
now several broader planning consider- 
ations. These facilities will not necessarily 
be identified on the college campus by the 
courses that will be taught in them, nor 
will they be at the disposal of, or admin- 
istered by, a single academic department. 
The registrar will not identify them as 
physics, math, chemistry, or anthropology 
rooms. Rather, they are identified by a 
method of instruction, or better, a system 
of instruction—i.e., that system of instruc- 
tion where to a greater or lesser degree 
the instructor is aided in his presentation, 
or the burden of instruction is accom- 
plished, by technical instructional devices. 
In reality, then, the spaces are functionally 
flexible in the sense that their inherent 
design does not permit one discipline to 
the exclusion of others. A motion picture 
may deal with principles of surveying or 


the life cycle of the Drosophila. What 
appears on the TV monitor face may 
originate from a nuclear reactor or the 
stage of a Shakespearean theater; the 
slides may be of Renoirs or stress dia- 
grams; the audio tapes may be of tribal 
chants or radio signals from space vehi- 
cles. The facility with its various equip- 
ment is a neutral vehicle; the films, slides, 
tapes, television broadcast, and teaching- 
machine programs are the materials of 
the course. 

Following this philosophy of a facility 
type one step further, institutions may well 
find it economically and administratively 
advantageous to plan a building composed 
of this one facility type which will serve 
several departments or a college complex. 
An integral or adjacent part of the build- 
ing may house production facilities—tele- 
film 


studios, shops, etc. 


vision and studios, graphic arts 
as well as the admin- 
istrative unit and service areas. Further, 
as a planning refinement to introduce more 
flexibility of use, the individual instruc- 
tional spaces within the unit should vary 
in capacity to correspond with the variety 
of class sizes to be accommodated. Thus, 
further flexibility of use is achieved by 
scheduling the use of a facility that corre- 
sponds to the size of the group involved. 

Still another planning corollary is im- 
portant. The design and location of the 
auxiliary spaces requisite for proper func- 
tioning of the actual instructional spaces 
are equally significant. These are the 
preparation and storage areas, the film 
and tape materials storage, the workrooms 
for the support staff, the equipment main- 
tenance areas, and the projection centers. 
Often these support areas will be amaz- 
ingly extensive and complex and may 
actually dwarf the instructional area they 
“support” (5). Whether front or rear 
projection is used, the projection areas 
the 


classroom itself, and if possible two or 


should be accessible from without 


more areas should be contiguous. Thus, 
while classes are in session, one or more 
technicians can ready film materials in 
several projection centers for subsequent 
classes. The individual professor is free of 
mechanical wizardry, and high utilization 
rates of the spaces can be accomplished. 
The rooms do not lie idle while equipment 
is readied (6, 7). 

We have dealt here with only one of the 
new facility types appearing on the college 
campus. It is designed for a particular in- 
structional system and its design must 
support the system in every possible way. 
They are expensive facilities; the improve- 
ments in the quality and the quantity of 
the 


should justify their cost. 


instructional processes they house 
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Communications in Industry 


Top photos (right) of presidential office 
show flush walnut wall opposite execu- 
tive’s desk, appearance of projection 
screen after sliding panels have opened 
and disappeared from view, and an “all- 
stops-out” look at wall with other com- 
ponents exposed. This wall was designed 
by William Baker. Drawing (below) and 
adjacent photo indicate layout and loca- 
tion of equipment in 5-ft-wide room be- 
hind projection screen in president's 
office. Several images, both static and 
dynamic in nature, can be shown at one 
time on large screen in conference room 
by means of multiple rear-screen projec- 
tion (bottom). 


2X2 PROJECTOR 
3" LENS 


BY IRVING B. KAHN 

Communicating in executive offices and 
conference rooms is vastly more efficient 
with the use of integrated audio-visual 
aids, and especially when coupled with the 
proven advantages of rear-screen projec- 
tion. This concept of communications is 
discussed by a widely recognized authority 
on electronic communications systems of 
all sorts, the president of TelePrompTer 
Corporation. 


In a recent informal survey, our company 
asked a number of top executives—mem- 
bers of the Young Presidents’ Organiza- 
tion—how they spent their working hours. 
Three-quarters of them were frank enough 
to report that primarily they meet and 
talk with people. They are salesmen, on a 
high level, for their companies and their 
companies’ projects. This was not an 
original discovery. Many contemporary 
executive office suites indicate this trend. 
Desks, if not eliminated entirely, are dis- 
guised so that often they no longer give 
the appearance of desks at all. 

What interests us, however, as engineers 
and consultants in the field of group com- 
munications, is the important role that 
communicating plays in the life of the 
executive—and the implicit opportunity to 
augment his spoken message with all of 
the effective aural and visual devices that 
our electronic age has made available. 
The president or chairman unquestionably 
needs to show as well as tell his audience 
what he has in mind. The complexity of 
his communications problem is increased 
by the fact that he may be delivering his 
message to one person or to many. A 
technique that works well with a single 
auditor may cause the attention of a larger 
group to wander and its interest to wane. 
The executive’s presentation tools must be 
more than pieces of hardware; they must 
be an extension of his own powers of ex- 
pression. They should be part of a co- 
ordinated system: versatile enough to 
adapt to what he has to say; flexible 
enough to accommodate audiences of vary- 
ing sizes; and, above all, unobtrusive 
enough to seem a natural part of the 
environment. 

Communicating is not confined to the 
president’s office, of course, nor to con- 
tacts with people outside his company; its 
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functions are both external and internal. 
It links every echelon of any commercial 
or industrial activity; it is the foundation 
of every contact with customers or pros- 
pects. Internally, it embraces such vital 
responsibilities as management-employee 
relations; training programs, whether for 
factory workers, salesmen, or executives; 
presentation of sales and advertising cam- 
paigns; analysis of marketing informa- 
tion; the president’s communication of 
objectives and policies to his board of 
directors, management team, and stock- 
holders; and—in an era of burgeoning 
international activity—the flow and con- 
trol of all the information necessary to 
render operational decisions at home and 
abroad. 

Thus the proper integration of communi- 
cations devices and scientifically planned 
systems for information presentation is 
certain to be a major influence on plan- 
ning and structural design. Just as today’s 
building is planned to accommodate com- 
plex computing systems, so must we pro- 
vide the means of circulating information 
thus acquired, making it readily accessible 
and understandable. Rarely, however, are 
total communications considered and ade- 
quately provided for. How often, upon 
being called in for consultation regarding 
an audio-visual presentation installation, 
have we proudly been shown an area 
designated but not designed for the pur- 
pose—with inadequate wiring, insufficient 
power supply, obstructed sight lines, and, 
in fact, no physical provision whatsoever 
for necessary equipment! Most large 
apartment houses being built today have 
television antennas. Yet to my knowledge, 
only in one or two of these has any serious 
thought been given to the “communica- 
tions wall” concept that will allow large- 
screen télevision, motion picture and slide 
projection systems, hi-fi and audio-tape 
_ devices to be built into the apartment of 
tomorrow. 

The two installations (illustrated at 
left) are typical examples of integrated, 
permanent communications / presentation 
systems. They are located in two of the 
most important communications areas— 
the presidential office and the board or 
conference room—although they could be 
found just as easily in dozens of other 
locations serving diverse functions. 
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Although these two systems are in our own 
corporation headquarters, they are repre- 
sentative of the “communications wall” 
concept that is gaining favor in industry 
as well as in military, Governmental, and 
educational applications. Both systems 
combine—in variations tailored to the 
intended use—virtually the full range of 
modern audio-visual aids and media: slide 
projection, both 344” and 2” x 2”; motion- 
picture projection; and large-screen tele- 
vision, all operable by remote control. The 
slide projectors in the presidential office 
utilize a random access selection process 
which can call up at random, in forward 
or reverse sequence—within seconds and 
by merely turning a dial—any of 100 
different pictures. A synchronized tape 
selector will simultaneously deliver an 
appropriate message with the slide. 

These systems, as do almost all that we 
design, employ rear-screen projection. The 
architectural designer must have an aware- 
ness of this concept, since it affects his 
planning of space. Rear-screen projection 
is infinitely preferable, because it permits 
normal room lighting, insures that there 
are no shadows on the picture, and elimi- 
nates heat or noise from mechanisms 
within the room. A tremendous psycho- 
logical advantage, as well as a physical 
one, exists when images can be produced 
upon a wall without the distraction of 
audible and visible projection equipment. 

The projection screen (in top illustra- 
tions) literally fades into the woodwork 
when not in use, and disappears behind 
sliding, automatically operated doors that 
form part of a walnut-paneled wall. (That 
magic wall also hides a bar, hot plate, re- 
frigerator, hi-fi equipment, clothes closet, 
and foldaway sofa.) 

Generally speaking, although the small 
office screen is an exception, we believe 
that multiscreen presentations take ad- 
vantage of the human brain’s capability 
to react to and retain simultaneous stimuli. 
Placing several images on adjacent areas 
of a screen permits major categories to 
be retained at one location while small de- 
tails are examined at another. Or it may 
be desired to hold a static reference (slide) 
while observing dynamic characteristics 
presented by motion-picture film or tele- 
vision. Our board room system is of this 
type, and it was not only planned to in- 


form the board of directors of corporate 
progress and prospects, but also to be used 
by the management team for presenting 
and discussing ideas, programs, proposals, 
and related marketing and financial in- 
formation. Although some companies may 
look askance at such a broad use of this 
facility, we believe that a fully realized 
presentation system can make this area, 
which is usually the most costly to main- 
tain, one of the most productive as well. 
Such a system, of course, would defeat its 
own purpose unless it was easy to operate. 
A prime ingredient of the integrated sys- 
tem, therefore, is simplified control. 

As it happened, our communications 
areas were not the product of original 
architectural planning, but had to be pro- 
vided by altering existing layouts. It is 
significant that the rear-projection area 
in the presidential office has a depth of 
only 5 ft. This is considerably less than 
ideal, but is made adequate by the use 
of space-saving multiplexing devices, par- 
ticularly mirrors and reflectors, that make 
it unnecessary for projection devices to 
face the screen, and allow several of them 
to utilize the same screen area at once. 

The concepts discussed and illustrated 
here have evolved, for the most part, from 
the urgent requirements of the armed 
forces for better avenues of information 
exchange. In industry, there is a similar, 
ever-increasing need. As corporate activity 
becomes more complex, management must 
call upon the most effective means of com- 
munication. Kaiser Industries, American 
Airlines, Equitable Life, Chance-Vought, 
Humble Oil, S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc.., 
are a few of the companies currently 
utilizing or discussing space and design 
facilities to accommodate an integrated 
audio-visual system for board, conference, 
and/or training areas. Architectural firms 
such as Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; 
Kahn & Jacobs; Nolen & Swinburne; 
Welton Becket & Associates; and Perkins 
& Will are among those that have made 
provision for such facilities in current 
projects. 

The communications requirements of 
the 1960’s will present an unfamiliar but 
exciting challenge to the architect and 
designer as management seeks new pre- 
sentation techniques to keep pace with 
technological advances. 
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More on 
Penn Station 


Dear Editor: It is with regret that I hear 
that Penn Station is being considered for 
demolition. 

Although it is understandable that a 
city must make changes to meet new 
needs, should be 


given to the removal of a handsome monu- 


careful consideration 


ment such at this one, since the spirit and 
life of a city are created by such dis- 
tinguished buildings. A major change of 
this type should be made only after due 
consideration has- been given to the his- 
torical significance and cultural implica- 
tions involved. 


MARIO J. CIAMPI 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: One can count on one hand 
the number of buildings in New York City 
which carry out architecture’s prime role: 
i.e., to ennoble. 

New York’s Pennsylvania Station ful- 
fils this role admirably, and to tear it 


down is an inhuman act of barbarism. 
PAUL RUDOLPH 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dear Editor: It is extremely regrettable 
that a large public space such as New 
York City’s Pennsylvania Station has to 
be torn down. Worse still, it is to be re- 
placed by something of doubtful value on 
a site totally unsuited for such a project. 
Why Madison Square 
Garden “old” 
Madison Square Garden in the first place? 

It is indeed unfortunate that a great 


does the “new” 


have to move from the 


city seems to have such an urgent built-in 
need for change—change for the sake of 
change. I am speaking of a frequent 
destruction of buildings that have charm, 
grace, historic interest and—yes—func- 
tion. A not-too-sensitive visitor to New 
York City may see in all this tearing-down 
activity a vigor and vitality which really 
are not there, a sense of man’s drive and 
accomplishment which is really false and 
misleading. 

What a shame that we are on the way to 
erecting bigger and even more temporary 
mistakes than ever before. What an even 
greater pity that not many people seem to 


care. 
E. N. TURANO 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: I believe that it would be an 
irreparable loss to destroy Penn Station, 
and find it hard to believe that the demoli- 
tion is in any way essential. Surely the 
wealth of New York can provide new 
property enough and thus prevent the 


destruction of its heritage. 
HENRY HILL 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: Why tear down Pennsylvania 
Station? The only obvious answer is that 
it is a piece of distressed real estate held 
in one ownership and therefore a sitting 
duck for opportunist development. In a 
planned urban renewal area, the new 
Madison Square Garden could co-exist 
alongside the Baths of Caracalla rather 
than be built on its ruins. It is simply a 
matter of economic logic, for to destroy 
this magnificent complex is wasteful, and 
denies history and the past glory of rail- 
roading, which ought to be preserved for 
better days ahead. 

Railroads should not be encouraged to 
subsidize themselves by selling off their 
front yards. As public utilities, they owe 
their public a dignified and decent daily 


experience. 
HARRY WEESE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: Instead of encouraging peti- 
tion signers to confuse dubious values, an 
historic-aesthetic commission should be 
established that will help preserve build- 
ings of real historic merit. Such a com- 
mission would also evalute the superiority, 
if any, of proposed replacements. In the 
case of Penn Station, the replacement is 


very questionable. 
OLINDO GROSSI 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: I think that not only should 
the Pennsylvania Station and Concourse 
remain intact, but since there is sufficient 


open space behind this area, I see no rea- 
son why we should destroy one by one 
those structures which give New York City 
some buildings with the scale and spa- 
ciousness lacking in so many of the new 
structures. I am too sentimental about 
keeping old New York intact unless it 
adds to our environment; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, I think, does. 

I might recommend, while the campaign 
is on, that some method might possibly be 
found to reconstruct the rather handsome 
room of the Concourse tl:at was so brutally 
raped with the installation of the “modern- 


istic” ticket booths some years back. 
B. SUMNER GRUZEN 
Kelly & Grazen 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: The contemplated destruc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
and the erection on its site of Luckman’s 
new Madison Square Garden strikes me as 
trading an old lamp for a new one in 


which there is no genie. 
LOUIS I. KAHN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[P/A contacted Mayor Wagner for a 
comment on the Penn Station issue. The 
following is his reply.—ep. ] 


Dear Editor: In view of the fact that no 
proposal has been submitted to the City 
requiring official action, I do ‘not think it 
would be appropriate to make any state- 
ment at this time. 

Recently I appointed a “Committee for 
the Preservation of Structures of Historic 
and Aesthetic Importance.” Mr. Geoffrey 
Platt of 101 Park Avenue is chairman of 


this committee. 
ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Mayor, City of New York 


Dear Editor: After spending several years 
trying to save the Metropolitan Building 
in Minneapolis, I am inclined to say that 
Penn Station will go no matter what the 
profession thinks. We might better apply 
our efforts to establishing Federal, state, 
and city committees for the preservation 
of historical buildings with annual appro- 
priations that would accumulate until a 
building or two might be saved. 

... Penn Station is no longer needed, 
and to preserve it as a monumental anach- 
ronism simply will not work. Find some 
reasonably sound use for the terminal 
building, preferably one that will return 
some income, and then start a campaign 
to preserve the structure. In my opinion, 
it is hopeless to try and preserve it as a 
railroad station when it is no longer 
needed. I wish this were not true... 
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Potential public monuments should not 
be allowed to fall into disrepair; they 
should be made wards of the Government, 
with enforced and controlled maintenance. 
After 30 years of neglect, the Metropolitan 
Building requires, at minimum, a $1,000,- 
000 expenditure to overcome delayed 
maintenance. Only a Government grant or 
public subscription can provide these 
monies, because it is economically un- 
feasible at this stage of deterioration to 
rehabilitate the building. 

In short, I think it is too late to save 
Penn Station, but it is not too late to start 
a program of education and accumulate 
the funds and policies that may save future 


buildings. 
ROBERT G. CERNY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Editor: . . : [Both Penn Station and 
Grand Central Terminal] are owned and 
operated by private enterprise. There is no 
doubt, however, that by the nature of their 
use if not by ownership, these buildings 
must be regarded as public structures. 
Accordingly, it should be assumed that the 
public, through the City authorities, should 
take a stand on these matters. This is not 
feasible, however, because no legal tools 
are in existence that would allow the City 
government to exercise any influence. 

If, as professionals, we are to take any 

stand on this matter, it is of impressing 
on the public, over and over again, that 
legal tools should be created. 
' What could these legal tools be? I sug- 
gest the following: (1) The creation of a 
master plan for New York which, by 
determining land usages in detail, would 
provide that areas occupied by important 
transportation terminals cannot be used 
for any other purposes. (2) Laws to pro- 
tect buildings, as well as spaces of sig- 
nificant historic or architectural signifi- 
cance, from interference or destruction. It 
would be necessary, however, within the 
framework of our free enterprise system, 
that such protective measures have buil\in 
measures that would protect the owner of 
such structures from unreasonable eco- 
nomic loss. 

How such a system could work was 
excellently demonstrated when, through 
the action of individual citizens, Carnegie 
Hall was saved. The problem was only 
solved after the City of New York declared 
itself willing to purchase the building. 

As long as the necessary tools do not 
exist for preserving important public, 
semipublic, historic, or otherwise impor- 
tant structures and spaces between struc- 
tures, the protest against any project will 
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have little use other than the psychological 
one of allowing the protestor to give vent 
to his feelings in public. To pick on the 
architectural and aesthetic qualities of the 
projected buildings is immaterial and 
therefore senseless. The role of all those 
interested in the qualities of our urban 
environment must be to fight in favor of 
legislation and master planning that will 
permit doing something about the destruc- 
tion or desecration of existing important 


structures. 
VICTOR GRUEN 
New York, N.Y. 


Praise for Kiesler Article 


Dear Editor: Your piece on Kiesler [ JuLy 
1961 P/A] is the best I’ve ever read. 

It is full Kiesler and fascinating—a job 
that must have been difficult. Great work: 


don’t stop. 
WALLACE K. HARRISON 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: I was impressed by the extent 
and thoroughness of your article on 
Kiesler, and commend you on having 
done it. 

The realm of pure design and basic 
ideas behind architecture deserves greater 
recognition and encouragement, as well as 
financial support. We need men like 
Kiesler, and men like you to promote this 
type of thought and work. 

JOHN M. JOHANSEN 


New Canaan, Conn. 


A Distinguished Publication 


Dear Editor: I believe publications are 
distinguished to the extent that their edi- 
tors are distinguished. I think that Pro- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is quite the finest 
thing in its field. Even the philosophic 
discussions you have been featuring lately 
make excellent reading, although, I must 


confess, some of it strikes me as being the 
purest twaddle. 

The old black magic never loses its 
charm. Medicine men, priests, theologians, 
“Madison Avenuers,” politicians, archi- 
tects—all find the promise of a glorious 
deliverance marvelously useful, and per- 
haps this is as it should be. Could Frank 
Lloyd Wright have succeeded in getting 
as much built as he did without the end- 
less stream of mysticism he uttered? Could 
Mies overwhelm his clients, as obviously 
he must, without convincing them of a 
splendid commutation to be performed 
right before their eyes? If Louis Kahn 
were to abandon his enigmas, could he 
maintain his present eminence? Would so 
many wish to listen to Buckminster Fuller 
if he were to speak with the clarity of an 
that 
answers in all cases is no. Magic un- 
doubtedly has its uses—in architecture as 


Abraham Lincoln? I suspect the 


much as in any other endeavor. 
Be that as it may, I admire your maga- 
zine and offer you best wishes for your 


continued distinguished accomplishment. 
G. H. GILCHRIST 
Bedford, lowa 


The Speaker Stands Corrected 


Dear Editor: Regarding your presentation 
of “Sound Systems” in Aucust 1961 P/A, 
an error contained in the presentation con- 
cerns Figure 1. The purpose of this figure 
was to illustrate the advantages of a cen- 
tral loudspeaker system (labeled “Main 
Speakers” in the figure) over a distributed 
loudspeaker system (labeled “Supple- 
mentary Speakers”). A corrected version 
of this illustration is enclosed. Hope you 
can print this correction in a future issue, 


along with the caption. 
DAVID L. KLEPPER 
Bolt, Beranck & Newman, Inc 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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(1) Advantages of central-type loudspeaker system over a distributed type for 
reinforcement of a weak speaker in a well-designed auditorium. Distances A-Z 
and L-Z are approximately equal, but distance L,-Z is much shorter. Use of dis- 
tributed system (L,) causes natural sound to be heard as an echo; sound energy 
of central system (L,) reinforces that of person speaking. 











IT’S THE LAW 





BY JUDGE BERNARD TOMSON AND 
NORMAN COPLAN 

Nassau County District Court Judge and 
a New York attorney discuss a recent de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of Arizona 
that attempts to distinguish between the 
architect’s role as arbitrator and designer. 


When the construction contract provides 
for the resolution of disputes between 
owner and contractor by the project archi- 
tect, the latter functions in this respect in 
a semijudicial capacity. On the other 
hand, in supervising construction, he acts 
as the owner’s agent. The duality of the 
architect’s role and the complexity of his 
status can often engender misunderstand- 
ing among the parties concerned. A recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Arizona 
illustrates the distinction which must be 
made between the architect’s responsi- 
bility for acts performed as an arbitrator 
and acts performed as an architect. 
(Craviolini v. Scholer & Fuller Associated 
Architects, 357 P. 2d 611.) 

In the Craviolini case, the plaintiff, a 
building contractor, had instituted suit 
against an architectural firm for damages 
alleged by the plaintiff to have arisen out 
of certain actions on the part of the archi- 
tect. The board of trustees of the school 
district had entered into a contract with 
the defendant architect to prepare plans 
and specifications for a high school build- 
ing, including structural, plumbing, heat- 
ing, electrical, and other mechanical work. 
Under this contract, the architects agreed 
to supervise the work and to endeavor to 
guard the owner against deficiencies and 
defects in the work of the contractor. The 
school district also entered into a contract 
with the plaintiff-contractor for the con- 
struction of the high school for the agreed 
price of $2,424,900. 

The contractor's allegations against the 
architect included charges that, because 
of errors in the plans and specifications 


The Architect as Arbitrator 


called to the attention of the architect by 
the contractor, the architect had willfully, 
intentionally, and maliciously pursued a 
course of conduct which caused great 
damage to the contractor. The contractor 
alleged that the architect issued contra- 
dictory instructions to the plaintiff, 
changed plans and specifications without 
regard to the added cost or time schedule 
of the contractor, required the contractor 
to cover up and conceal the architect’s 
errors and defects in the original design, 
delayed inspections, interfered with the 
contractor’s performance by giving direct 
orders to subcontractors, arbitrarily re- 
fused to permit the contractor to use 
qualified subcontractors in certain phases 
of the work, withheld funds without justi- 
fication, and by means of false representa- 
tions attempted to induce the contractor’s 
bonding company to take over the con- 
struction contract. For these alleged 
wrongs, as well as others, the plaintiff 
sought to recover $200,000 for actual dam- 
ages, and $250,000 for punitive damages. 

The defendant architect moved to dis- 
miss the complaint, and the trial court did 
dismiss the complaint on the ground that 
“an architect is an arbitrator or a quasi- 
arbitrator and, as such, is immune from 
private actions against him for damages 
resulting from his actions as an arbitrator 
or quasi-arbitrator.” 

The issue before the appellate court on 
appeal was whether the acts charged by 
the contractor in his complaint related to 
the architect in the exercise of his func- 
tion as an arbitrator, or to the exercise of 
his function as a designer and supervisor 
of construction. Discussing these roles, the 
Supreme Court of Arizona stated: 


“The rule seems to be well settled that an 
architect who by agreement between the 
owner and the contractor is empowered to 
resolve disputes arising between them, acts, in 
resolving such disputes, as a quasi-arbitrator. 
As a quasi-arbitrator, he performs what is 


usually referred to as a ‘quasi-judicial’ func- 
tion—whatever that may mean—and is clothed 
with an immunity, analogous to judicial im- 
munity, against actions brought by either of 
the parties arising out of his performance of 
his quasi-arbitrator’s duties. With that rule 
we have no quarrel ... An architect may— 
and undoubtedly often does—act in his capac- 
ity as architect to settle differences arising in 
the course of a building’s construction between 
the owner and the contractor. But he performs 
many other functions as well in carrying out 
his own contract with the owner. In perform- 
ing those other functions, he departs from his 
role as arbitrator. 

“The immunity in question here is one 
bestowed by public policy on those people 
who, by office or by contract, are called upon 
to act as judges. It is in every real sense a 
judicial immunity. It attaches to every act 
done in the judicial capacity, but to no other. 
Thus the architect has no immunity as an 
architect; immunity attaches only when he is 
performing those particular and limited func- 
tions which require the architect to act in the 
capacity of a judge. He may, in the construc- 
tion of a building, assume many roles— 
planner, designer, supervisor, arbitrator, and 
owner's agent. In the role of arbitrator, and 
in that role alone, goes the cloak of immunity. 
In applying this principle, the court must look 
to the allegations of the complaint against the 
architect. If the tortious conduct with which 
he is charged is connected with and arises out 
of his determination of an owner-contractor 
dispute, he is usually immune against the 
charge. If, on the other hand, that conduct is 
remote from, and in no way associated with, 
the performance of his arbitrator’s function, 
he is liable for it in accordance with the usual 
principles of tort law.” 


It was the conclusion of the Court that 
there was no showing that the architect 
was ever called upon to resolve any con- 
troversy between the owner and the con- 
tractor, and that the acts charged in the 
complaint were not performed by the 
architect in his capacity as arbitrator. 

Is it actually necessary for the owner to 
be directly involved in a dispute with the 
contractor before the architect can per- 
form his role as quasi-arbitrator? If not, 
the Court’s decision is too broadly stated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





By and About Le Corbusier 


BY JAN C. ROWAN 

P/A’s Managing Editor discusses three 
new books. Creation Is a Patient Search. 
Le Corbusier. Introduction by Maurice 
Jardot. Frederick A. Praeger, 64 Univer- 
sity Place, New York 3, N.Y., 1960. 312 
pp., illus. $15. Le Corbusier 1910-60. 
Edited by Boesiger and Girsberger. Edi- 
tions Girsberger, Zurich, 1960. Distributed 
by Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y., 334 pp., illus. $15. 
Le Corbusier Talks with Students. Trans- 
lated by Pierre Chase. The Orion Press, 
116 E. 19 St., New York 3, N.Y., 1961. 
88 pp., $3.50. 


On the flap of the jacket of Creation Is a 
Patient Search there is a subtitle, “A Self- 
Portrait by Le Corbusier,” and the first 
sentence of the blurb reads: “This book is 
not merely by and about Le Corbusier— 
it is Le Corbusier.” 

That Le Corbusier insists on brandish- 
ing his personality in front of the public is 
not too fortunate. A man who has achieved 
so much in life should desist from calling 
everybody's attention to the monstrous 
chip on his shoulder. 


Le CORBUSIER 


His friend, Maurice Jardot, admits in 
the laudatory introduction to the book that 
Le Corbusier “does not have the open 
expression and the easy smile of those who 
readily inspire sympathy; animation and 
grace are lacking; the eyes are dull, the 
voice is flat and uneven,” and that those 
who know Le Corbusier often talk of his 
“dificult character, aggressiveness, ego- 
ism, complacency and especially of a some- 
what bleak attitude of mind making no 
allowances for doubts and shades of 
opinion.” 

Such intolerance is not unusual in revo- 
lutionaries who wage a lonely fight against 
the world’s opinion. On the contrary, it is 
a food necessary for sustaining one’s soul 
during continuous battles; it is a vital 
stimulant to an occasionally faltering ego, 
and a powerful aphrodisiac in conceptive 
creation. 

But playing the part of a monastic saint 
is a less common, quite unnecessary, and 
far more irritating ingredient. Most of 
those who have had the opportunity of 
meeting Le Corbusier cannot help being 
antagonized by it. Surely this has cost him 
many of the commissions about the loss of 


which he is now so bitter. Even Jardot, 
after saying that “according to [Le 
Corbusier’s] own account, he begins every 
new day by comparing himself with the 
least of mortals, by the inexorable process 
of listing in his mind the qualities and 
aptitudes which he lacks,” cannot resist 
adding: “... which no doubt occurs less 
frequently than he says.” 

One of the qualities which Le Corbusier 
lacks, and which he should have recited to 
himself every morning, but probably did 
not, is the quality of being less sure about 
both his own divinity and the wickedness 
of motives of those with whom he has to 
work. This classic case of a paranoiac 
tendency is evident throughout the book. 
Not only does Le Corbusier always write 
of himself in the third person; he also 
manages to boil everything down to a per- 
sonal contest of one infallible superman 
surrounded by a sea of cretins, and he 
introduces a petty grudge into almost 
every paragraph and practically every 
caption in the book. 

He recounts the League of Nations com- 
petition india ink story; the 1928 car 

Continued on page 193 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CRITIQUE 





BY WILLIAM J. McGUINNESS 

A progress and achievement report on the 
work of the Industry Heat Gain Joint 
Study Group, which is developing a unity 
for systems of heat-gain calculation, is 
made by the Chairman, Department of 
Structural Design, School of Architecture, 
Pratt Institute. 


About 10 years ago, the great increase in 
air conditioning, especially its use in 
houses, signalled the need for simple and 
accurate methods of computing heat gains. 
The standard calculation method of the 
ASHRAE “Guide” is comprehensive and 
includes almost every contingency, but it 
is intricate to use and presupposes a great 
familiarity with the fundamentals of heat 
flow. Therefore, the 


arose, a great many systems appeared 


when emergency 
promptly. Some were good, some too sim- 
plified, and others couched in complicated 
technical language less comprehensible 
than the basic ASHRAE method. 

In the movement to unify the several 
heat-gain calculation methods, the Federal 
Housing Administration, possibly the larg- 
est interested agency, did much to force 
a change. To demonstrate the urgency of 
this unification, an example was given of 
a house for which several calculations 
were submitted as part of an application 
for mortgage insurance. Heat gains varied 
from 20,000 Btu/hr to 42,000 Btu/hr, all 
based on the accepted calculation methods 
of respected authorities. 

About two years ago, the three major 
associations serving the field of heating 
and air conditioning joined forces to pro- 
unified and of 
calculation. The the 
National Warm Air Heating and Air Con- 
the of 


duce a correct method 


participants were 


ditioning Association, Institute 


Heat-Gain Calculations 


Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers, and 
the Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute. Individual members of | this 
newly created Industry Heat Gain Joint 
Study Group included, besides association 
representatives, university professors and 
experts representing leading manufac- 
turers of air-conditioning equipment and 
insulation. The current report of their 
progress and achievement was written by 
Herbert T. Gilkey, Director of Technical 
Services of NWAHACA, and has been re- 
leased concurrently by the three principal 
collaborating associations. At the time of 
this writing, it is being reviewed prior to 
approval by the members of each associa- 
tion. Final publication may appear this 
month. “The Problem,” and some of the 
indicated solutions, are presented. 

The Problem. The principal sources of 
sensible heat gain are: transmission, walls, 
roofs, glass, infiltration, occupancy. Some 
of the variations to be considered are: 
orientation of surfaces; design tempera- 
tures, outside; design temperatures, in- 
side; daily temperature range; desired 
indoor temperature “swing”; light and 
dark surfaces. 

Resources at the disposal of the study 
group, in addition to its own great expe- 
rience, were the ASHRAE recommenda- 
tions and data derived from heat-flow tests 
conducted over the years in three research 
houses sponsored by NWAHACA and two 
by IBR, all at University of Illinois. Space 
permits mention of only a few. 

Walls. Equivalent temperature differ- 
ences are listed for various wall construc- 
tions for outside air temperatures of 90, 
95, and 100 F, for low, medium, and high 
daily outside temperature variations. Be- 
cause wall colors can be changed easily, 
the difference in transmission through 


light and dark surfaces is averaged, mak- 
ing for simpler tables. Also quite a change 
is the decision not to recognize specifically 
the greater heat flow due to sun effect on 
a sun-oriented wall, but to average it in 
and make no distinction for the direction 
in which the wall faces. 

Glass. The solar effect made it impossi- 
ble to divorce glass from its orientation 
and shading arrangements. It was also 
necessary to create two tables, one for the 
transmitted and absorbed solar energy, 
and one for air-to-air temperature differ- 
ences. The former is written for single, 
double, and heat-absorbing double glass 
of various shadings and orientations. The 
latter is for single and double glass 
with the usual three outside design 
temperatures. 

Infiltration. This item, always of less 
importance in summer than in winter, is 
settled very simply. It is assumed that all 
rooms have one-half air change per hour. 

Occupancy. In this item also simple 
decisions are made. Each person contrib- 
utes 300 Btu/hr and a kitchen 1200 
Btu/hr. 

Latent Heat. This is considered to add 
30 per cent to the sensible heat gain. The 
latter is multiplied by 1.3 to find the total 
heat gain. 

Temperatures. A temperature of 75 F 
is suggested. Whether to install a plant 
that can maintain a predetermined tem- 
perature or permit it to “swing” up as 
much as 6 degrees F has been discussed. 
‘abies are proposed with multipliers for 
use if swing is 3, 44%, 6 degrees F. A 
smaller unit runs oftener and will help 
keep humidity low, an advantage to 
counterbalance the fact that room tem- 
perature may rise 6 degrees F during 
critical times of the day. 
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18’ overlapping Formica® wall panels, Steinberg’s Groceteria, Montreal 


To a designer who seldom answers ad 


Here are the facts quick and to the point. 


The Formica Corporation has just announced: 


. Two new finishes especially for vertical surfacing. 


2. New mahogany and white Tidewood patterns. 


A new fire retardant grade available in the full 
color and pattern line. 


rertising 


These developments are of immediate importance 
to designers and specification writers concerned 
with commercial and institutional construction and 
remodeling. 

In the interest of disseminating samples and speci- 
fication information as quickly as possible, a com- 
plete package is ready for you. We sincerely believe 
that this material will update working knowledge 
of Formica® laminated plastic. We urgently sug- 
gest you write for it. 


ORMICaA CORPORATION, DEPT. W-3, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC 


New ‘Term: Construction Documents 


BY HAROLD 
{ further 


J. ROSEN 


proposal for the orderly ar- 


rangement of documents establishes the 


term “Construction Documents” as 
three 


com- 
“Bid- 
Forms,” 
and Chie} 
Specifications Writer of Kelly & Gruzen, 


prising distinct elements 


ding Documents,’ “Contract 


“Specifications.” Author is 
irchitects-Engineers. 

discussion of the “Ten- 
tative Manual of 
Practice for Specification Writing Meth- 
ods” 1961 P/A), we 


upon a “Construction 


Continuing our 


Proposals for a 
(SEPTEMBER come 
Docu- 


In essence, the descriptive title 


new term: 
ments.” 
Documents” is a 


‘Construction new 


name for what was previously known 
as the “Specifications.” 

Actually, 
tained an “Invitation to 
Bidders,” “Bid 
of Agreement,” “Form of 


Bond,” 


Rates,” 


“Specifications” 
Bid,” “Instruc- 
Forms,” “Form 
Bid Bond,” 
“Performance Bond,” 


“List of Contractor's 


our con- 


tions to 


“Surety 
“Wage 
Qualifications,” 


“General Conditions,” 


and finally “Specifications.” Because of 
the varying practices of individual speci- 


the lack of 


and terminology of the material preced- 


fications writers and order 


ing the technical specifications, there has 
been complete chaos and nonuniformity 


in the arrangement of this portion of 


what will now be known as the “Con- 


struction Documents.” 


Phe 


consist of three 


Documents” will 
the “Bid- 
the “Contract Forms,” 
This 
key 


Since 


“Construction 
main elements: 
ding Documents,” 
the 


“Specifications.” order 


the 


and 
words: 


the 


from use of two 
“Bidder” and 


“Bidder” 


connection with requirements relative to 


stems 
“Contractor.” 
term should be used only in 
bidding and the making of awards, this 


should be the “Bid- 


Documents” nowhere 


term used only in 


ding and else. 


Since the term “Contractor” should be 


used only in connection with the require- 
ments applicable to the successful bid- 
der after he has been awarded the con- 
tract, this term should be used only in 
and the “Spec ifi- 


the “Contract Forms” 


188 


cations” of “Construction Documents.” 
The “Bidding Documents” will consist 
of those documents with which the bid- 
concerned—namely, the “Invita- 
Bid,” the Bid- 
and the “Proposal Form.” Certain 
that 


ered part of the “Proposal,” and which 


der is 
tion to “Instructions to 
ders,” 
related documents may be consid- 
are to be submitted at the time of receipt 
of bids, should be bound in the “Con- 
after 
the “Proposal Form.” These may consist 
of a “Bid Bond,” “Oath or 
Affidavit,” “List of 


“List of 


struction Documents” immediately 
Collusion 
Subcontractors,” 
Contractor’s Qualifications,” 
and any other documents that would be 
in the best interest of the owner to ob- 
tain at the time of bidding. 

The 


used to denote the various legal con- 


“Contract Forms” is the term 
tractual documents. This will include the 
the 
“Surety Bonds,” such as the “Perform- 


ance Bond,” the 


contract “Form of Agreement”: 
“Labor and Materials 
Bond,” “Statutory Bonds,” “Main- 
Bond”; “Wage and 


various other forms of a strictly legal or 


and 
tenance Rates”; 


contractual nature, some being Govern- 
regulations. 


the 


mental or  public-agency 


Those “Contract Forms” which 
architect wishes to use that are standard 
ALA forms, such as “Agreement Form,” 
“Performance Bond,” need not be physi- 
bound in the “Construction Docu- 
but 


the contract by reference and listing in 


cally 


ments,” should be made a part of 
this portion of the “Construction Docu- 
ments.” 

The “Specifications” will consist of 
No. 1, General 
1961 P/A) 
General Conditions, Special Conditions, 
Cash 


\]lowances, and so on, and the remain- 


Division Requirements 


(OCTOBER setting forth the 


Temporary Facilities, Alternates, 
ing 19 technical divisions encompassing 


related trade sections (SEp- 
TEMBER 196] P/A). 
We find that the proposed arrange- 


ment of the 


groups of 


“Construction Documents” 


into the three main categories provides 
an orderly, consistent, and appropriate 
under each of 


grouping. Furthermore, 


the three main categories there are addi- 
tional subdivisions, each with its appro- 
priate heading and content which pro- 
vides for systematic arrangement of all 
of the subject matter now found between 
the covers of a book of specifications. 
This arrangement is flexible enough to 
permit future additions and changes to 
be incorporated in the proper places. 
The 


therefore be arranged as follows, and 


“Construction Documents” will 


can be so listed in the table of contents: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


BIDDING DOCUMENTS 
Invitation to Bid 
Instructions to Bidders 
Proposal 


Bid Security Bond 


CONTRACT FORMS 
Form of Agreement 
Performance Bond 


Materials 


Form of 
Form ol Labor 
Wage Rates 


Other Legal Forms 


Bond 


and 


SPECIFICATIONS 
DIVISION NO. 1, 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
Section 1A—Project General Requirements 
Section 1B—General Conditions 
(See Ocroper 1961 P/A for 
DIVISIONS NOS. 2 through 20 
SEPTEMBER 196] P/A) 


remainder ) 


(See 


The 


should 


Documents” 
the 
“Contract 


term “Construction 


with term 


The 


CC mcerned 


not be confused 


“Contract Documents.” 


Documents” are with those 


documents that are actually included in 
the listed 


should be and 


the 


contract and 


defined to indicate basis of agree- 


“Contract Documents” 


listed 


ment. These 


should be defined and in Section 
1A, 
Division 


consist of the Form of Agreement, Con- 


General Requirements of 


No. 1, 


“Contract 


Project 
General Requirements. 
Documents” normally 
tract Drawings, and Construction Docu- 


ments. These three documents will in 


most instances include all items  perti 
nent to the contract after the “Form of 


\greement” has been properly drawn, 


as well as addenda. 
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LIKELY TO BE THE swmattest ITEM 
IN THE BUILDING MAINTENANCE BUDGET! 


@ And by small, we mean small...as little as 142¢ per valve per year according 
to records from THE STEVENS HOTEL (Conrad Hilton), Chicago, where 3600 
ROYAL Flush Valves continue in dependable daily service after 35 years. 

In THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, New York, Mr. Donald Gibson, Staff Engi- 
neer, says Sloan Flush Valves have caused practically no maintenance problems 
since the opening of that fabulous building. 

These experiences are typical of Sloan and especially significant when you 
consider the hard use and abuse to which Sloan Flush Valves are often subjected 
in the public toilet rooms of hotels, office buildings, airports, schools, ete. 

Such experiences account for Sloan leadership. And Sloan leadership is 
maintained through a constant effort to make our flush valves even better. Better 
in design, better in materials, better in workmanship. 

Because the Sloan ROYAL is acknowledged as the world’s 
most successful flush valve, attempts have been made to imitate 
some of its most important features. But why gamble with sub- 
stitutes when you can plan for the life of the building confidently 
with Sloan? Specify performance-proven, time-tested Sloan 
Flush Valves. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY « 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS - 
FLUSH VALVES 
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NOW ANOTHER INLAND INNOVATION, N-DECK 


3. ACOUSTIDECK 


(Combination roof and acoustical ceiling) 





4. ROOF DECK 


(Bonderized and baked enameled) 


a 


VERSATILE NEW N-DECK—4 TYPES FOR 4 JOBS 


Wider ribs, 3" deep...24" coverage 


For spans up to 16 0", new Inland N-Deck 
provides the utmost in design flexibility, 
efficiency, and economy. 


Use it to meet your job requirements: (1) 
as a permanent form for concrete, with 
“built-in” reinforcement without bars, in 
the form of new Inland Hi-Bond which 
brings the advantages of steel deck to re- 
inforced concrete construction; (2) as a 
type of Inland Celluflor, where N-Deck’s 
profile provides large cells for maximum 
electrical loads; (3) as a combination roof 


and acoustical ceiling, in the form of Inland 
Acoustideck; (4) as a roof deck. 


N-Deck’s wide ribs balance the distribu- 
tion between compression and tension 
stresses, for maximum strength and rigid- 
ity. Available in lengths up to 28'6’, gal- 
vanized or Bonderized and prime painted. 
N-Deck is too new to be found in Sweet’s, 
but a technical report is ready and your 
request will bring it immediately. For more 
information, ask an Inland sales engineer 
— or write or call the nearest Inland office. 


Inland Steel Products Company LFngincered Products Division 


DEPT. K, 4069 W. BURNHAM STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN eP-18 


ALBANY, ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNAT 
KANSAS CiTY, OS AN ES, MILWAUKEE 
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DALLA 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 354 
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"CERAMIC TILE...A DURABLE MATERIAL 
...A DECORATIVE EXTERIOR COVERING" 


S 


~~ 


KAHN de 


Design project: a com.nercial office building entrance. The de- / C/ / 
signers: the New York architectural firm of Kahn & Jacobs. 
Here’s another vivid reflection of architectural awareness of 


a 


g JA 


/ 


ceramic tile’s growing role: for beautiful exterior walls, distinctive 
floors, colorful spandrels. 

geless ceramic tile will enhance any commercial or institu- 
tional project you may have on the boards. And it will pay its 


: aN : . THE MODERN STYLE IS. 
way over the years for your clients with savings on maintenance. 
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Design for a commercial office 
building entrance by Kahn & Jacobs 


Inside or outside, ceramic tile surfaces 
give your clients more beauty, less 
maintenance. Improved lower cost 
installation methods are leading the 
way to even wider use of this 

quality product. 

The many benefits of ceramic tile 
will make sense for both you and your 
clients in any residential, institutional 
or commercial project you undertake 
Consult your tile contractor for up-to- 
date information, including all the 
details on the new lower cost 
installation methods and the new 
dry-set portland cement mortar 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. C 

Aztec Ceramics, Inc 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 

Continental Ceran 

General Tile Co. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 
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Jackson Tile Mfg. Co. 
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Lone Star Ceramics Co. 
Monarch Tile Mfa. Inc. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co., Inc. 
National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 

Oxford Tile Company 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. 


Redondo Tile Compa 
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C 

Ridgeway Tile Co. 

Robertson Mfg. Co. 


Stylon Corp. 

tylon Southern Corp. 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 
Texeramics, Inc. 
Wenczel Tile Co 
Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Room 933, 727 West Seventh St., 

Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 

Room 207, 5738 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas, Texas 
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design (‘a discreet silence”); the 


Museum of Contemporary Art “was 
pushed aside by aggressive interference 
of interested parties”; the plan for 
Algiers “was truncated by friends”: 
the Antwerp plan “received no more 
than a brief casual glance from the 
jury”; the Buenos Aires plan “was de 
cided by the whim of a skillful speaker, 
while the committee sat quietly, impas 
sively and democratically by”; the 
proposal for the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1937 “did not even get a 
formal acknowledgement”; the project 
for the Vaillant Couturier “was rejected 
with a certain amount of hastiness”; on 
the La Rochelle plan he “has not been con 
sulted since 1947, nor paid (13 years)” 
on wartime planning proposals for the 
“After 1946: Good-bye, Mr. 


the Saint-Dié plan “one man 


Pyrenees: 
Corbu!”; 
torpedoed . . . one man succeeded in 
suppressing”; the plan for La Rochelle- 
Pallice “was sabotaged under the same 
conditions as the one for Saint-Dié”; 
laffaire United Nations was “the most 
appalling shock that a man could sui 
fer—a shock to fundamental human de- 
cency, to friendship itself; Le Corbu 
sier stripped of all his rights, with 
out conscience and without pity”; and 
in the case of the Unité in Berlin, “Gex 
man architects changed the plans behind 
the scenes and had mass-produced com 
ponents without L-C’s knowledge 
everything was messed up.” 

Americans do not fare well either 
The book When the Cathedrals W ere 


White was “very friendly to the Ameri- 
can people” but “for years the Ameri 
can publishers’ accounts have stated 
laconically: ‘sales—nil’”; the Villa 
Savoye was “occupied by German and 
American troops (result: doors torn out 
and furniture removed! )”:; the model of 
the Palace of the Soviets “went to The 


Museum of Modern Art 
the United States in a traveling exhibi 


. and toured 


tion . . . It never came back!”; when 
Le Corbusier was nominated as archi 
tect for the UNESCO building, “the 
U.S.A. interposed a veto”; and Saint- 
Dié was being destroyed by the retreat- 
ing German army “in front of the Amer 
icans, who remained some distance 
away.” 

Even when his projects were success- 
fully completed, according to his plans 
and under his supervision, he still finds 
it necessary to make disparaging, often 
infantile comments about these great 
architectural achievements. 

Thus the Pavilion of l’Esprit Nouv 


eau was “most effectively hidden”; Villa 
Savoye was classified a historical mon 
ument by the French Government “with 
out L-C’s knowledge”; to the opening of 
the Pavillion des Temps Nouveaux “no- 
body has turned up”: “the bankers 
Charte; the 


smothered” L’Immeuble 


only comment about the Lac Leman 
house reads: “Officialdom in the form of 
the Municipal Council of an adjoining 
community declared: “This house is a 
crime against nature; it must never hap 
pen again’”; and the only comment 
about the Garden-city of Pessac: “Vio 
lent protests of the contractors and 


public opinion. Boycotted. The town 


remained waterless, and consequently 
uninhabited, for several years.” The 
pavilion at 


Exhibi 


tion seems to be that “no bigwigs 


main point about his 
the 1937 Paris International 
came to open it.” When he was given 
approval to proceed with construction of 
L*Unité d’Habitation at Marseille, “five 
years of storm, spite and uproar follow 
ed, despicable, ugly.” and when admis 
sion was charged to visitors, he com 
plains that the proceeds were pot keted 
“without disgorging a penny for the 
money-box of the studio draughtsmen.” 
At the opening of the Swiss Pavilion, 
“the inauguration ceremony was like a 
funeral” and “silence followed” a speak 
er’s comment that it was the finest 
modern building. There was also appa 
ently not sufficient praise of the Swiss 
Pavilion’s mural, because “silence en 
veloped it and envelops it still.” The 
final comment about his own small 
beach-house is, “Note: 


like this is forbidden by the bye-laws.” 


Building a home 


Even the weavers of his tapestries had 
to work “in face of obstruction from 
certain officials.” 

It should be emphasized that most of 
these comments appear in captions only 
a few lines in length and that, except 


for some introductory material, these 


captions are the only remarks Le Cor 
busier makes about his work. 

Perhaps the most telling is a sentence 
that reads: “Some men have original 
ideas and are kicked on their behinds 
for their pains.” No wonder that Le 
Corbusier is surprised at the general 
acceptance of Ronchamp: “Strange un 
animity inspired world opinion, includ 
ing even the Church of Rome.” 

So much about Le Corbusier the man 
Le Corbusier the artist appears in the 
book as a far greater person. Creation 
Is a Patient Search is a beautifully de 
signed and printed resumé of Le Cor 
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Motels 


By GEOFFREY BAKER and 
BRUNO FUNARO 


With over 600 photos and plans this book covers in 
detail all the facts the architect must consider in de- 
signing, building and equipping a motel. This is the 
only complete up-to-date book on the subject. You 
will find all the information you need on design 

. essentials — plus ideas 
and sound information 
based on actual ex- 
perience in building 
many types of road- 
side accommodations. 
You will find hints on 
exciting room set- 
tings, signs to attract 
interest, restaurants, 
play areas, swimming 
pools, parking lots and 
carports. 

268 pages, 9” by 12”. 
Over 600 plans and 
photos. $13.50 


Write today for your 10-day-FREE examination copy. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Ave., Dept. M-907, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ASHTON, EVANS & BRAZIER 
chose precast white concrete curtain-wal! panels 


for the striking Salt Lake City Airport Terminal. Made with 
white onyx aggregate and ATLAS WHITE portland cement, 
the units add an eye-catching texture to the beauty of the 
building. The 

panels, as large 

as 13 x 28,were 

bolted and weld- 

ed to structural 

Steel on the main 

building, and ap 

plied to concrete 

block on the con- 

courses. Styro- 

foam insulation 


iat j j ‘ ; 
SALT LAKE CITY AIRPORT TERMINAL BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Wa S Oil lf 1} r( ) the 
Architects: Ashton, Evans & Brazier, Salt Lake City. Contractor: Christiansen Brothers Inc,, Salt ©O 
Lake City. Concrete panels: ‘‘Mo-Sai’’ by Otto Buehner & Co., Salt Lake City. 


recessed back of 
the main building panels, then interior plaster was applied 

Creative architects are discovering the infinite variety of 
design opportunities possible with precast concrete. Any 


size, Shape, color or texture can be specified, and installa- 


tion is fast, simple, economical. For more details, consult 
your local precast concrete 
manufacturer or write to Universal Atlas Cement 

’ Division of 
Universal Atlas, 100 Park United States Steel 


Ave., New York li. N. - “USS” and “Atlas” are registered trademark 
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life achievement in the visual 


One is led excitingly and relent- 


| 


lessly the whole gamut—from 


sketches to 
first 


sensualist 


through 
childhood 


designs, 


earliest pencil 


let , the 


latest tapestry from 


cubist “machines” to recent 


masterpieces of architectural composi- 


choice, sizing. and placement 


tion. The 


of illustrations is excellent, and occa- 


use of strong color and graphic 


further dramatize the already 


devices 
powerful presentation. Visually, the book 


citing as Le Corbusier’s 


other artistic endeavors which it illus- 
trates. 
Although Creation Is a Patient Search 


was printed in Germany, there are only 


a few typographical mistakes; perhaps 


there should have been more, because 
(“Much of what L-C has 
created has been worked out in his . 


one of them 
pubic statements”) adds a badly needed 
human touch to Le Corbusier’s analysis 
ot himself. 

Che second book, Le Corbusier 1910- 
1960, is much more factual. Referring 


to the old Oeuvre Complete series, Le 
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fora chang / 
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lorful fiberglass — but it is 

reful craftsmanship is from 
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Corbusier said: “I had determined the 
contents of the books: there was to be 
no flattery, no literary explosion, noth- 
ing but flawless documentation.” In this 
book, Willy Boesiger (now a co-editor) 
continues with the master’s precept. Le 
Corbusier 1910-1960 is beauti- 
fully designed or as well printed, nor 
does it have the drama and the excite- 
ment of Creation Is a Patient Search; yet, 


not as 


in some ways, it is a clearer, though 


drier, record of Le Corbusier’s work 
now spanning the period of fifty years. 
It encompasses in one volume all the ma- 
the six well-known 


terial contained in 


volumes published intermittently since 
1929. The main difference between this 
compilation and the old Oeuvre Com- 
plete is in the nonchronological arrange- 
The latest 
pendium has been divided by 


ment of the contents. com- 
subject 
matter, and the progression in the de- 
velopment of a single building type can 
be seen more clearly. On the other hand, 
the changing design approach of Le Cor- 
busier—from academic cubism to vigor- 
ous sensualism—is somewhat lost by the 
abandonment of a _ chronological _ se- 
quence. The building types are grouped 
houses; large build- 


into four sections: 


ings; museums, exhibitions and religious 
buildings; and a separate chapter on 
Chandigarh. The remaining sections are 
on painting, sculpture, and tapestries; 
and on town planning. 

The third book, Le Corbusier Talks 
with Students, is a new edition of a 
nonillustrated little book first published 
1943. It contains a talk 
Le Corbusier gave in 1942 to the stu- 
the Ecole Beaux-Arts in 

Corbusier considerably 


in France in 
dents at des 
has 
the 
toward grown-ups, and the talk is a friend- 


Paris. Le 


more empathy toward young than 


ly ramble aimed at conveying Le Cor- 
the and at 


inspiring them to oppose the nasty world 


busier’s ideas to students 
of the old fogies. 

In view of the recent Symposium on 
the State of Architecture in Procres- 
sivE ARCHITECTURE and the resulting dis- 
cussion of the present tendency toward 
“chaoticism,” it might be interesting to 
quote a few words from the first para- 
graph of Le Corbusier’s twenty-year-old 
talk: “What is the state of architecture 
the 


been as directionless as ours. 


society 
This 


France 


today? Never in past has 
confusion is at its height . 
. is at the center of this chaos.” 
Despite his favorite pastime of blow- 
ing vitriolic soap bubbles, in all three 
books Le Corbusier clearly stands out 
as a great artist and a great poet. So 
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Ithaca Senior High School, Ithaca, N. Y. Architects: Perkins & Will, White Plains, N. Y., & Chicago, Ill. Two-story classroom 


buildings are glazed with Parallel-O-Grey® Plate Glass. Enclosed connecting corridor features clear Parallel-O-Plate®. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


visits a school where the 


Open World is a Teaching Aid 


Education is enlightenment. And in the new high 
school in Ithaca, N. Y., that concept is put into 
practice. For this school is a pace-setter in the 
trend toward a greater sense of educational free- 
dom and a more meaningful school architecture. 


Built on a campus plan, this school is a complex 
of nine buildings, connected by open and closed 
corridors. It’s a place of wide walks, open courts 


and expansive walls of glass—reflecting the 


philosophy Ithaca educators wanted built into it. 


Entrance to the school campus. Auditorium at left, two-story classroom building at right, single-story Administration Building in center. 














View from second-floor corridor shows long wall of Parallel-O- Plate Glass in connecting single-story wings. 


Supervising Principal Frank R. Bliss explains it this 
way. “‘We want to give our students all the freedom 
we possibly can, both in their actions and in the 
atmosphere of their surroundings. Our students come 
and go—just so they meet their scheduled classes and 
activities. You won’t see any corridor guards. And 
you won’t see teachers herding students from one 


place to another. 


Supervising Principal 

FRANK R. BLISS 
“Architecture complements the 
educational concept.” 


“We feel, too, that school architecture should comple- 
ment and encourage this educational concept. And 


we believe ours does—in the openness of its campus 


Students enjoy open patio in center of classroom building during 
nonscheduled periods. Natural light pours into inside corridors 
through glare-reducing Parallel-O-Grey Plate Glass. 





arrangement, and in the design of the buildings 
themselves, with their expanses of glass which en- 
compass the student without ‘imprisoning’ him from 
the world outside.” 


Lawrence Bach, Head of the Science Department, is dedi- 
cated to putting that educational philosophy into 
action at the classroom level. He speaks for the 
entire school faculty when he says, ‘‘We couldn’t be 


> 


happier with our school. It’s a pleasure to teach here. 
And the kind of student freedom you allow here hasn't 
caused any attendance problems or classroom laxity? 


“If anything, attendance is better than ever. Stu- 
dents /ike coming to school here. They are more re- 


ceptive to learning, and more responsible in their 


work.” 


As a teacher, do you favor this extensive use of glass? 


“TI do, indeed. Especially as a science teacher. I 
teach the phenomena of life—and there life is, going 
on right outside these big windows. We see in action 
what we study in the classroom. The growth of 
plants. The flight of birds. The antics of squirrels. ‘The 
real world becomes part of our classroom world.” 


With all this glass, what about glare? 


‘“These windows are grey glass which subdues glare 
from outside. Yet there’s plenty of natural daylight 
for all ordinary classroom work. The only time we 
use artificial light is for close work with microscopes.” 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





Does the increase in natural light interfere with visual aids? 


“That’s no problem. Venetian blinds or very light 
shades are all that’s needed. In fact, some of the 
newer visual-aids equipment is strong enough so 
that no shades of any kind are required.” 


Head of Science Department 
LAWRENCE BACH 


“Life in action outside big windows.” 


But a school is created for the benefit of its students. 

And the proof of its success lies with those students. > ee gy 

Ann Mosher, Vice President of the Student Council, - —— — , 
 GCNAT. par le feel it’s I'wo walls of this interior conference room in the Student Activ- 

speaks for the student body. We love it. We feel it’s ities wing are Parallel-O- Plate Glass to separate activities, yet 


a better place in which to learn. It makes us want maintain a light and open atmosphere. 


to come here. Gives us a desire to do our best. Maybe 


: é : - >]. is ate # ; a <a ae 
it’s a kind of challenge to us to be worthy of it. Plant Manager Rollin Hood admits, ‘It’s a big job. 


And it’s going to get bigger. The key to the whole 
design of this school is ‘flexibility’. So it can grow. 
Right now, it can handle 1600 students in grades 10, 


Vice President of Student Council “ie : : : 
ANN MOSHER 11 and 12, and it’s planned for future expansion up 
“A challenge to do our best.” to 1000 more. Also, its facilities serve our entire com- 


munity, evenings and weekends the year ’round. 


= “Maintenance of the nine buildings and campus is 
a big job. But we do it with seven men plus student 


“And we like the ‘college-campus’ feeling—and I 
help. In fact, my student crew cleans the entire 


think this campus environment will help those of us 
who go on to college to adjust more readily to that 
new life. I guess, to sum it all up—it makes us feel 


school every day in just one hour. It’s a system I’m 
kind of proud of. And we even save money with it 
r ° ° —save G29 OOO j mai nz °eP COs as rear 
more grown up. We appreciate that, and try to live saved 922,000 ee Chee last year on 
up to it.” just one building! 

: ‘ . . his kind of building create heating difficulties? 
Making a school function properly is not just a desire on Does t 8 8 
the part of administration, faculty and students. “The campus arrangement of buildings puts a little 
There are the practical aspects of maintaining build- heavier load on heating. More outside wall space 
ings and grounds, of providing all the physical facili- open to the weather. But other advantages more 
ties to keep the school operating efficiently. than make up for that.” 


Laboratories, shops and workrooms are separated from twin classroom buildings by a broad, central court. 





Plant Manager 
ROLLIN HOOD 


‘*Maintenance plan to be proud of.” 


How about keeping heat out in summer? 
have 
that 


“Our two-story classroom buildings 
Parallel-O-Grey Plate Glass all And 
seems to help control heat. At least, we’ve had no 


complaints from anybody about overheating—ex- 


twin 
around. 


cept in a few rooms in the single-story buildings with 
regular glass. But we are already planning to replace 
some of this glass with Parallel-O-Grey.”’ 


Does a greater amount of glass help reduce lighting costs? 


‘‘Many of our teachers and students, coming from 
conventional buildings, still have the habit of flicking 
on classroom lights as they enter, even though they 
don’t need them. Once we break that old-fashioned 


habit, I expect to see a cut in lighting costs.” 





COST DATA 


Acea— 191,180 square feet 
Unit cost per square foot 

(includes mechanical equipment with 

capacity to accommodate planned 

future expansion) $ 18.60 
$3,556,689 


188,597 


Building construction cost 

Fixed equipment 

Site development (drives, walks, exterior 
lighting, landscaping) 211,445 


Athletic field development 37,800 


Land, movable equipment, fees, 
contingencies 505,469 


Total $4,500,000 











Impressive to look at, a pleasure to teach in, exciting to 
learn in—Ithaca High School is a worthy accomplish- 
ment for its entire community. And perhaps the 
final word should come from someone of that com- 
munity who is outside the immediate environment 
of the school. 

As we drove away from the school, our taxi driver— 
Ithaca citizen and taxpayer—said, “I bet students 
really want to go to that school. Probably learn more, 
too. You know, you really don’t mind paying for a 
school like that!” 
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SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 
‘“‘Work Place for Learning’’ by Lawrence B. Perkins 


A colorful, bountifully illustrated, 64-page, hard-cover book on 
school architecture by a noted authority. Available to school 
administrators, architects and other professional people for $2 
from L:O-F by special arrangement with publisher. (At book 
stores $4.) Send check to Libbey-Owens:Ford, 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Toronto’s new airport 
in the round 
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This is the way Toronto International Airport will look with all four aeroquays in operation. The second floor is the main level of th 

lobby, shops, lounge, coffee shop, and departure areas, as well as observation decks. John B. Parkin Associates, Consulting Architects 

of Transport, H. J. Connolly, Director of Construction Branch, W. A. Ramsay, Chief Architect. General Contractor: Foundation Company 


As adaptable as the stee/ that frames it, Toronto 
International Airport is designed to grow as jet traffic grows 


Toronto’s new terminal calls for a central administration building surrounded 
by four aeroquays. These aeroquays will house all the passenger facilities and 
operations of the domestic and foreign airlines flying in and out of Toronto. 

Shaped like a doughnut, each steel-framed aeroquay will be two buildings 
in one, 660 feet in diameter. A roadway system will lead vehicles, by under- 
passes under the aircraft apron, directly to these airline buildings. 

The first aeroquay is scheduled for completion in 1962. Sites for three others 
are available, and these aeroquays will be built as needed. 


All-welded steel framework 

All connections in the shop were welded. For just the 6,000 tons of column 
sections with welded cover plates, York Steel Construction welded some 40,000 
lineal feet of steel. All rigid connection plates were field welded to the column 
sections at the site. 


Steelwork erected in dead of winter 

To maintain weld quality in frigid weather, York Steel Construction pre-heated 
and post-heated the steel, using mobile banks of oxygen and propane. All welds 
were ultrasonically tested at the site; no failures were reported. Although the 
winter was severe, only 3% weeks of erection time were lost to the bad weather. 


15,000 tons in under 180 days 

York Steel fabricated and erected some 15,000 tons of shapes and plates for 

aeroquay No. 1. All steel went up in under 180 days. Bethlehem supplied 9,803 oP 

tons of wide flange, and 196 tons of plates. The balance of the tonnage was ob- Stee! framework of aeroquay No 
tained from Canadian sources. tor and Erector: York Steel Construct 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. Export Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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perhaps Camus was right when he said: 
“Every genius is at once extraordinary 
and banal. He is nothing if he is only one 


or the other.” 


Controversial Conference 


New Schools for New Education. Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of Mi- 

Educational Facilities Labora- 
177 Madison Veu 
V.Y., 1961. 56 pp., illus. (paperbound) 


chigan. 


tories, 1ve., 


York 22, 


Laboratories, the Ford Foundation aflili- 
ate which rapidly is establishing itself as 
a force for the betterment of school fa- 
cilities throughout the country. Here are 
set forth the findings of a conference of 
architects and educators, sponsored by 
EFL, which was held at the University 
of Michigan October 19-21, 1959, to ex- 
plore “the architectural implications of 
Images of the Future,” the by now fa- 
miliar report of the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School, better 


New Schools for Veu 


latest report from Educational Facilities 


Education 


is the 
J. Lloyd Trump. 


known by the name of its director, Dr. 
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ting in half the red tape, contracts and ap- 
provals, and eliminating your coordination of 
door and dumb waiter design and erection. 
Furthermore, all equipment is shipped at the 
same time, saving shipping and handling costs. 
The same mechanics install both doors and 
dumb waiters. 

Sedgwick Dumb Waiters and Doors are 
available in a complete range of modern, im- 
proved types and standard sizes that can be 
adapted to fit requirements exactly. 

Doors are manufactured in bi-parting, slide- 
up, slide-down or hinged arrangement. Also 
access and clean-out doors. ( Underwriters’ 
Labelled where required.) Send today for 
complete literature and specifications. 
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The “Michigan Conference” report 
suffers somewhat from late publication 
(subsequent conferences and _ further 
work by Dr. Trump and his committee 
have dated it; and some of the problems 
posed, such as adequate soundproofing 
of movable partitions, already have been 
solved through the efforts of EFL in 
collaboration with certain manufactur- 
ers), and the 
from the first to the Trump Committee’s 
vision of the future high school. Further- 
more, the typography and general for- 
mat, which apparently were determined 
by the Department of Architecture at 
Michigan, are not up to the usual EFL 
standards. The plans in many cases are 


conference was limited 


so small as to be essentially illegible. 
Ten architects, representing a good 
cross-section of the more dynamic and 
designers in the 
country, were commissioned to do origi- 
the 
appears to 


progressive school 
nal designs of schools based on 
but 
considerable 


Trump Report; there 


have been a variance in 
their efforts. By my count, only three 
produced entire schools of original de- 
sign; two more, original details. One 
offered a school already under construc- 
tion, although based on the Trump plan, 
and another showed the Trump 
ideas could be incorporated into a school 
already built. The contribution of the 
remaining three is unclear (as is the 
part played by the majority of the 52 
persons listed as participants, a relative 
handful of whom are mentioned in the 
text). 

It is interesting to speculate on how 
much the selection of participants in 
such a conference determines the conclu- 
sions which will be reached, and how 
much the alchemy of “group dynamics” 
(I believe that is the currently fashion- 
phrase) may inject unsuspected 
elements. Don Barthelme of Houston is 
a master alchemist who obviously enjoys 
contention, and Dean Colbert of Colum- 
bia University is no slouch in this re- 
spect. Barthelme, if this report rep- 
resents a full picture of what occurred, 
and if eyewitnesses are to be believed, 
supplied much of the stimulation at Ann 
Arbor with some cogent observations on 
teaching methods in general and his own 
solution, which he terms the Situations 
Method; whereas his disputatious criti- 
cisms of “flexibility” seem to have been 
less constructive. Flexibility is a subject 
which deserves more consideration than 
it usually gets, but the effort here ap- 
pears to have been toward controversy 
rather than solution. 


how 


able 
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THE NINE SOARING PINNACLES Of this church, recall- 
ing the boldness of Gothic arches, are a vigorous 
expression of advancing plywood technology. The 
roof is a space plane, a step beyond the folded 
plate with more versatility than any other clear-span 
technique using wood. 

Like all folded plates, the space plane acquires 
strength and rigidity from interaction of inclined 
plywood diaphragms. But its components may take 
shapes other than rectangular, to create more com- 
plex designs. Here they are triangular stressed skin 
panels. Forces are transferred from one to another, 
and the entire multi-faceted roof becomes a lid- 
like shell, supported only at edges. Steel buttresses 
anchored to foundations absorb lateral thrusts. 
Clear-span area is 32’ x 110’. 

The absence of framework or posts is only one 
of several advantages this roof shares with space 
planes in general. It went up fast (15 days); huge 
plywood components were precisely fabricated to 
insure exact fit. Prefabrication also guaranteed close 
cost control and quality of workmanship and ma- 
terials. In-place cost compared well with other 
means of obtaining a similar span. 

For basic fir plywood design data, write (USA 
only) Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
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It is difficult to see what was resolved 
at the University of Michigan beyond a 
slight drift toward a better understand- 
ing of secondary-school facilities by some 
key people, but perhaps this is all one 
can reasonably expect. That “it was clear 
to everyone that enormous changes are 
of the 
scarcely 
seems an earth-shaking discovery. “How 
to accommodate them” still appears to 
“the pressing question” 


way in the basic nature 


educational 


under 


American system” 


have remained 
as the conference ended. 
Yet several interesting solutions were 





proposed, notably those of Colbert, Bar- 
thelme, and Reid. But my experience 
leads me to believe that it is wrong to 
impute to architecture, or even educa- 
tional systems, the ability to evoke “in 
spirations on the part of both teacher 
and student” which will “electrify the 
air.” The only sure way to accomplish 
this is to employ inspired teachers and 
give them the freedom to inspire their 
students. Physical environment should 
help rather than hinder this process, and 
various systems of breaking down classes 
or combining them or rearranging the 
curriculum will be useful aids to achiev- 
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ing the individualization of instruction to 
which everyone today pays lip service 
but which so few school systems make 
any real attempt to achieve. 

Most important, perhaps, is a realiza- 
tion that the requirements of individual 
students are so diverse that the Q-Space, 
or machine learning, or 
varied group  size—while potentially 
valuable—are not solutions in them- 
selves. What may promote learning in 
some may inhibit it in others: there can 
be no panaceas in education. 

The title of this report, New Schools 
for New Education, promises more than 
it is able to deliver, but there is stimu- 
lation to be found in its pages. 


or the carrel, 


PHILIP H. HISS 

Designer and Author 

Board of Public Instruction, 
Sarasota County, Fla 


Former Chairman, 


More Than an Architect 


Antoni Gaudi. James Johnson Sweeney 
and Josep Lluis Sert. Frederick A. Prae- 
64 University Pl., New York 3, 
illus. $15 


ger, Inc., 
N.Y., 1961. 191 pp., 
Conceived as 1946, this 
work was intended as the first book in 
English on Gaudi. Instead, it 
last year’s Braziller publication by Pro- 


long ago as 
seconds 


fessor Collins. 

In addition to this misfortune in tim- 
ing, the book suffers from an avowed 
multiplicity of aims. This may stem from 
the problems of dual authorship, for 
it is obvious that Sweeney and Sert, rath- 
er than collaborating word by word, di- 
vided the writing between them. The re- 
sult is a defeat of a second major aim, 
that of presenting Gaudi the whole man, 
in the tradition of Renaissance archi- 
tects. Gaudi was more than an architect; 
he was an inventor of form, a remark- 
able draftsman, a colorist, and a sculp- 
tor. But to dissect him into chapters re- 
flecting these different facets in their 
headings, and to have these chapters in 
completely divergent writing styles, con- 
flicts with Gaudi’s very nature. 

That dual authorship can have val- 
uable results, in part, is proved by two 
First archi- 
Sert is suc 


chapters obviously by Sert. 
tect to write about Gaudi, 
cinct and clear concerning Gaudi’s uni- 
que architectural and structural proce- 
dures, in the chapter entitled “The 
Architect-Builder.” And Barcelona-bred, 
as was Gaudi, he presents in the second 
chapter the best available description in 
English of the complicated Catalan 
background — religious, political, archi- 

Continued on page 208 
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First non-modular aluminum grillework—here is a new design element of limitless application that lends classic 
lightness and elegance to contemporary architecture and at the same time provides cost-saving light and heat 
control. Grillewall features a new self-assembly concept which totally eliminates riveting, welding and all visible 
bolted connections. It is fully capable of stretching the entire height and width of a multi-story building without 
the interruption of any intermediate framing members. Grillewall's physical characteristics have been exhaustively 
pre-tested ond full architectural details and test results are 
available. As a basic and versatile element in design, 
Grillewall produces the feeling and simplicity of custom ar- 


chitecture—yet is within the range of mass-production cost. 


()} GRILLEWALL-by the originators of INFINILITE, 
the luminous plastic grillework of infinite dimension. Write for the new GRILLEWALL eight-page Catalog today. 
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* (] I have a project on the boards — please rush 
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multi-million dollar airport. 


This unique traveling diverter is part of a complete luggage handling system 
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International Airport. 
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Continued from page 206 
tectural—and of the local events which 
influenced Gaudi. 

If Sert’s style can be identified with 
these chapters, then Sweeney’s can with 
the one on texture and color, and with 
one called “Gaudi—Sculptor.” He de- 
votes part of this latter chapter to an 
explanation of the difference between 
sculpture and architecture, ignoring, un- 
accountably, the role of space, although 
Gaudi was very grandly a space-maker, 
both urban and interior. Sweeney says: 
“For paradoxically enough, what gives 
sculpture its monumentality dwarfs one’s 
architectural conception. Architecture 
can achieve an effect of monumentality 
only by scrupulously observing its basic 
human measure, or module — by con- 
stantly returning to it for reference. 
Sculpture, on the contrary, achieves its 
expression of monumentality through a 
suggestion of the immeasurable—by 
avoiding any exhaustively factual or 
obviously measurable representation of 
natural forms. Architecture fails aestheti- 
cally to move us whenever it disregards 
the human module. It should be built 
essentially around and for man. Sculp- 
ture, on the contrary, when closely tied 
to the human being through natural- 
istic representation, is at once dwarfed. 
and for the very reason that it is seen 
as measurable.” 

I have quoted at some length because 
the sound of Sweeney’s words seems con- 
vincing, yet his argument is not. He 
uses his argument, apparently, to con- 
demn the naturalistic sculpture on the 
Sagrada Familia church, and to theo- 
rize that no naturalistic sculpture can 
be monumental. He keeps his praise for 
Gaudi’s abstract sculptural forms. But 
I think Gaudi’s failure at the Sagrada 
Familia was in using direct casts of hu- 
man forms, instead of transmuting them 
into aesthetically monumental works, 
commensurate with his architecture. but 
still naturalistic. Sweeney’s digressions 
and theorizing muddy rather clarify. 

A third major aim stated by the au- 
thors is to disclose to the public * 
the discovery by the authors of the re- 
markable photographic files of Gaudi’s 
work assembled by Joan Prats and 
Joaquim Gomis . . .” Enhanced by su- 
perb German plate-making and printing, 
the color photographs are excellent, es- 
pecially the details of stained glass and 
flower forms, of sculptural chimneys, 
and of floating drifts of color in mosaic 
benches and walls. Better than words, 
these photographs emphasize Gaudi’s 


Continued on page 210 
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unique incorporation of three-dimen- 
sional natural forms into architecture— 
“intrinsic nature, not its surface embodi- 
ments”—which distinguishes his work 
from the applied decoration of Art 
Nouveau. 

The black-and-white details, however, 
are not comparable to the color photo- 
graphs. Architectural interior views are 
lacking; there are too few details of 
the immensely important facade of the 
Sagrada Familia church, constantly re- 
ferred to in the text; and for none of 
the structures is there a complete and 
consecutive series enabling the viewer to 
simulate the experience of walking 
through a Gaudi building. Many readers 
will be attracted to this book because 
of the color plates (to say nothing of the 
lavish format, fine paper and printing), 
but it is unfortunate that the architec- 
ture itself is not better served by com- 
prehensive illustrations. 

Additional illustrations ostensibly of- 
fer historical parallels to Gaudi work: 
Hokusai, Hogarth, Thomas Jefferson's 
serpentine wall, the Three Fates of the 
Parthenon, Brancusi. But these supposed 
parallels are only a parlor game if it 
cannot be proved that Gaudi was _in- 
fluenced by them, and the authors do 
not. 

One final stated aim of the book has 
also been thwarted by the passage of 
time. In 1946, the authors hoped that a 
book on Gaudi might turn the attention 
of architects toward a more serious con 
sideration of sculptural expression in 
architecture. Today, the point having 
been won without their book, the authors 
turn a discussion of Gaudi into an oc- 
casion for pointing out “. . . a danger- 
ous trend toward limiting architecture 
to an aesthetic experiment detached 
from life . . . and toward making tech- 
nology an end instead of a means.” Not 
soon enough are these points made in 
direct relation to Gaudi’s work. 

PHYLLIS DEARBORN MASSAR 


Dearborn-Massar, Architectural Photographers 
New York, N.Y. 


Not for the Average Architect 


Structural Mechanics. Samuel T. Car- 
penter. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 
538 pp. $9.50 


Structural Mechanics is a competently 
written engineering text demanding a 
good basic understanding of engineering 
principles and mathematics through 
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Keyed to the Needs of the Individual Building... 


Johnson Control Center Modules offer unmatched opportunities for systems 
efficiency and savings. Check the features of this typical grouping and see why. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA MODULE 


Pneumatic indicating receivers, mounted 
horizontally or vertically, provide continu- 
ous indication of key temperatures and 
pressures, Integral switches indicate off- 
nermal conditions. Optional recording of 
variables is provided by three-pen, plug-in 
recorder. interlocked circuits provide auto- 
matic sequence motor control of refrigera- 
tion system. Visual indication of operation, 
manual override, and graphic diagram of 
the system are also included. 








CONTROL CONSOLE 


Contains digital clock, digital indication of 
variables, visual and audible alarms, and 
intercom system. Master switches deter- 
mine mode of operation of digital indication 
and logging. Switches include master on- 
off, off-normal scan, all-point scan, point 
hold, scan locked out, printer locked out, 
off-normal alarm release, audible alarm 
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Remote sound or TV surveillance of fan room 
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Metering of power, water, other services 
Refrigeration machine indication and control 
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Remote temperature reset 

Indication of filter conditions, valve and 
damper positions, fuel reserves 


High-low limit alarms 


GRAPHIC DIAGRAMS 
Color coded representation of system and 
equipment on panels or screen-projected slides 


FIRE AND RAID ALARMS 

Fire detection system with central alarm and 
location indication 

Conelirad air raid warning tied into central alarm 
and communication systems. 


CLOCK SYSTEMS 
Centralized programming of master and 
individual clocks and time signals. 


SECURITY SURVEILLANCE 
Closed circuit TV from remote areas. 
Audible alarms; sound detection. 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
Manual or automatic programming. 
Light level controls. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Master intercom and music systems. 

Paging center. 

Closed circuit TV and radio intercom for remote 
supervision of repairs and installations. 


MISCELLANEOUS SYSTEMS 

Snow melting, lawn and sprinkler systems, 
control. 

Time recording systems, machine operations. 
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conditions. 
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Indication and control of boiler and turbine 
operations. 
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vides the building engineer with a perma- 
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modules, a single center can provide cen- 
tralized supervision and control for as many 
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New Jersey. Now under construction, its 14 floors will 
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with totally new Dynaflite control. With this control, 
floor-to-floor time can be incredibly fast, because 
starts and stops are so precisely controlled every time, 
and are so gentle that passengers scarcely feel any 
motion at ali. Thus Dynaflite combines speed and 
comfort to provide unmatched efficiency and passen- 


will anticipate in advance the var- 
ied traffic conditions encountered 
in the 570 Broad Street Building. 


An 


matically dispatch cars at proper 


ger well-being ... and enhance building prestige and 
rentability. Haughton Dynaflite control is ready to 
serve your buildings today, thanks to Elevonics*... 
the new technology in vertical transportation that 
has created new standards for excellence in elevator 
performance. Include Dynaflite’s distinctive advan- 
tages in your building or modernization plans. Ask 
your Haughton representative for complete details, or 
write us, without obligation. 


A HAUGHTON 7-PROGRAM SYSTEM 

times, in the proper sequence... 
avoiding the congestion of ‘‘rush 
hours"’ and ‘‘coffee breaks.’’ This 
type of predetermined service can 


“electronic brain’’ will auto- 


work wonders in your installation, 


*Haughton's advanced program in elevator systems research and engineering, with specific emphasis on the creative appli- 
cation of electronic devices and instrumentation for betterment of systems design and performance. Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off 
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New Cookson Integral Counter Door-and- 
Frame Units Come in Standard Sizes, 
Priced 25% Less, Cost Less to Install 


Full Protection 
Plus the Compatible 
Architectural Look 


Long the world’s largest manufacturer 
of custom-built counter doors, Cookson 
now offers architects and owners a 
single, completely unitized frame-and- 
curtain for counter openings or pass 
windows, A standard line of four sizes 
is now available, to fit wall dimensions 
from 4” to 10” thickness, and rough 
openings of 4’0” x 4’0”; 60” x 4’0”; 8’0” 
x 40”; and 10’0” x 4’0”. 


can be set in place at any time during 
construction, at the convenience of the 
contractor, resulting in lower installa- 
tion costs. These units are furnished 
with a durable Cookson Type CD8-2 
“Alumilited” Counter Door Curtain, 
placed in a stainless steel frame with 
sparkling No. 4 finish. Stainless steel 
curtain also available. 

Here is the most practical, attractive 
and economical answer to standard 
size counter door applications, for 
schools, cafeterias, hospitals and ticket 
windows. See our catalog in Sweet’s or 

write for your personal 





Prices are at least 25% 
less than custom built 
counter doors and frames 
in other sizes. In addi- 
tion, the Cookson frame 
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Continued from page 210 
partial differentials, and is thus not for 
the average architect. 

It thoroughly covers the usual theory 
and mathematics of indeterminate struc- 
tures, as well as introducing cables, 
curved beams, beam columns and axially 
loaded members, and presenting an 
introduction to structural dynamics. The 
book also uses uncommon mathematical 
methods such as finite difference ap- 
proximations and Fourier series. 

Architects will find the early chapters 
on indeterminacy and deflection theory 
very clear and illuminating, and will 
undoubtedly find many chapters of great 
interest. However, the book’s main value 
is the description of a large variety of 
sophisticated shortcuts to the solution of 
problems in indeterminacy. 


GORDON F. TULLY 
New York, N. Y. 


OTHER BOOKS TO BE NOTED 





Political Influence. Edward C. Banfield. 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., Division of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y., 1961. 354 pp. $6 

A fascinating study of decision-making in 
a variety of metropolitan issues. The place is 
Chicago; among the issues are the location 
of a large university, a plan to save the cen- 
tral business district by building high-rise 
apartments, and the building of a city ex- 
hibition hall. Author is a professor in the 
Department of Government at Harvard. 


Schools in the U.S.A. Building Bulletin 18, 
Ministry of Education, London, 1961. Dis- 
tributed by British Information Services, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 360 
pp., illus. $2.81 (paperbound) 

A survey of American educational build- 
ing, undertaken by two architects from the 
Development Group of the Ministry's Ar- 
chitects and Building Branch (presumably 
David L. Medd and Mary Crowley). The 
authors traveled for 12 months in this coun- 
try, visiting over 200 schools and colleges, 
and conferring with numerous architects, ad- 
ministrators, educators, teachers, and stu- 
dents. Their book concentrates on presenting 
the great variety of educational requirements 
and architectural solutions; their text, there- 
fore, is a condensed discussion and their 
drawings are diagrammatic. 


Handbook of Instrumentation and Con- 
trols: A Practical Manual for the 
Mechanical Services Covering Steam 
Plants, Power Plants, Heating Systems, 
Air-Conditioning Systems, Ventilation 
Systems, Diesel Plants, Refrigeration, 
and Water Treatment. Howard P. Kallen, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 692 pp., illus. $15 
Basic facts on instruments and thorough 
descriptions of complete control systems, for 
those who select, specify, design, and apply 

this equipment. 
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The Ohio Oil Company’s hangar at Findlay, Ohio, Airport. 
Engineers: Wilbur Watson Associates, Cleveland. 
General Contractors: The Sam W. Emerson Co., Cleveland. 


Shadowall Panels in Colorgard manufactured and erected 
by Elwin G. Smith & Co., Inc. 


jet age hangars 


Doors, walls and facia, all erected of Egsco 
Shadowall® insulated metal wall panels with 
Colorgard®, match the modernness of this 
unique hangar design. 

The long, clean lines and planes of this 
attractive wall are unbroken by panel laps be- 
cause Smith makes the panels to equal the 
height of each surface. And the Smith erection 
technique eliminates visible fasteners. 

Colorgard, another Smith pioneered feature 
is a roller-coated baked-on resin enamel. Its 
9H pencil hardness makes it impervious to 
water and dirt, thus self-cleaning. It is virtu- 
ally inert, having no molecular loose ends to 
combine with air-borne chemicals. Color and 
surface finish will live beyond normal building 
obsolescence. 

Smith panels are protected during manufac- 


ture, shipping, storage and erection by Peel- 
cote®—a strippable plastic skin, removed when 
erection is complete. 

The architect or builder who specifies Egsco 
insulated wall panels, specifies away his head- 
ache of details: engineering, supply, shipping 
and erection to a single responsibility—and at 
an economy unmatched by comparable wall 
construction. 

For complete information, see Sweet’s Files 
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ELWIN G. SMITH & CO., INC. 


WILLIAMS STREET § PITTSBURGH 2, PA. 
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CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 








Upward - acting, all- metal 
grilles that block 

intrusion when closed, 
without cutting off light, 
air or vision... coil 
quickly out of the way 
above the opening 
whenever desirable... 
and complement the beauty 
of today’s most 
distinguished buildings 


and architectural designs 
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"Skelly Building (Skelly ¢ 


Kinnear 
Metal 

Rolling 
Grilles 


Built of steel, aluminum 
or bronze, to fit any door- 
way or other opening — 
with motor or manual con- 
trol — for face-of-wall or 
under-lintel installation — 
made by the makers of... 


KINNEAR 


LOLLING DOORS | 
Saving Ways in Doorways 


The KINNEAR 
Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1900-20 Fields Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in 
All Principal Cities 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 358 
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Continued from page 214 

Structural Engineering for Professional 
Engineers’ Examinations. Max Kurtz. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 36, N.Y., 1961. 341 pp., illus. $9 

Concise review of basic theory and its ap- 

plication to numerous problems, designed to 
prepare students for state examinations in 
structural and civil engineering. 
Pile Foundations (Second Edition). Rob- 
ert D. Chellis. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 330 
W.42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 683 pp., 
illus. $16 

Comprehensive, up-to-date information on 

the theory, design, installation, maintenance, 
and repair of pile foundations. 
List of ASTM Publications. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1961. 62 pp. (paper- 
bound) 

Description of more than 300 current pub- 

lications — symposiums, manuals, standards, 
reports—issued by the ASTM through the 
years. 
Victorian Comfort: A Social History of 
Design from 1830-1900. John Gloag. The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y., 1961. 252 pp., illus, $10 


Prestressed Concrete: Design and Con- 
struction. James R. Libby. The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26 St., New York 10, N.Y., 
1961. 468 pp., illus. $12.50 


Framing Systems for Schools, Leap Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Cochrane Bldg., P.O, Box 1053 
Lakeland, Fla., 1961. 32 pp. 

Booklet oj construction and connection de- 
tails for the various prestressed-concrete struc- 
tural members. Details, in working-drawing 
form, show how double tees, keystone joists 
and giant tees are used in a variety of roof- 
framing systems. Leap Associates are consult- 
ants (engineering, merchandising, and man- 
agement) to the prestressed-concrete indus- 
try. No text. 


John Ekin Dinwiddie 1902-1959. Student 
publication. School of Architecture, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La., 1961, 28 pp., 
illus. Subscription rates: $10 patron, $4 reg- 
ular 

A student memorial to the late Dean of 
the Tulane School of Architecture. It is a 
tribute to his personal and professional qual- 
ities, and a review (with plans and photos) 
of his work in the Bay Area and in New 
Orleans. Excerpts are included from his un- 
published book-length article, The House— 
The Total Problem, The Trouble with Hous- 
es, and The Case for Mass Production. 
Carboni: Twenty-five Publicity Cam- 
paigns. Introduction by Gillo Dorfles. New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn., 
1961. 178 pp., illus. $13.50 

A collection of industrial posters and ad- 
vertising work by the noted Italian designer. 
More than 700 photos. 


Structural Foams, Building Research Insti- 
tute, National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C., 1961. 84 pp., illus. $5 
(paperbound) 

Proceedings of the 1960 Fall Conference. 
The five papers are on foamed glass, foam 
and gas concretes, foamed metals, urethane 
foams in structures, and foamed polystyrene 
in thin-shell construction. 

Continued on page 220 
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SPECIFYING 
BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


A Guide for Architects/ Engineers 


1961, 224 pages, 8 /ex10'/ 
numerous charts, tables, etc. 


$10.95 


CONTENTS 


How to Use This Book 

Specification Objectives 

Writing the Specification 

Source Material 

Bidding and Contracting Methods 

Office Practices 

Temporary Work 

Saving Office Money 

Arranging for Bids 

Contract Documents 

Nonspecific, Unenforceable, 
and Expensive Requirements 

Problems Following Contract Award 

Guarantees and Bonds 

Evaluating Specifications 

Specification Finish Schedules 

Check Lists, Cross-Referencing, 
Indexing 

Trade Section Appendix 
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by D. W. GALE, Specification Writer 


SOME OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Hi Thoroughly discusses contract interpretation policies 

I Shows how to avoid specification troubles after contract award 
Wl Presents checking devices that will help reduce most “extras” 

Hl Special appendix covers basic specification problems of each trade 
Hi Carefully cross-referenced and indexed for easy use 


This conveniently arranged book contains indispensable basic material for both 
architects and engineers. It approaches the problems of inadequate specification and 
contract misinterpretation in a thoroughly practical manner, citing many examples 
with direct comments and showing how to prevent such problems from ever arising. 
It contains the answers to almost all specification-writing problems, and has checking 


devices that will help reduce most “‘extras’’. 


The book represents a new approach to specification writing. Instead of a collec- 
tion of standard clauses which can be adapted to create new specifications, the 
author presents much new material detailing the jobs to be performed by each 
building trade. About one third of the book is devoted to 44 two-page spreads, 
ranging from excavation to skin-wall construction, that discuss Who Does What, 
Potential Troubles, Reminders, Best Available Literature, etc. Contract interpretation 
policies, avoidance of specification troubles after contract award, and avoidance 


of ‘extras’ are also thoroughly discussed, 


No other book contains such comprehensive information, nor is it available from 
any other source. It is a practical tool for both beginner and professional and will 
prove especially valuable to those who need a handy source of up-to-date speci- 


fication writing data. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-900, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of Specifying Building Construction for 30 days free trial (in U.S.A. only) 
under the following terms: 
‘] Purchase price enclosed (Reinhold pays regular delivery charges) 


| Bill me (plus delivery charges) 


City & Zone 


SAVE MONEY! Enclose $10.95 with order and Reinhold pays regula 
privilege guaranteed. Please add 3% sales tax on N.Y.C rders 


do not enclose cash! 
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Lightolier manufactures a remarkably diversified array of lighting devices. There are over 
1,000...each exactingly engineered for precise (and predictable) performance...each 
designed to be an exemplar of its type, whether recessed mounted fluorescent or crystal 
chandelier. Among them are many new design concepts. Here, for instance, is a fully 


HARDLY A LIGHTING JOB | 


3 R - 
- 
‘ ae 
Aaa 448 


L1G 


Jersey City 5, New Jersey / Showrooms: New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 


LIGHTOLIER fixtures are stocked by these Authorized Distributors: 


MSTRICT OF 
OLUMBIA 
ashington 


KANSAS 
< ‘ 
u 
Ma 


MONTANA 
ansas City Great Fails 

W. T. Foley Elec. Co Glacier State Elec 
Wichita 

Architectur NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
KENTUCKY White Electric Supply Co 
Louisville mw: D so maha 
Henry J. Rueff C es ' Elec, Light Co Yule Electric Fix. & Sup. Ce 


sary 1. Wolfers, in thern Elec. Sup. C NEVADA 
LOUISIANA Pitts tral Ele str Reno 
Baton Rouge 2 ag hy Western Elec. Dists. Cc 
Electrical Wholesalers, In riugheld = 

state tlec. Co + Lax E ( NEW HAMPSHIRE 

MISSISSIPPI Mort, "Gos & Elec. Light Co 
MAINE Jackson Pattie , 
Bangor: Stuart C. Irby ¢ NEW JERSEY 
|e d Ele Madison Ele MISSOURI tlantic City 
ortland fichizar ; ': nk ec. Sup. C 

Holmes Elec. Supply . . Kansas City rit a 
National Elec. Sup. Co 
MARYLAND Grand Rapid t. Le 
rowan Purchase Elec. 200. ¢ M. Kk NEW MEXICO 
Baltimore Gas Light ¢ Jackson Spring fiela {/buquerque 
Dominion Ele Sup. ¢ r Wholesale Sup. Co. uthern Materials C The Lighting and Main Co. 
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luminous bowl that hugs the ceiling, seemingly without support. ..a decorative fluorescent 
set in a rich, walnut frame to harmonize with fine furnishings. ..pendants which serve your 
designs either hung singly or grouped on special spreaders. For fresh ideas, for 
craftsmanship and for design, look first to Lightolier. You'll seldom have to look further. 


| LIGHTOLIER DOESN'T DO 

















New 96 page catalogue shows over 1000 lighting devices. For your copy, write to Dept. PA-11 


OLIiEr 


... for a better way of Light 


NEW YORK Greensbor Col arvisbur niontown TENNESSEE 
Binghamton Sup. & E E f t Sup Pioneer Electric Dist Chaiiassens 


Dayton 


The W. ¥ 
Youngstor 
The Braff Lt 
RHODE ISLAND 
OKLAHOMA Pawtucket 
Oklahoma City Major Ele 
Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Portland Columbia 
Bake arkon Capital Ele 
Malloy Robin Noland Co 
Greenville: 
P 
‘ 


i 
ENNSYLVANIA Sullivan Hdwe. Co 
entown 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown 
J, H. Larson F 
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Where power blackouts 
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Save the children... 


specify 
KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 





Sudden darkness can cause 
panic and disaster. 

When normal power fails, 
Kohler electric plants provide 
immediate electricity —lighting 
for swimming pools, auditori- 
ums, gymnasiums, corridors, 









stairways, exits, power for auto- 
matic heat. 

Increasing dependence on 
electrical equipment makes 
emergency power vitally impor- 
tant in schools, hospitals, other 
public and commercial buildings 
as well as the home. And Kohler 
electric plants are known every- 
where for reliability. 

To help you write specifica- 
tions for varied applications, 
Kohler Co. will send on request a 
manual with data on sizes from 
1000 watts to 115 KW, gasoline 
and diesel. Write Dept. L-25. 


MODEL 100R81 
100 K W, 120/208 volt AC. 
Stand-by. Remote start. 


KOHLER CO. Established 1873 KOHLER, WIS. 


Mal leal-li-te Me icelem-lale in dlaa-tel tlm Olallar 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Electric Plants 
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Ideas for Building Barbecues. A Sunset 
Book. Lane Book Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 
1961. 72 pp., illus. $1.50 (paperbound) 

“For those who take their barbecuing se- 
riously,” a collection of plans and construc- 
tion notes on a variety of permanent installa. 
tions—simple grills, open-air kitchens, deep- 
pit barbecues, fire-pits, and smoke ovens. Il- 
lustrated with 175 sketches and photos. 
Design for You. Ethel Jane Beitler and 
Bill Lockhart, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Park Ave. South, New York 16, N.Y., 19651. 
206 pp., illus. $7.95 

Textbook for elementary college course in 
basic design: balance, rhythm, line, color, etc. 
Authors are associate professor and head, re- 
spectively, of the Department of Applied Arts 
at Texas Technological College. 
Statically Indeterminate Structural Anal- 
ysis. R. L. Sanks. The Ronald Press Co., 15 
E. 26 St., New York 10, N.Y., 1961. 602 pp., 
illus. $10 

Textbook providing a thorough treatment 
of three methods of indeterminate analysis 
commonly used by structural engineers: vir- 
tual work, moment area, and moment dis- 
tribution, Other methods are presented in 
less detail, but with adequate explanation to 
acquaint the reader with their potential value. 


Taking-off and Pricing Estimates for 
Building Construction. Norman Foster. 
F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40 St. New 
York 18, N.Y., 1961. 256 pp., illus. $11.75 

Step-by-step procedures for simplifying the 
preparation of estimates and at the same 
time achieving greater accuracy. A complete 
estimate for a $l-million building shows ap- 
plication of the author’s recommendations. 
Van Gogh: A Self-Portrait. Selected by 
W. H. Auden. New York Graphic Society, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1961. 400 pp., illus, $10 

From the recently published The Complete 
Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, a collection 
of letters that concentrates on his life as a 
painter: reflections on the art of painting 
and the problems of being a painter. 
General Excavation Methods. A. Brinton 
Carson. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40 St., 
New York 18, N.Y., 1961. 400 pp., illus. 
$12.85 

A practical guide to efficient excavation 
and earth-moving procedures. Author dis- 
cusses preliminary investigations of the soil, 
various types of excavation and the equip- 
ment suitable for each, control of ground 
water, and transportation of excavated mate- 
rials. 
Public Construction Contracts and the 
Law. Henry A. Cohen. F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 W. 40 St., New York 18, N.Y., 1961. 
416 pp. $12.85 

First comprehensive guide to the proce- 
dures and fundamental legalities governing 
public improvement projects: Federal, state, 
and local. Author is Director of the Bureau 
of Contracts for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 
Surface Structures in Building. Fred An- 
gerer. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1961. 142 pp., illus. 
$4.50 (paperbound) 
Color in Architecture: A Guide to Ex- 
terior Design. Konrad Gatz and Wilhelm 0. 
Wallenfang. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1961. 
192 pp., illus. $16.95 
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Gordon Technical High School—Chicago, lilinois Inglewood High School—Inglewood, California 
Architects: Fox and Fox—Chicago, Iilinois Architects: H. L. Gogerty—Los Angeles, California 
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Cerritos College— Norwalk, California 
Architects: Kistner, Wright & Wright—Los Angeles, Calif. 


WAYNE POWER-OPERATED GYMSTANDS 


seem to cost more until you look at the advantages! 


e in automatic operation 
e in longer unit life 
e in reduced maintenance 


institut des Technologie—Trois-Rivieres, Canada e in more seating per unit Darien High School—Darien, Connecticut 
Architects: Denoncourt & Denoncourt—Trois-Rivieres, P/Q. g p Architects: Ketchum & Sharp—New York, New York 





some gymnasiums because they recognized the _ Se 
inherent advantages in Wayne Power Operated ‘. ‘ites. Jf = 
Gymstands. Here is the only Gymnasium Seat- w_~- ee 
ing System in the industry offering this combi- > . — a 
nation of features plus a choice of two basic 4 ' ? ] P .: 
types. (1) Power Operation in exclusive Contin- E 
uous seat and footboard design with no breaks — 

ee 


The elbow-grease is gone at these twelve hand- a enn, 
a SS 
~" 


= 


between sections. (2) Power Operation in ** Unit 
Connected”’ seat and footboard design where 
gaps between sections are reduced to 4”! 





What advantages do these schools gain? First, Lake Forest High School—Lake Forest, Illinois 
Power Operation eliminates forever the manual Architects: Stanley D. Anderson Associates, Inc.— 
labor of physically pulling and pushing Gym- __ Lake Foreet, Hiinels 

stands open or closed. Just turn a key, stands 

glide to a perfect position. 


Next, the controlled, smooth, steady force of 
Wayne’s Power System stops Gymstand banging, 
jarring and bumping during opening and clos- 
ing, materially reduces stress and strain, in- 
creases Gymstand life. 
With Wayne’s Continuous seat, foot and riser 
board design, every inch of seating space is 
usable—can mean up to 10% more seating 
in x capacity. Wayne’s Unit-Connected design, with ; 
sr ate ors Seeman? = extra-narrow 1" gap between sections, offers (enna | Ritenl ane tae, Mite 
the same basic advantages, the same space 
saving feature. 
Are you planning a gym? Then talk to the folks 
at Wayne. For new 32-page full-color catalog, 
write direct to— 


WW AYN E 


WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Indoor Seating © Outdoor Seating ¢ Folding Partitions 
Basketball Backstop~ « Folding Stages 


*patent wo. 2,946,886 For more information, circle No. 397 


North Bend Junior-Senior High School—North Bend, Ore. 
Architects: Hamlin & Martin—Eugene, Oregon 


Pottstown Senior High School— Pottstown, Pennsylvania Weber County High School—Ogden, Utah Whitehall High School—Lehigh County, Pennsylvania 
Architects: Sanders & Thomas Associates— Pottstown, Pa. Architects: Keith W. Wilcox and Associates—Ogden, Utah Architects: Wolf & Hahn—Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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LUPTON aluminum curtain walls create 
Striking patterns in color at 
Yonkers’ new Walt Whitman Junior High School 


The bold, imaginative use of colors and patterns. . . in 
interiors and exteriors . . . is the most dramatic feature 
of ultra-modern, new, three-story Walt Whitman 
Junior High School, Yonkers, N.Y. 


On two sides of the building, the architect utilized 
LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls . . . their spandrels 
forming attractive random patterns of several colors. 


The Walt Whitman Junior High School illustrates the 
exciting design possibilities for you inherent in LUPTON 
Aluminum Curtain Walls. A wide range of colors, win- 
dows in various styles, panels of metal or glass allow 
you unlimited creativity in design. This handsome 
modern wall construction provides striking visual 


effects when used alone or with brick, stone, and 
other materials. 


LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls and Windows offer 
you such dollars-and-cents features as: low initial cost, 
virtually no maintenance, and effective thermal insula- 
tion (two metal skins form a built-in vapor barrier). 


Installation is worry-free because LUPTON assures you 
of accurate fitting and alignment of all component parts. 
It offers you a single source of responsibility for both 
the manufacture and the erection of the entire assembly. 


See the LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Wall and Window 
Catalog in Sweet’s (sections 3 and 17).Then talk to your 
local LUPTON man or write to us for details. 
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Walt Whitman Junior High School, Yonkers, N.Y.; Architect: Eli Rabineau, Yonkers, N.Y.; 


Engineers: Abrams & Moses, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


OTHER LUPTON 
PRODUCTS THAT MAY 
SOLVE PROBLEMS 
FOR YOU ARE: 


Double Hung Windows. LUPTON DH-A2 
aluminum double-hung windows are custom 
built for installation in masonry construction 
or metal curtain walls. Woven-pile weather- 
strip and barrel type suspension give smooth 
operation and weathertight closing. 


Photograph by C.¥. 0 


ll 
Projected Windows. LUPTON ‘*Master’’ 
windows in projected or casement types— 
used equally well in curtain walis or in 
masonry construction. Tubular ventilator 
members for extra rigidity ...double weather 
stripping, bronze hardware. 


® 
L U F r O N MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: 700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa., West Coast Office and Plant: City of Industry (Los Angeles County), California. 
SALES OFFICES: Stockton, California; Chicago, Illinois; New York City; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in other principal cities. 
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NOTICES 


Name Changes 

DavIDSON Maurer, INCORPORATED, 
Architects and Engineers, 3142 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Formerly L. W. 
ASSOCIATES. 


AND 


DAVIDSON & 


Reep A. Troxet, made Partner in firm 
of SnypER & TroxeL, Consulting Engi- 
neers, 300 Denison Building, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Formerly Stuart H. Snyper, Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

Evucene L. Staton, made Partner in 
firm of Mott, Mosiey, HorstMaNn & 
Staton, Architects-Engineers 229 Mer- 
chants Bank Building, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Formerly Mott, Mosiey & HorstTMAn, 
Architects. 

Puetps H. Buttman, made Partner in 
firm of UpsHur, RitEy aNnp BULTMAN, 
Architects-Engineers, 2740 Devine St., 
Columbia, S.C. Formerly upSHUR AND 
RILEY, Architects and Engineers. 


Joun M. CLancy, made Partner in firm 
of Hamitton, Goopy & CLancy, Archi- 
tects, 238 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Formerly HAMILTON & Goopy, Archi- 
tects. 

James Loncwoop, made Partner in firm 
of Starrorp, Morin & Loncwoop, Archi- 
tects, 2505 Capital Drive, Eugene, Ore. 
Formerly STAFFORD & MORIN, Architects. 
Rosert W. Rarciirr, Murray A. SLAMA, 
Burns CapWALADER, principals in firm 
of RatciirF-SLAMA-CADWALADER, Archi- 
tects, 2286 Fulton St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Formerly RATCLIFF AND RATCLIFF, Ar- 
chitects. 

Waasporp, NortHRUP AND KAELBER, Ar- 
chitects, 740 East Ave., Rochester 7, 
N.Y. Rocer O. Austin will continue his 
association with the firm as an Architec- 
tural Consultant. 


Corporation Name Change 


MACHINERY CuemicaL Cor- 
PORATION has changed its name to FMC 
CoRPORATION, producers of industrial 
and agricultural machinery, basic chem- 
icals, and defense material. 


New MENGEL Company 


CONTAINER 


Foop AND 


has sold _ its 
plants and facilities in the wood prod- 
ucts field to a group of former officials 
of the old Mencet Company of Louis- 
Ky. A company, MENGEL 
Woop Inpustrirs, INnc., has been formed 


CorPORATION 


ville, new 


to operate these facilities. 


Vew Design Company 
Desicns For Business, Inc. has formed 
a new company known as Desicns For 
HeattH AND Epucartion, Inc., located at 
609 Fifth Ave., New York City. It will 
specialize in the interior planning, de- 
sign, furnishing, and equipping of hos- 


224 


pitals, schools, universities, and institu- 
tions of all types. 


Elections, Appointments 

Jorcen HANsEN, appointed Design Co- 
ordinator of Architecture and Interiors 
in firm of Cusninc & Nevett, Industrial 
Designers and Consultants, New York, 
N.Y. 

P/A Congratulates... 

Joun H. Erxenserc, elected President 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Wim T. Bertier, elected 
Vice-President and General Manufac- 
turing Manager; Fritz C. Hype, elected 


as a member of the Board of Directors, 
in firm of Revere Copper AND Brass, 
INCORPORATED. 

Ray J. Murpuy, named to the newly 
created position of Architectural Prod- 
ucts Manager for the School Equipment 
Division in firm of Brunswick Corpo- 
RATION. 

WittiAM S. PoweELL, elected President 
and Chief Executive Officer in firm of 
Hexcet Propucts Inc. 

James R. Cuampers of Lighting Prod- 
ucts Division, Appleton Electric Co., has 
been made president of Illuminating En- 
gineering Society. 





for self-closing doors 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


For LCN Closer Concealed-in-Door Shown on Opposite Page 
The LCN Series 3002-3003 Closer’s Main Points: 


Arm is attached to door frame by surface-applied shoe; 
closing power adjustable by reversing position of shoe 

Door is hung on butts; closer is easy to adjust 

Closer is used for interior doors only; Underwriters approved 


Hydraulic back-check protects walls, etc. on opening swing 
Double arm provides high closing power 
Arm may be regular, 90-140° hold-open or fusible link 


Complete Catalog on Request— No Obligation 
or See Sweet’s 1961, Sec. 18e/Le 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A DIVISION OF SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY 
Conada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P.0.Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card,circle No. 359 
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Modern Door Control by LOW tun Coosa in Door 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING CO., 
NORTON BUILDING, SEATTLE, wAshinane 
- 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 

: A DIVISION OF SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY 

Bindon & Wright, Architects 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
Consulting Architects 


Installation Details on Opposite Page 
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P/A JOBS AND MEN 
SITUATIONS OPEN 


ARCHITECT—Engineering consulting firm in 
New York City seeks graduate Architect 
with solid experience in arch.tectural design 
of major industrial facilities, preferably large 
central station steam electric power plants 
Recent experience in direct charge of other 
architects required. Permanent position. Salary 
to $15,000 plus benefits. Send resume. Box 
£301, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 


ARCHITECT—Permanent position for gradu 
ate architect with good all-round background 
in architectural design and production of 
working plans. Position open immediately 
with established Midwest architects. Moving 
expenses paid. Send resume, including edu- 
cation, experience, and personal qualifications 
to Box 294, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


ARCHITECT—Permanent position for gradu 
ate architect with good all-around background 
in architectural design production of 
working plans. Position open immediately 
with established Maritime architectural firm, 
moving expenses paid. Send resume, includ 
ing education, experience, and personal 
qualifications to G. Keith Pickard, Registered 
Architect, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island 


and 


ARCHITECT—With 5 years experience, pref 
erably registered, capable of being job cap 
tain, lesign ability, for large architec 
tural firm located in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania area. Send resume, including education 
experience, and personal qualifications to Box 
#295, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


with 


ARCHITECTURAL OPPORTUNITY—For trained 





Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Five Dol- 
lars, with a maximum of 50 words. In 
counting words, your complete address (any 
address) counts as five words, a box number 
as three words. Two units may be pur 
chased for ten dollars, with a maximum of 
100 words. Check or money order should 
accompany advertisement and be mailed to 
Jobs and Men, c/o Progressive Architecture, 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Insertions will be accepted not later than the 
Ist of the month preceding month of publi- 
cation. Box number replies should be ad- 
dressed as noted above with the box number 
placed in lower left hand corner of envelope. 
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men who can develop important projects 
from start to finish. Young men, under age 
40 preferred. Must be dedicated men who 
want to progress in this field and who will 
assume responsibility. Apply now to Box 
#296, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES REPRESENTATIVE— 
A leading producer of copper and brass has 
a position for a man familiar with archi- 
tectural drafting and building construction, 
and who has had experience or training in 
the architectural metals business and in the 
work of the mechanical trades. Must be capa- 
ble of working with architects and engineers 
in an advisory capacity, and should have a 
flair for sales and sales promotion. Oppor- 
tunity is present to use creative ability in 
developing new products and applications 
for the copper metals in the building field. 
Box # 297, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS WRITER— 
Permanent position now available with es- 
tablished architectural firm for thoroughly 
qualified and experienced man. Moving ex- 
penses paid, 3 week vacation. Salary open. 


Resume and photo to G. Melzer, P. O. Box 
793, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 





SALESMEN—To contact architects, designers, 
industrial trades with our new glass special- 
ties and structural glass now being used in 
construction jobs throughout the United 
States. A number of areas open. Repeat busi- 
ness and good commission. Write immedi- 
ately Box # 298, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—Ideal 
working conditions in Southwest. Send 
resume giving information on education, 
starting salary, availability, age, etc. Replies 
held confidential. W. C. Kruger & Associ- 
ates, Architects-Engineers, Inc., P. O. Box 
308, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


YounNG REGISTERED ARCHITECT—Under 40, 
to handle public works projects. Must be 
in good health, imposing in stature, able to 
direct up to six large, medium and small 
projects at the same time, from start to fin- 
ish. A full support team of designers, engi- 
neers, draftsmen, and supervisors available 
at all times to do the detail work. Location 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. Salary and bonus. 
Ownership plan. Only requirement is ability 
and a will to work. Interested, write to Box 
# 299, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—B. Arch., California license. 11 
years commercial, industrial, schools, govern- 
ment work and some residential. All phases, 
good offices, good projects. Professional so- 
ciety activity. Useful specialties. Likes West, 
likes small to medium firms. Seeks responsi- 
ble employment, associateship, partnership. 

Continued on page 228 





MOUNT AIRY GRANITE A NATURAL CHOICE IN 
STONE FOR A GROWING AMERICA 


Pas pts ok 


The North Carolina Granite Corporation, quarriers and manufacturers of Mount 
Airy Granite, supplied Mount Airy Granite Sawed Bed Ashlar as veneer for the outer 
walls of the beautiful and progressive Mater Miseriocordiae Academy in Merion, Pa. 


The main considerations in selection of materials for construction were maintenance, 
_ durability, and cost. Those concerned sought materials that, in the long run, would 
give greater value by reduced cost of upkeep rather than materials which were 
lower in cost but not so serviceable, practical, or long wearing. The natural 
choice for them, the natural choice for you, for your building needs, for the 
finest in building material is Mount Airy Granite. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


STate 6-5141 
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MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA 


STate 6-5155 
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COLOR, FORM 
AND SPACE 


thoroughly covers the three dimensional use of color / Written by 

FABER BIRREN, noted author and color consultant, it demonstrates 

new ways to achieve truly dynamic relationships of color and form in 
three-dimensional constructions / The fascinating theme of this book: color 
could be the starting point of artistic creation, with form coming second 


ati 


1961, 144 pages, 8'/4 x10 
116 illustrations (including 
16 in color), $11.50 


Other Books in the 

BIRREN COLOR LIBRARY: 

CREATIVE COLOR. ‘Probably the foremost 
and most rewarding book on color today’ — 
Today's Art. 128 pages, 81/,x101/,, 100 illus- 
trations (38 in color), $10.00 

NEW HORIZONS IN COLOR. A complete 
handbook on the function of color in visibility, 
safety, and human efficiency. 200 pages, 
81/,x101/4, 150 illustrations (6 in color), $10.00 
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MODERN BUILDINGS are intellectual. Buildings of classical antiquity were poetic 
—they were conceived in color. This important new book stresses the elemental 
place of color in three-dimensional constructions. Drawing upon the well 
documented facts of Gestalt psychology to construct a chain of reasoning as 
logical as it is spellbinding, Faber Birren shows that color is not separate but 
integral, not surface but substance, not secondary but primary in human sensation. 
Since color is the intrinsic property of the human eye and brain—not of natural 
or man-made things—a more rewarding approach to color would center around 
the artist's own perception, and a more logical starting point of artistic creation 
would be color itself, with form coming second. 


The author demonstrates practical ways to achieve fascinating new relationships 
of color and form for everyone who faces problems of color applications. These 
dynamic operative effects of color are shown in 16 full-color illustrations and 
in approximately 100 black-and-white photographs, many of them reproduced 
from three-dimensional models especially constructed for this book. Simple experi- 
ments offered throughout the book will convince the reader of those anomalies 
of sight which are so treacherous to the uninformed, so fruitful of innovation 
once they are understood. 


Mr. Birren is an ideal transmitter of scientific knowledge. He is a passionate pil- 
grim with an apocalyptic vision of color. Readers of the author's companion vol- 
umes, Creative Color (1961) and New Horizons in Color (1955), will know what 
valuable insights are struck off as Mr. Birren travels the paths uncovered by 
science which are still unknown to most creators in the arts. 

Here, probably for the first time, is an entire book devoted to color in three- 
dimensional terms. Simply and lucidly, Mr. Birren explores bold new concepts 
of color and reveals color as a building material more marvelous and malleable 
than any other—one that could propel the art of architecture far into the future. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-899, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me the book(s) checked below for 30 days’ free trial | 
following terms: 


n U.S.A. only) under the 


[-] Purchase price enclosed (Reinhold pays regular delivery charges) 

(] Bill me (plus delivery charges) 
[] Birren: COLOR, FORM & SPACE $11.50 
[] Birren: CREATIVE COLOR 10.00 
(] Birren: NEW HORIZONS IN COLOR 10.00 


Name 
(please print) 


Address 


City & Zone State 

SAVE MONEY! Enclose total payment with order and Reinhold pays regular delivery charges. Some 
return privilege guaranteed. Please add 3% sales tax on N.Y.C. orders. Send check or money order 
only—do not enclose cash! 
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Continued from page 226 


Resume available. Box #300 PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 
ARCHITECT—NCARB, BS in Architecture, 
age 36, married. 15 years experience in de- 
sign, coordination, spec writing, office man- 
agement, trouble shooting. Permanent associ- 
ateship or partnership desired. Prefer to 
locate in west central Florida. Resume upon 
Box # 302, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 





request. 
TURE 


ARCHITECT/DESIGNER—Job Captain, Uni- 
versity degree, seeks responsible, challenging 
position with progressive architects office. Ex- 
perience on institutional, commercial, office 
and large residential buildings, urban de- 
velopments. Presently working in New York 
City. Resume on request. Box # 303, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—36, European 
degree in architecture, 8 years experience on 
North American Continent in industrial en- 
gineering, desires position in Architects of- 
fice. East Coast location preferred. Complete 
resume will be furnished on request. Box 
# 304, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ExPERIENCED ARCHITECT—Registered, gradu- 
ate in Architecture and Liberal Arts, several 
years experience assuming full responsibility 
for medium sized firm office, including client 
contact work. Interested in responsible con- 
nection with progressive firm. Wish personal 
interview. Box # 305, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE 





ExPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 


—Currently employed as senior draftsman, 
eleven years experience, 35 years old, mar- 
ried, three children, desires permanent re- 
location in Colorado, or Western states, with 
well-established firm, which offers an oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Resume on request. 
Box # 306, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





GRADUATE ARCHITECT—Age 26, family, B.S 
in Arch., presently located in New York, 
desires responsible position with architectural 
or related firm in California. Excellent refer- 
ences and good background of working ex- 
perience. Capable of carrying through from 
preliminaries to finals. Resume upon request. 
Kenneth Reizes, 143-30 Roosevelt Ave., 
Flushing 54, N.Y. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT—( Written examina- 
tion), age 35. Bach. of Arch. Degree. 10 
years experience in leading architects’ offices. 
Desires permanent association or partnership 
in modern office. Willing to invest in partial 
or major firm interest and will consider lo- 
cation anywhere in U.S. Resume and photo 
on request. Box 307, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 








REGISTERED ARCHITECT—6 years experience. 
Design, engineering, construction, administra- 
tion, project coordination and client relations. 
Industrial and Commercial projects. Desires 
administrative position with professional or- 
ganization or on a corporate level. Project 
planning, coordination and liaison. Position 
must offer future interest or form of stock 
participation. Northeastern states. Box # 308, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





STRUCTURAL ENGINEER - ESTIMATOR - SPEC. 
WRITER—Thorough supervisory design ex- 
perience with top engineering and construc- 
tion firms. Large industrials, chemicals, power 
plants, bridges, airfields, dams, waterfront 


Structures, etc. Excellent estimator, spec. 
writer. Sound contact and negotiating experi- 
ence. Presently contractors chief estimator. 
Engineering position preferred. Investment 
desirable. Box #309, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHITECTURAL & DESIGN PERSONNEL 
AGENCY—A personalized placement service 
for top-level architects, designers, engineers, 
draftsmen, estimators and interior designers; 
selective contacts arranged in a confidential 
and professional manner. Interviews by ap- 
pointment. 58 Park Avenue, New York. 
MUrray Hill 3-2523. 


CAREER BUILDERS-RUTH FORREST — since 
1947 a Personnel Agency specializing in 
Architectural, Interior, and Industrial De- 
signers; all Home Furnishings and related 
personnel. Trainees to top executives. 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Plaza 
2-7640. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist Architectural, Industrial, Interior, 
Design; Decorative Arts and Trades; Home 
Furnishing Field, Architects, Designers, 
Draftsmen, Administrative Personnel, Inter- 
views by appointment, 767 Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. TE 8-3070. 


SPECIAL SERVICE—For Architects & Engineers 
with projects in New York City and vicinity. 
Field dimensions and information secured 
and forwarded to all parts of United States. 
Experienced supervision and drafting service 
rendered in all phases of your project. All 
information in strict confidence. Philip 
Haller, 80 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 26, New 
York. UL. 6-5206. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIR- 
CULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 38, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) of Progressive Architecture, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor and managing 
editor are: Publisher, D. Brad Wilkin, 80 Devoe Road, Chappaqua, 
N. Y.; Editor, Thomas H. Creighton, 342 E 69th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Jan C. Rowan, $25 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: John Y. Cunningham, 209 East 56th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y.; Gessner G. Hawley, 328 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; Philip H. Hubbard, 2 Bon Mar Road, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y.; John F. Le Viness, Jr., 10 Oak Street, Floral Park, L. L, 
N. Y.; H. Burton Lowe, 18 Onderdonk Avenue, Manhasset, L. I., 
N. Y.; Merald Lue, 6 Bluewater Lane, Westport, Conn.; Fred P. 
Peters, 45 Forest Drive, Short Hills, N. J.; Profit Sharing Trust, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; Kathleen Starke, 266 Bedford 
Park Boulevard, Bronx 58, N. Y.; David B. Wilkin, 80 Devoe Road, 
Chappaqua, N. Y.; William P. Winsor, 400 East 52nd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


8. The known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: 40,804. 

D. B. WILKIN, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8rd day of October, 1961. 


(SEAL) 
KATHLEEN STARKE, 


Notary Public. 





(My commission expires March 80. 1962.) 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 388 
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‘Signs are the responsibility of a team—the architect, designer, planner 
and local authority . . . Properly understood, placed and designed, all 

of our signs can become a new kind of heraldry, enriching the structures 
and the landscape. Our failure is due to immaturity and irresponsibility 


in recognizing this aspect of the vital city of today.”’ 


—Constantine and Jacobson 


SIGN LANGUAGE 
FOR BUILDING 
AND LANDSCAPE 


by MILDRED CONSTANTINE, Associate Curator, Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Design, Museum of Modern Art, 
and EGBERT JACOBSON, President, Clearwater Art 


Seminar, Inc. 


In today's urban chaos we are constantly assailed from all 
sides with a multitude of signs—a jumble of words, names, 
and slogans in all sizes, all forms, and all colors and shapes. 
Signs that inform and instruct cannot be disentangled from 
those that offer goods and sérvices, and in most signs there 
is neither form nor esthetic order, composition nor good 
lettering. 

Between a monotonous standardization and the present 
anarchy there is a middle ground of common interest—one 
which demands courage, knowledge, discipline, and a spirit 
of adventure. It is the theme of this important new book that 
the general arrangement of signs must have a character and 
expression that is congenial to and beneficial for both the 
individual and the community. The authors discuss the com- 
plex nature of the problem and the possibilities for solution, 
and also show how esthetic lettering may be achieved with- 
out sacrificing variety or practical and economic needs. 

The authors cover lettering and signs on storefronts and 
buildings, advertising signs and spectaculars, outdoor adver- 
tising, and traffic and highway signs. Practical information 
is presented on the relationship of letter shapes to read- 
ability, use of neon and plastic, readability of signs at va- 
rious speeds, placement of signs, and planning and zoning 
ordinances. The authors applaud and illustrate the positive 
achievements of architects, artists, designers, and planners, 
showing examples of effective as well as esthetic designs 
from around the world. More than 300 illustrations—includ- 
ing 10 in full color—amply demonstrate that signs can be 
attractive, effective, and skillful when they are designed by 
artists who understand image making and the principles of 
good lettering. 

1961, 212 pages, 8 '/4 x10 '/, approx. 
315 illustrations (including 10 in color), $15.00 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-898, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of Sign Language for Buildings and Landscape 
for 30 days’ free trial (in U.S.A. only) under the following terms 
] Purchase price enclosed (Reinhold pays regular delivery 


charges) 
] Bill me (plus delivery charges) 


City & Zone 


SAVE MONEY! Enclose $15.00 with order 
delivery charges. Same return privilege guaranteed 
x on N.Y.C. orders. Send check or money 
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For the toughest 
Kitchen Ventilating job 


THRUSTPOWER 





Vice Prestpent AND PusiisHer | 
Epitor DIVISION OF ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 
ApvertisiInc Sates Manacer | 7755 Paramount Place, Pico Rivera, California Dept. PA 


has the power to doit 


| Here is super capacity ventilation for the toughest smoke- 
heat-grease problem in a kitchen...including indoor bar- 
becues. Powerful underhood ventilator— 144 HP motor with 
variable speed control—4 filters—enclosed lights —choice 
of elegant new pewter finish or antique copper. Hoods up 


to 96” for wall mount, pass-through, island or peninsula 


Write for complete information. 





| / 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 400 
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The Relationship of Sculpture and Architecture is 2 subject that has con- 
cerned a number of critics in recent years, largely because sculpture in many 
of its manifestations seemed to be approaching architecture as a space-defining, 
if not space-enclosing medium; and architecture in many of its expressions 
seemed to be assuming sculptural forms. A review of a number of recent exhibi- 
tions, however, leads me to believe that this rapprochement is ending. For one 
thing, there is appearing a new baroque tendency in the related arts that is incon- 
sistent with current architectural developments. For another, the sculptors who 
are staying with the abstract and abstract-expressionist approaches seem to be 
searching so hard for new tricks to distinguish themselves one from another that 
any architectonic, compositional relationship is being lost. And for a third thing, 
architecture appears, remarkably, to be settling into a more sedate, less exhibi- 
tionistic, less sculptural—even though more plastic—period. I think this will be 
evident when the results of our Design Awards judgment are published in our 
January issue. 

The move to a figurative baroque approach was most clearly evident in a 
recent show to which the Whitney Museum of American Art gave its whole 
building last month: sculpture and “architecture” by Bernard Reder (see page 
71, NEWS REPORT, SEPTEMBER 1961 P/A). The architecture, I thought, was em- 
barrassing, despite Bucky Fuller’s pat on the back. The sculpture, which had 
been shown at World House Galleries here in New York this past year and had 
gone almost unnoticed by the critics at that time, sometimes approaches Kaf- 
kaesque fantasy, but veers off into a Hansel-and-Gretel baroque. In an architec- 
tonic sense, it lacks form and unity; in a sculptural sense, it needs, at least, violent 
editing. I found acres of it around me extremely disturbing, as did several archi- 
tects who saw it with me. The critics have gone overboard; Reder, in his sixty- 
fourth year, is the great new discovery, although he has been around to be seen 
for many years. 

The high and the low points of the nuts-and-bolts school, the egg-crate school, 
and the battered-metal school were shown at their best, which is great good fun 
with little serious meaning, in a show called Assemblage, at The Museum of 
Modern Art; at its worst, in several group shows in individual galleries; and in 
an indiscriminate fashion, at an “international” show (which omitted much of the 
best work outside the United States) in the court at the New School for Social 
Research. Most of it has become very repetitious and tiresome by now, and the 
lack of true sculptural quality in most of the current work is opening the door 
wide to the neo-representationalists and the searchers for baroque fantasy. 

In individual gallery shows recently, however, there has been some quite inter- 
esting work shown that architects could recognize as a kindred, related art. 
Noguchi, for instance, in a show at the Cordier-Warren Gallery, exhibited anod- 
ized aluminum pieces which were constructed with suave technical skill and con- 
ceived with great good taste and sense of form. In some instances the “form” is 
almost two-dimensional, for these are flat, thin designs, but there is always a 
bend or a cut or a twist which gives a subtle sense of the third dimension. Harry 
Bertoia has a piece on show at the Staempfli Gallery which—the coming baroque? 
—is solidly, architecturally composed of small rods gilded, but with an odd, 
almost cheap use of color at the tips. One of his latest installed architectural 
examples, in Pei’s Denver Hilton, also loses its architectural dignity in two un- 
comfortable feet. At the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, one can see the work of Glen 
Michaels—extremely beautiful compositions in stones, tiles and many other ob- 
jects fastened to boards in such a way as to compose three-dimensional, very 
live paintings. Abe Geller used Michaels for his pavement compositions in the 
FDR Memorial Competition to good effect. 

I would guess that we are reaching a point where we should begin to evaluate 
sculpture as sculpture, and architecture as architecture, and try to relate the two 
simply by bringing good examples together. “Integration” of the arts, as though 
there could be a complete fusion as there was in the Middle Ages, seems to be 
a constantly more impossible ideal. 


1. Bernard Reder: Minotaur and Siren. Courtesy Whitney Museum of American Art. Photo: Charles Uht. 
2. Bruce Beasley: Tree House. Courtesy The Museum of Modern Art; lent by Everett Ellin Gallery, Los 


Angeles. 3. Isamu Noguchi: Noh Musicians. Courtesy Daniel Cordier & Michel Warren, Inc. Photo: 
Rudolph Burkhardt. 4. Harry Bertoia: Seulpture for Denver Hilton Hotel. Courtesy Staempfli Gallery. 
Photo: George Cserna. 5. Glen Michaels: Panel #5. Courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery. Photo: Edward 


Meneeley. 





REGULAR CORK Dp 


KENTILE CUSTOM CORK D> 


290,000 


footsteps 
ean't be 
wrong! 


Proof that new Kentile Custom Cork has the toughest floor finish ever! 


This unretouched photo shows a section of test flooring using both 
regular cork and new Kentile® Custom Cork tiles. 

It was taken after 544 months of use and 250,000 footsteps . . . 
without any maintenance whatsoever! 

And, as you can see, only new Kentile Custom Cork tiles kept their 
original luster and shading. An exclusive finish of polyurethane 
resin resists scuffings, dirt and grease. Cleans easy as viny!! 

Kentile Custom Cork has all the resilience, quiet and beauty that 
have made cork tile so popular. Ideal for all fine installations. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Sizes: 6” x 12”, 12” x 12”. Thickness: 3/16”. Shades: 


Light random, medium random, dark random. 


SERB ES BROORE 


Visit the Kentile Showrooms in these cities: New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, Kansas City, Torrance, Calif, 
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CHRIST CHAPEL, 
EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, 


Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. a | ti | di ti ti A d : 
sie = Si rnin a FAIA; ver as ing y iS inc ive ase nacon a 5 
Charlies M. Wood, Inc.; 

Architectural Metals Fabricator: 


John G. Leise Metal Works. Anaconda copper and bronze in the roof and spire of this 


chapel of contemporary design will give years of service. 
Furthermore, the years will enhance the beauty of the 
total concept. Weathering will add an artistic value of 
its own .. . a natural mellowing patina of soft blue-green. 


The batten-seam roof required 24,000 Ibs. of 16-ounce 
cornice temper copper in 24” x 96” sheets. Battens were 


2” x 134” spaced 2114” on centers. The spire was fabricated 


< 


from bronze and glazed with clear glass. 


For complete information on sheet copper and architectural 
metals in building construction, write Anaconda American 
Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Ana- 
conda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario. 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 318 





